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HERMES 


A PHILOSOPHICAL INQVIRY 
| YNIVERSAL GRAMMAR | 


BY IAMES HARRIS ESQ. 


 EISIENAL ®APPOYNTAEZ EINAL TAP KAI ENTAYOA OEOYS. 


THE FOURTH EDITION 
REVISED AND CORRECTED 


Printed for C. NOURSE, in the Strand. 


15 MpccLxxxvl. 


To the Right Hole: 


Pru.ie Lord HarDwicksn, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great. 


Britain ; 
My Lord, 
AS no one has exerciſed 
the Powers of Speech 
with juſter and more univerſal 
applauſe, than yourſelf; 1 
have preſumed to inſcribe the 
following Treatiſe to your 
Lordſhip, its End being to 
inveſtigate the Principles of 
thoſe Powers. It has a far- 
ther claim to your Lord- 5 
ſhip's Patronage, by being 
connected in ſome degree with _ 
. that politer Literature, which, 
in the moſt 1 ſcenes 
2 ef- 


The above Dedications 18 1 as it originally ſtood, 


the Author being deſirous that what he intended as real New 8 


ſpect to the noble Lord, when living, ſhould now be con- 
&dered, as a Teſtimony of Gratitude to his Memory. 


1-4V- 


DR DICATIO N. 


of Buſineſs, you have ſtill 
found time to cultivate. With 
regard to myſelf, ifwhat I have 
written be the fruits of that 
| Security and Leiſure, obtained 


e living under a mild and free 


Government; to whom for this 
am I more indebted; than to 


„ yourLordſhip, whether 1 con- 


ſider you as a Legiſlator, or 


5 as a Magiſtrate, the firſt both 


in dignity and reputation? 
Permit me therefore thus pub- 
licly to aſſure your Lordſhip, 
thatwith the greateſt gratitude 


and reſpeCt I am, My Lord, 


Zour Lordfhip's moſt obliged, 


and moſt obedient humble Servant, 
Cl:ſe of Saliſbury, 
OH. , 1751. 


James Harris. 


ol err . c * ARTE OTTER 5 2 
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2 E chief End, propoſed by the 

Author of this Treatiſe in mak- 
ing it public, has been to excite his 

Readers to curiofity and inquiry; 
not to teach them himſelf by protix 
and formal Lectures, (from ine effi- 
 cacy of which he has little expectation) 
hut to induce them, if poſſible, to be- 
come Teachers to themſelves, by an im- 
partial uſe of their own under und- 
ings. He thinks nothing more abſurd. 
than the common notion of Iuſtruction, 
as if Science were to be poured into 
the Mind, like water into a ciftern, 
that paſſively waits to receive all that 
comes. The growth of Knowledge he 
rather thinks 4% reſemble the growth 
of Fruit; however external cauſes 


may in fome degree co-operate, it is | 


the internal vigour, and virtue of 
006 


s FRET ACHK 
9 5 the tree, that muſt ripen the j juices 70. | 
their juſt Marurity. 


This then, A the exciting 
men to inquire for themſelves into 
 ſubjedts worthy of their contemplation, 
this the Author declares to have been 
his fr and principal motive for 

appearing in print. Mext to ar, 
)) always been a lover 0 
TLeiters, he would willingly approve 
his ſtudies to the liberal and inge- 
nuous, He has particularly named 
_ theſe, in 2 ſeinction to others; becauſe, 
os his ſtudies were never ene 
with the leaſt regard to lucre, ſo they 
Tos are no way calculated for any lucra— 
tive End. The liberal therefore and 
ingenuous (whom he has mentioned 
already} are thoſe, to whoſe peruſal 
he offers what he has written. Should 
they judge favourably of his attempt, 
be may not perhaps heſitate to confe fs, EIN 
Ws Hoc juvat et melli eſt,—— _ 


For 
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Bp tho he hopes he cannot be charged 


s the fooliſh love of vain Praiſe, 


be has no defire to be thought indif- 
SO. or mnſenfi 212 70 bonef Fane. , 


From the . of theſe ſenti- 


ments, he has endeavoured to treat his 
ſubject with as much order, corre Eh 


eſs, and perſpicuity as in his power ; 


and if he has failed, he can ſafely 


ſay (according to the vulgar phoaſe) 


that the failure has been his 1 


tune, and not his fault. He ſcorns 


thoſe trite and contemptible methods 
of anticipating pardon for a bad per- 
formance, that © it was the haſty 


ry BET ns of a few idle hours; written 
merely for private amuſement 3 


© never reviſed ; publiſhed againſt 


8 at the importunity of 


— friends, copies (God knows how) : 


having by frealth gotten abroad; 


with other tale jargon of equal 2 


hood and inanity. May we not aff 


ends Prefacers, If what they allege 


A4 be 


vii - 
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be true, what bas the world to do 


. with them and their crudities ? 


th to the Book ufelf, it can ko 


"bs in its behalf, that it does not 


merely confine itſelf to what its title 


promiſes, but vr ne freely into 
whatever is collateral ; aiming on 


every occaſion to riſe in its inquiries, 


and to paſs, as far as poſſi ble, from 
ſmall matters to the greateſt, Mor 


11 if formed merely upon ſentiments 


That are now in faſhion, or ſupported = 


only by ſuch authorities as are modern. 


Many Authors are quoted, that now- 
4 are but little fudied; and 
ſome perhaps, whoſe _ Names are 


| hardly known. 


The Fare indeed of antient Marker 
( as we have happened to mention them 
is not unworthy of our notice. A 
few of them ſurvive in the Libraries 
of the learned, where ſome venerable 


Felio, that fill goes by their name, 


3 | | Juſt 
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uſt ſuffices 70 give Ben 2 hind + 


nominal exiſtence. The reſt have 


long fallen into a deeper obſcurity, 


their very names, when mentioned, 


affeting us .as little, as the names, 


when we read them, 7 8 fſubordi- 


note Heroes, 


Alcandrumque, Kapern No- 
emonaque, Pr ytanimque. 


Now if an Author, not content 
with the more eminent of antient 
Writers, ſhould venture to bring his 
reader into ſuch company as theſe 


laſi, among people [in the faſhion- 


able phraſe) that nobody knows; 
what uſage, what guarter can he 
have reaſon to expect? Should the 
Author of theſe ſpeculations. have 


done this (and it is to be feared he 


has) what method had he beſt take in 


a circumſtance /o critical! Let us 


| Suppoſe him to apologive in the beſt 


manner he can, and in conſeque 2NCE 


7 this, to fuggeft as ms 


He 


P R E F . 8 E. 


He hopes hers will be fund # 
pleaſure in the contemplation of an- 
tient ſentiments, as the view of an- 
tient Architecture, tho in ruins, has 


Something venerable. Add to this, 


what from its antiquity is but little © 


| known, has from that very. circum- : 
Rancethe recommendation of novelty; 
fo that here, as in other inſtances, 
Extremes may be ſaid to meet. 
Farther flill, as the Authors, whom 
He has quoted, lived in various ages, 
and in diſtant countries; ſome in tbe 
full maturity of Grecian and Roman 
Literature; ; ſome in its declenſion : pes 
and others in periods frill more bar- 
barous, and depraved; it may afford 
. perhaps no unpleaſing ſpeculation, to 
ſee how the s A RRASON has at all , 
times prevailed ; how there is ONE 
'TrxuTH, lite one Sun, that has en- 
lightened human J ntelligence through 
every age, and ſaved it from the 


— darkneſs both of d aud Er- 
ror. 
Nothing 


— — —üIʒ4“7. 1.4 
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Fi thing can more tend to Pa ge 
the Mind, than theſe exten ſive Views. 
of Men, and human Knowlege 3 no- 

thing can more eſfectually take us off 
from the fooliſb admiration of what 
7s immediately before our eyes, and 
help us to a juſler eflimate both of 
preſent. an and N Litera- 


ure. 


1 15 perhaps 700 much the EO 1 N 
the multitude in every nation, that as 
they know little beyond themſelves, and 
their own affairs, fo out of this nar- 

rom ſphere of knowlege, they think no- 
thing worth knowing. As weBriToNs | 
cy our ſituation live divided from the 
Ae) world, this perhaps will be 
found to be more remarkably our „ 
And hence the reaſon, that our ſtudies 
are uſually ſatisfied in the works of 
our own Countrymen ; that in Philo- 
ſophy, in Poetry, in every kind of _ 
ſubject, whether ſerious or ludicrous, 
whether ſacred or profane, we think 


per- 


— — 
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: perfeftion with ourſelves, and that i. 
15 Super fuous 1 to fearch farther. - 


The Author of this Treatiſe would 

by no means detract from the juſt 

l . due to zhoſe of his Country- = 

men, who either in the preſent, or 
preceding age, have fo Uluftrioufly 

adorned it. But tho he can with 
Pleaſure and ſincerity join in celebra- 
ing their deſerts, he would not have 
4 the admiration of theſe, or of any 
2.ꝗ1t her few, to paſs thro blind exceſs 
14 into a contempt of all others. Were 

8 uch Admiration to become univerſal, 18 
2 odd event would follow; a few 

. learned Men, without any fault of 

LL their own, would contribute in a man- 

. ner 10 the extinetion of Letters. 


4 like evil 20 PTY of admiring 


: 7 the authors of our own age, is 


that of admiring only the authors of 


one particular Science. There is in- 


deed in this of prejudice ſomething 


ar 


44 oo ao —⅛t. — 
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the more excellent the Science, the 


more likely it will be found 7 e 5 


| this — 


There are few Sciences more in- 
5 trinfs ically valuable, than MarHn- 
_ MaTICs, It is hard indeed to ſay, 
to which they have more contributed, 


EE 
_ peculiarly unfortunate, and that I 


whether to the Utilities of Life, or to 


the ſublimeſt parts of Science. They 
are the noblefi Praxis of Loorc, or 

UNIVERSAL REagoNING. I is thro 
them we may perceive, how the ated : 


Forms of Syllogiſm are exemplified in 
one Subject, namely the Predicament 


of Quantity. By marking the force 


of theſe Forms, as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled to apply 
them of ourſelves elſewhere. May 
farther frill—by viewing the Mind, 
during its proceſs in theſe ſyllogiſtic 


employments, We may come to know 
in part, what kind of Being it is; 


Vince MinD, like other Powers, can 
* 5 be 


E 
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be onl ly bs from its Operations. - 


Whoever therefore will Audy Mathe- 


matics in this view, will become not 
only by Mathematics @ more expert 
Loogician, and by Logic a more ra-. 
tional Mathematician, but a wiſer 
Philoſopher, and an acuter Reaſoner, 
zn all the poſſible ſubects either * 
Fee or deliberation, i 


But when Matheangtice: inflead of 55 


* applied to this excellent purpoſe, 
are uſed not to exempl, ify Logic, but 
10 ſupply its place; no wonder i, 
Logic paſs into contempt, and if 


Mathematics, inſtead of furthering | 


' Science, become in fact an obſtacle. 
For when men, knowing” not hing 3 
that Reaſoning which is univerſal, 
come to attach themſelves for years 
to a ſingle Species, a ſpecies wholly 


volved in Lines and Numbers 


only; they grow inſenſibly to believe 


theſe loft as inſeparable from all Rea- 
ſening, as the poor Indians thought 


6 every 


Pp R E FP A 8 E. 


every horſeman 70 be in "fe an from 
: bis horſe. 


e thus We ſee the 7 "3 nay 15 
neceſſ ity of enlarging our Say 
views, leſt even Knowlege itſelf. 
| Pod oblrutt its own growth, and 
| perform in ſome meaſure the fart of 


#gnorance and bar bar ty. 


Bb then! the le * made 
7 bs Author of this Treatiſe, j for the. 
EE multiplicity of. antient Quai a!1971s, 


with which he has filled his Book oh. Tf 


be can excite in his readers a pe, 
hirit of curioſity ; if he can Help in 
the leaſt degree to enlarge the 2 ns 
of Science; to revive the d eCaVING 
rate of antient Literature, 19 |, jen 
the bigotted contempt of every bin, 
not modern; and to afſer: 70 Anchors 
of every age their juſt portion of 
eſteem; F be can in the leaſt degree _ 
contribute to theſe ends, be hopes it 


may ve allowed, 2 he has done a 
fervice 


XV1 
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ſervice to mankind. Should this ſer- 
vice be a reaſon for his Work to fur- 


vive, he has confeſt already, it would 


be no unplea fing event. Should the 
Contrary happen, he muſt acquieſce 

in its fate, and let it peaceably 
paſs to thoſe deflined regions, whither 
the Product iuns of modern Wi it Lake 
ever) day paſſi "gy 25 | 


| — vicum vendentem tus et 
odores. 


ADVE RTISEMENT. 


X N 


7 ve Reader 3 7s de ef red 10 take notice, that I 
as ten as the author quotes V. I. p. &c. 


. . refers to Three Treaties publ iſhed 2 oft 7 in 
one Volume, Octave, i 2 the year "174 52 


THE 


L xvii F i 
* H E 


3 0 N F E N T 8. 


BOOK 15 


g Chapter I. Introduction. Dep, gh of the 


os. pager 


Chap. 8. Concerning. the Finn, of 
=; Ne aa into ts Jmalle 92 Parte. 


p- 9 


Chap. II I. \ Converning the ie frviral Species of 


. theſe ſmalleſt Parts. - p. 23 | 
1 Chap. IV. Concerning Subſtantives, properly 
_— Chap. V. Gee Sulſtantives of hs Se- 5 


„„  _ Þ.- 


Chap. VI. Concerning Attributives, and find : 
concerning Verbs, pi. 8 7 


Rs Chap. VII. Geer Time and 7 Lehle. 


_ p· 3 


Chap. VIII. e Mates. p-. 140 
Laps IX. Concerning Verbs, as to their Spe- 
cies and other remaining Pro- 


 perties. P- 173 


eee Chap. 


— . 2— boca = Lt 
* 


6 "Vis "IEP 2 F 2 — 
2 : dt Soars Meet, ern. 
a Or IE — _—_— —— , - © p x — 
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6 CONTENTS. 
Chap. X. Concerning Participles and Ad- 


"Jeers p-. 184 
Chap. Xl, ONE Attr ibutives. of the 


een Order. - . 192 


Chapter] . Ge Defnitives. page 21 3 

. Chap. 11. Concerning Connectives, and firſt 
-.--._ Fhoſe called Conjunctions. p- 237 
Chap. III. Concerning thoſe other Connec- 

tives, called Prepoſitions. p.261 

2s Chap. IV. Concerning — p 
Chap. V. eee Interjection.— Recapi- 
vun een, p- 


B O OK III. 
27 Chapte I. 1 15 on of the 
Subject znto 10 principal Parts. 


| "= +7. Paſs 395 
5 Chap. II Upon the Matter or common Sub- 


| EE . vlt of Language. — 


Chap. 


CONTENTS. Rix 
Chap. III. Upon the Fe orm, or peculiar Cha- | 
rater of Language. b. 3% 
Chap IV. Concerning general or univerſal | ; 
I cdeas. p- 350 
Chap. V. Subordination of Intelligence 5 
Difference of Ideas, both in 

- particular Men, and In wh = 
Nations. ferent Genius of -- 
i ifferent Languages —Charac- 

ter of the Engliſh, the Orien- 

tal, the Latin, and the Greek 5 


Languages — Superlative Ex- 
cellence of the Lal. — Conclu- 


wy V p- 493. 
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Page 80, line 17, for uToTYlixov, read be 
131, Note, I. 1, for Roman, read Romani. 
252, 1.2 from the bottom, for An, read And. 
328, I. 3 from the bottom, far LY ada) read eren. 
332, I. laſt, for i, read it. 
36g, Note, I. 15, for uncleaſing, read unceaſing. 
384 Note, J. +, for 1 . read ddt. 55 
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Tach Publiſhed, 


A NEW EDITION, IN FIVE VOLUMES OCTAYO, 


PRICE ONE POUND TEN SHILLINGS BOUND, © 
WITH A HEAD OF THE AUTHOR BY BARTOLOZZI, 


The WORKS of JAMES HARRIS, Eſq, | 


"CONTAINING, 


vor. I. THREE TREATISES: The Firſt, 


concerning Art : The Second, concerning 

"Mi, Painting, and Poetry : The Third, con- 0 

cerning Happineſs, N 
Vor. II. H E RME S.; or, 4. Phil 90 mai 157 


concerning TIVES! Grammar. 


vol. III. PHILOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
| containing a variety of ſpeculations, bgical, © 


phyſical, ethical, and metaphyſical; derived 
from the principles of the Greek Philoſophers, 


and illuſtrated by examples from the greats ft : 
Writers bath ancient 'and modern. 


| Vail. \ PHILOLOGICAL INQUIRIES: bn Three 


and V. Parts. Cyntaining, 


TE L The Riſe and at ferent Species of Ortic 2 
and Critics. 


"70 II. An Iliaſtration of Critical Dofirines and 5 
Principles, as they appear in di Weil 4 
Authors, as well ancient as modern. 


III. An Eſay en the Ta ofte and Literature i 
the middle Ages. 
To which are added, four Apendizer—Firk, 5 

An Account of the Arabic Manuſcripts be- 

longing to the Eſcurial Library in Spain. 

Second, Concerning the Manuſcripts of Livy, 
in the ſame Library. Third, Concerning the 
Man:cripts of Cubes, in the Library of the © 
King of France. Fourth, Some Account of 


Literature in Rf ia, and 7 ita g to- 
wards being crvilized, 


35 OS Any of the above Volumes may be had Hons, 8 


complete Sets, 


; 0 


on A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY: 


CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 
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CHAP. EY a 


INTRODUCTION. 
Defign of the IV bale. 


I F Men by nature had been "FRO, 


Ch: 1;- 


for Solitude, they had never felt an 
Impulſe to converſe one with an- 


= other: And if, like lower Animals, they 


5 had been by nature irrational, they could 


f not have recognized the proper Subjects 


of Diſcourſe. Since SPEECH then is the 


joint Energie of our beſt and nobleſt Fa- 
culties (a), (chat is to fay, of our Rea- 


B | 2 


6 — 
- . * - 


— 


7 See V. 8 p. CFE to b 169. "au alſo Note xy. 


p. 292; and Note xix. * 296, of the fame Volume, 


0 
| 


— — — 2 — 22 — 
— 


H ERM Es. 


Ch. 1. ſen and our ſocial Aﬀetion ) being withal 

our peculiar Ornament and Diſtinction, as 
Men; thoſe Inquiries may ſurely bedeemed . 
intereſting as well as liberal, which either 
ſearch how SPEECH may be naturally re- 
ſelved; or how, when reſolved, it may 


be combined. 


HRE a ery ee e e . 
| before us. We may either behold SPEECH, 
as divided into zts conſtituent Parts, as a 

Statue may be divided into its ſeveral 
Limbs; or elſe, as reſolved into its Matter 
and Form, as the ſame Statue may be re- : 


ſolved into its Marble and Fi iure. 


Tate deen Arayagr or Bet 
tions conſtitute what we call (4) PnILo- 


SOPHICAL, or UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, 


Wurs | 


4 


(5) S en bipartitam ponemus, ut Fa 


fit literaria, alia philoſophica, &c. Bacon, de Augm. 
Scient. VI. 1. And ſoon after he adds—Yerumtamen 
bac iffa re moniti, cogitatione complexi ſumus Grammati- 
cam quandam, que non analogiam verborum ad ivicem, . 
fd analogiam inter yerba ft res ſour rationem ſeauls in- 


ſuirat. js | | | A 


ee — 


5 


r Rei, 


r ee N 


* 
8 
| 
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Book TE FIRST. 


Warn we have viewed: Sexzcn thus 


enalyſed, we may then conſider it, as 
compounded. And here in the firſt hte 
we may contemplate that (e) Syntheſis, 
which by combining ſimple Terms produces 
a Truth; then by combining two Truths 
produces a third ; and thus others, and 


others, in continued Demonſtration, till 


we are led, as by a road, Into the regions 
of SCIENCE. | 


; 


Ch. I. 


Now this is that ſuperior and moſt ex- 


cellent Syntheſis, which alone applies itſelf 
to our Intellect or Reaſon, and which to 
* 5 conduẽt 


N . — 


— — en 


negative, yet both alike bring Terms together, and ſo 


far therefore may be called e 


150 4 2 p- 4 nels pony Cup | 
RU AtYopivuy ed gre Ante Art weudis foi 
ol du ον e, At , rei xi, 1 thoſe words 
which are ſpoken without Connection, there is na one 
either true or falſe; as for inflance, Man, white, 
runneth, conquereth, Cat. C. 4. So again in the be= _ 
ginning of his Treatiſe De Interpretatione, TEpi yap . 
une 9 digrerow ts T0 Ne, Te 9-70 ante. 
True and Falſe are ſeen in Compoſition and Diviſn. 
Compoſition makes affirmative Truth, Diviſion makes 


— BER di HI 
h ; _ — — 
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Ch. I. 


ME RME s. 


conduct according to Rule, conſtitutes 
„ the Art of ene 


ArTER this we may turn to thoſs 


: (s) _"_ Compoſitions, which are pro- 
1 ductive - 


(4) 43 in his" Comment on the Treatiſe 0 
Tee) Eppunyeicac, p. 53, gives the following Extract 
from Theophraſtus, which is here inſerted at length, as 
well for the Excellence of the Matter, as becauſe it is 


not (1 helieve). elſewhere extant. 


 Arrlng ya dn T2 Adys Tx, (ab % iber 5 


© oN οοο Ocopgar G 196 Te HPOZ TOYE 
 AKPONMENOTSE, ois 5 Onppaives ri, * Tis 


POL TA NPAPMATA, ug wy 6 . W I- 

ci wporibnras 135 Ge oft, Wepl r 2y 11 o- 
cow als 11 POL T OTL AKPOATAE E717 
eyivoilou worn 9 floputi, Gen & you ad: rA 


ec ha. r Cejavorege Tay Vopr, GANG hn TG x 


2 debntieo lia, 0 TAUTH Evorgpaovits Fun Mais - | 
diho, dee did TETWY 2 1000 riroig T0ivwy, od 
cap ,ẽj,w Yb, , 2) rd HANG id Zr. . , 
| Xp0AoyIng, 2 Braxuhoyiag, x ung WHvrwy Wa- 
pxnaupCavopivuy, cio TE TI HXpORTNV, Hy EXTANERL. 
5 pos 1 weilw xeewhela iyeu* Th o ye POE 
TA IIPATMATA T8 Avys oyicivs 0 PiAcoopO@> * 
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ſertled it) one to the HEARERS, to whom it explains 


ſomething, and one to the ThIx ds, concerning which 
the Speaker propeſes to perſuade his Hearers : With 
reſpect to the fir rſt Relation, that which regards the 
5 HEARERS, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric, Thus 
it becomes the buſi neſs of theſe two, to ſelect the moſt 
reſpectable Mardi, and not thoſe that are common and 
of vulgar uſe, and to connect fuch Words harmoniouſly 
one with another, ſo as thr theſe things and their 
conſequences, ſuch as Perſpicuity, Delicacy, and the 
other Forms of Eloquence, together with Copiouſneſs and 


Brevity, all employed in their proper ſeaſon, to lead 


the Hearer, and ſtrike him, and hold him vanquiſhed by 
the power of Perſuaſion. On the contrary, as to the 
Relation of Speech to THIxGS, here the Philtſo pher 
will be found to have a principal employ, as well in 
refuting the Falſe, as in demonſtrating the True, 


Sanctius ſpeaks elegantly on the ſame Subject. 


Creavit Deus hominem rationis participem; cui, quia 


Sociabilem efſe voluit, magno pro munere dedit Sei- 
monem. Sermoni autem perficiendo tres opifices adhi- 

buit, Prima eſt Grammatica, que ab oratione ſolæ- 
ci s & barbariſmos expellit;  ſecunaa Dialectica, 


que in Sermonis veritate verſatur ; ; tertia Rhetorica, 


que ornatum Sermonis tantum” exquirit, Min. I. 1, 


C. 2. h 
B 3 


0 T0 hne anodeixvus, The Relation f Sheeel 1 8 
ing twofold (as the Philoſopher Theophraſtus hath 


— —— >. 29m 
- — = 


+ 
Ch. I. publclons aſpire not to the Intellect, but 
e being addreſſed to the Imagination, the 


HERMES. 


Aﬀettions, and the Senſe, become from 


their different heightnings either Rur- 
TORIC or Porrxv. 


Nox need. we neceſſarily \ view theſe 


Arts diſtinctly and apart; we may ob- 
ſerve, if we pleaſe, how perfectly they 
co-incide. GR AM MA is equally requi- 
ſite to every one of the reſt. And though 
; Locic may indeed ſubſiſt without RHE— 
ToRIc or PORT Ex, yet ſo neceſſary to 
theſe laſt is a ſound and correct Locic, 
that without it, they are no better than 
| e Trifics. : 


82 


Now all- theſe Inquiries (as we have 
faid already) and ſuch others ariſing from 


them as are of {till ſublimer Contempla- 
tion, (of which in the Sequel there may 
be poſſibly not a few) may with juſtice be 
deemed Inquiries both intereſting and 


liberal. 


Ar 


—py—ũb ——— — . — 


BOOK THE FiRsT. 


- A preſent we ſhall ea pose the whole. Ch. I. 
ſynthetical Part, (that is to ſay, Logic and — 
Rhetoric) and confine ourſelves to the 5 
analytical, that is to ſay, UNIVERSAL. 
GRAMMAR. In this we ſhall follow 
the Order, that we have above laid down, 
Ly firſt dividing SPEECH, as a WHOLE, into 
Its CONSTITUENT PARTS; then reſolving 
it, as a Couros iE, into its MATTER 
and Fox M; two Methods of Analyſis 


very different in their kind, and which 


lead to a n of "yy different Specu- | 


lations. 


SnouLD any one object, that in the 


courſe of our Inquiry we ſometimes de- 
ſcend to things, which appear trivial and 
low; let him look upon the effects, to 


vrhich thoſe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Conſequences, let him 
honour the N 


Tun following Story may not impro- 


5 perly be here de ry When the Fame 
| B 4 | 66 of 
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HER M E s. 


| of Heradlitus was celebrated through- 
out Greece, there were certain perſons, 3 
that had a curioſity to ſee fo great a 


Man. They came, and, as it happen- 


ed, found him warming himſelf in a 
Kitchen. The meanneſs of the place 
occaſioned them to ſtop; upon which. 


the Philoſopher thus accoſted them 5 


ENTER (ſays he) BOLDLY, FOR HERE 


TOO THERE ARE GoDs * 


WI. ſhall als add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 55 
Preſence; ſo there is no kind of Subject, 5 

having its foundation in Nature, that is 


below the * of a W In- 
urs. 


5 


y | 


© Sec Aja 4 Part. Auel l. I; c. 5. 
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Concerni mg the ki of Speech into v its 
Hall if Parts, 


1 ture, are not firſt to Man. Nature 
begins from Canſes, and thence deſcends 


10 Effects. Human Perceptions firſt open 
upon Eyects, and thence by ſlow degrees 
aſcend to Cauſes. Often had Mankind 

ſeen the Sun in Eclipſe, before they knew 
its Cauſe to be the Moon's Interpoſition; 
much oftner had they ſeen thoſe unceaſing 

Revolutions of Summer and Winter, * 
Day and Night, bofore they knew the 


Crate to be the Earth $ double Motion (a). 


Even 


— 


* ö | OLE Rid CE. JT Mag 3 ; _— 


(a) This Diſtinction of f to Man, and firſt to 


| Nature, was greatly regarded in the Peripatetic Phi- 
loſophy. See Arift. Phyſ. Auſcult. I. I. c. 1. Themif- 


tius's Comment on the fame, Poſter. Anaht. I. 1. 
c. 2. De Anima, |. 2. c. 2. It leads us, when pro- 


perly regarded, to a very important Diſtinction be- 


| = | 855 tween 


7 {HOSE things, which are fro 70 Na- Ch. I. A 
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- vent in Matters of Art and FOR Crea- : 
tion, if we except a few Artiſts and cri- 


tical 


. — a a 293 —_— 


—— 


| tween loteln gende Divins dnd Intelligence Aa 
Goy may be ſaid to view the Firſt, as firſt; and the 
Laſt, as laſt; that is, he views Effecis thro' Cauſes | in 
their natural Order. Man views the Laſt, as firſt; 


and the Firſt, as laſt; that is, he views Cauſes thro? - 
_ Effedts, in an inverſe Order. And hence the | 


Meaning of that Paſſage in lil doe 745 


1 Toy wafeiben pala pos 70 p Ne YS 
pl} nip, Jr my rn nue DK 6 Ng 1% 
5 10 Th ob. Quveewr ala TAY wy. | A. are the Eyes of 
- Bats to the Light of the Day, ſo is Man's Intelligence 


to thoſe Obyetts, that are by Nature the brighteſt and 


moſt conſpicuous of all Things. Metaph. I. 2. c. 1. See Sd 


alſo 1. 7.c. 4. and Ethic. Nicom. I. 1. c. 4. Ammonius, 
reaſoning in the ſame way, ſays very pertinently to 
the Subject of this Treatiſe— A vanurör TH. arbpu- 


rriyn Fort, Sc Twy arcdur gen 25 uhr ink Y - 
vage % Tereroja rrollsa: r Yap cuhera e 


bn 1 Wane 59 oftlörtpa "Ourw wyBv = 6 Tac 
alp ev Avyoy, 2 ETELV, LeoupeTh regie old · 
r Os αννν νννονννν.ỹe u] Oονẽ,V g pry  TAYTH tis 
cb ο , xaxtive tis go , Bxirs Human Na- 
ture may be well contented to advance from the more 
 2mperfett and complex to the more ſimple and perfett ; 
Vr \the complex Subjects are more familiar to us, and 

better known. . Thus therefore it is that even a Child 

Hanes how to put a Sentence. togethery and ſay, Socrates 


4 R ; bens 
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; | tical Obſervers, the reſt look no higher Ch. IT. 5 


than to the Practice and mere Work, 
knowing nothing of thoſe Principles, on 


which the whom depends. 


Tn in SPEECH for example—All 
men, even the loweſt, can ſpeak their 
| Mother-Tongue. Yet how many of this 
multitude can neither write, nor even 
read? How many of thoſe, who are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which reſpects the Genius of their 


own Language ? How few then muſt be 


thoſe, who know GRAMMAR UNIV IR- 

SAL; that Grammar, which without re- 
garding the ſeveral Idioms of particular 
Languages, only reſpects thoſe Principles, re 


5 Rat are efential to them all? 


Tis our preſent Deſign to inquire 


1 about this Grammar; in doing which we 


ſhall 


6 


** _—_— 
* 


walketh ; but how to reſolve this Sentence into a * 
and Verb, and theſe again into Syllables, and Syllables 
into Letters or Elements, here he is at a boſs, Am. in 
Com, de Prædic. p. 29. 


1 more * to be underſtood. 


HERMES. 


ſhall follow the Order conſonant to Y OR 
2 ee e, as being for that reaſon the 


Y 


| Wr | ball begin therelore firſt from a 
Period or Sentence, that combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to all, and 
thence paſs, if poſſible, to thoſe its pri- 
mary Parts, which, however eſſential, ; 
are only. obyious to a few, A 


irn N Fe to the dif. 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is there | 
ſo ignorant, as if we addreſs him in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when 'tis 
we affert, and when we queſtion; when tis 
yy We command, and when we Pech or ? 


Fox example, when we read! in Shake 


ſpeare *, v 
The Man, that hath no — in zimſel . 
And is not mov d with concord of feet 
ſounds, 


Is fit for Tregſins 
HE JT — . 


Merchant of Venice, 


39 0 THE Pins r. 
Or i in 1 Milton *, 


0 F riends, I bear the tread of nimble 5 
feet, 
| Haſtin g this 142 ? 


tis obvious that theſe are affertive Sen- 
 Zences, one founded upon Judgment, the 
other * Senſation. 


"Warn the Witch i in Macetl fig EG 


her Companions, „ 


When ſhall we three meet again 
I thunder, lightning, and i n rain 2 


this tis evident 18 an interrogative Sen- 


Warn Macbeth fas to | the Ghoſt of 
Borg, 
Hence, n bean, 
Unreal Mock'ry hence ! 


| he ſpeaks an imperative N founded : 
upon the paſſion of hatred, 


WHEN 


—_— hl 


— ꝗ——— 


* P. L. IV. $66, 


"7 OP TY ⁰ A e C 


1 INS IG 
1. 
: | 
1 L F ; 


Ch, II. 


A ‚ es m¹ů̃ ; . 7˙ c — —ä——pM. — — 


Wurd Milton fas in the charaer of 


Y "bis Allegra, 


Haſte thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Feſt and youthful Jollity, „ 


2 too ſpeaks an inperative Sentence, tho 2 
founded on the paſſion, not of hatred but 


5 of love. 


%. 


Warn i in the beginning of the Para- 
4. te Lof we read the following addreſs, 


. chiefly thou, 0 Spirit, that do oft or 5 
 Byſbee all temples thy upright beart, and 
Hure, 


irt me, for 15 now 7g 


this is not to be called an imperative 
Sentence, tho' perhaps it bear the ſame 
| Form, but rather (if 1 may uſe the Word) 75 
tis a Sentence precative or optative. 5 


Wu Ar then ſhall we ſay ? Are enten 


ces to be quoted in this manner without 2 
ceaſing, all differing from each other in 


their 


Book THE Finer, 


their ſtamp and character? Are they no Ch. I. 
: way reducible to certain definite Clafles ? — 


If not, they can be no objects of rational 
eee us however try. 


FO "Tis a phraſe often applied to a man, 
when ſpeakin g. that He ſpeaks his MIND . 
_— much as to fay, that his Speech or Dic. 

85 courſe is 4 publi Ging of ſome Energie or - 

Motion of his Soul, So it indeed is in every 
one that ſpeaks, excepting alone the Diſ- 
ſembler or Hypocrite ; and he too, as far 


as s poſſible, affects the e, 


Now the Powers OF THE SOUL (over 1 
and above the meer nutritive) may be in- 
cluded all of them in thoſe of PRRCEP- 
T1oN, and thoſe of VoLiTiov. By the 
Powers of PERCEPTION, 1 mean the 
Senſes and the Intelle& ; by the Powers of 


Vor ITIOx, I mean, in an extended ſenſe, 


not only the Will, but the ſeveral Paſſions - 
and Apperites; in ſhort, all that moves to 


Action, whether rational or irrational. 


_— 


W 


I Vid. Ariflot, de An. II. 4. 


Ir 


Ir then the leading Powers of the Soul 


be theſe two, tis plain that every Speech 
or Sentence, as far as it exhibits the Soul, 


muſt of courſe reſpect e one or other of 


1 we e aſſert, thei is ita Sentence which DE 


— reſpects the Powers of PERCEPTION. For 


what indeed is to afſert, if we conſider the 
examples above alleged, but to pubhſh 


ſome Perception either of the e Se 2 . . 
the Intellect ? | 


- Aba; if we interrogate, if we com- 
mand, if we pray, or if we wiſh, (which 


in terms of Art is to ſpeak Sentences i- 
terrogative, imperative, precative, or op- 
tative what do we but publiſh ſo many 
different VoLIT ION S? For who is it that 


a queſtions | ? He that has a Defire to be in- 


formed. Who is it that commands? He 


that has 4 Will, which he would have 


 obey'd,—What are thoſe. Beings, who 
either wiſh © or hes a T hoſe, who feel 


certain 


Boor | ur FI RS r. 


certain wants either for themſelves, or 
others. 


| is then the Sous leading Powers be the 


7409 above mentioned, and it be true that 


| 17 
Ch. IT. 


all Speech is a publication of theſe Powers, 


"nn will follow that EVERY SENTENCE 
WILL BE EITHER A SENTENCE OF As- 
SER TION, OR A SENTENCE. or. Vort- 


Tion. And thus, by referring all of 


them to one of theſe two claſſes, have 
we found an expedient to reduce their 


infinitude (). _ 


hw. 


* 
— 


(5) Pilion x dr. 125 wuyns 7s Neri as LIED 
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Ch, II. Tur Extenſions of Speech are quite 
e indefinite, as my be ſeen if y we compare 
1 the 


—_—— 


— 


Errdong, nab af er! TS ITEMATIKOT » : 
EPOTHMATIKOTY AGATE Nya, 1 vga, 
5 £4 TEaYpuc, A0. a eK E¹¹ rv EQUEPLEDSa wess | 
6 Avy©>, Greg e 12 KAHTIEOT, N rig 
Tap es H eh 6 Tarot 1 ws ways ele, 5 
ws t rl 1 ETXHE, 7 ws wage Neite: &, we E EC 
xAb˙ͤfe h IPOCTTAEE QL; Kale, AE To 
ATIOGANTIKON 4s Twy ypc cy, % i TETO | 
 t#fayſearinov Trs verehbne! &y Nu vero TWy TORY = 
| rer Gn, 1 Hane dio y pres * EH. 
n tg A ννεj,,je 5 Ueüdag, mw d dAAwr 8div. The 
Meaning of the above paſſage being implied in the 
Text, we take its tranflation from the Latin Interpre- 
ter. Dicendum igitur eft, cum anima noſtra duplicen: 
poteſtatem habeat, cognitionis, & vitæ, que etiam appe- 
fritionis ac cupiditatis appellatur, quæ vero cognitionis eff, 
 wiseſt, qud res ſingulas cognoſcimus, ut mens, cogitatis, 
opinio, phantaſia, fenſus : appetitus vero facultas eſt, qua 
bona, vel que ſunt, vel que videntur, coucupiſcimus, ut 
ſunt voluntas, conſilium, ira, cupiditas : quatuor orationis 
> ſpecies, preter enunciantem, a partibus animi proficiſcun- 
tur, que concupiſcunt ; non cum animus ifſe per ſe agit, 
fed cum ad alium ſe convertit, qui ei ad conſequendum id, 
quod cupit, conducere pauſe videatur ; atque etiam vel ra- 
tionem ab  exquirit, ut in oratione, quam Percunctan- 


| Boox THE Fins. 


ig 


the Eneid to an E pigram of Martial. But Ch. II. 


the longeſt Extenſi yon, with which Gram © 
mar has to do, is the Extenſion here 
conſidered, that is to ſay, a SENTENCE. 
The greater Extenſions (ſuch as Syllo- 
giſms, Paragraphs, Sections, and complete | 
Works) belong not to Grammar, but to 
Arts of higher order; not to mention that i 
all of them are e but Sentences LEO. 


1 a e (c) may de 1 d 
in the following deſcription—a compoun 4 


"C2 5 Ny 


tem, aut Interrogantem wocant ; wel rem: ff que rem, 
del cum ipſum conſequi cupit, quicum loquitur, ut in op- 
tante oratione, vel aliguam ejus actianem: atque in hac, 
vel ut a preſtantiore, ut in Deprecatione; vel ut ab in- 
feriore, ut in eo, qui proprie Juſſus nominatur. Sola 
autem E nuncians a cognoſcendi facultate proficiſcitur : 


hecque nunciat rerum cognitionem, que in nobis eft, aut 
veram, aut ſimulatam. taque Hæc ſola verum falſum- 


que capit: preterea vero nulla. Ammon. in Libr. de 


Interpretatione. 


(c) ACG N o gh c ανντ,, Tia 
OE „„ To 2 | 

ien nal aura onpaivs Ti, Ariſt. Poet. . 20. 
See alſo de Interpret. c. 4. | 


: 20 


by 3. WY, OO I PR ET 


HERMES. 


Ch. I. e of Sound fegnificant, of which cer- 5 80 
— | tain Parts are then 4 a 92 Ar Heant. 


0 Tn I foy lebe Sun ſbineth] not 
5 only the whole quantity of found has a 
meaning, but certain Parts alſo, ſuch as 


| [Sur] and [ 1 43 


Bur what mall we e ſay? 2 Have theſe 


5 Parts again other Parts, which are in like 
manner ſignificant, and ſo may the pro- 
J oreſs be purſued to infinite? Can we ſup- 

poſe all Meaning, like Body, to be divi- 
ſible, and to include within itſelf other 
Meanings without end? If this be abſurd, 
then muſt we neceſſarily admit, that there 
18 ſuch a thing as a Sound 2 Zn: ificant, of : 
_ which no Part i is of it elf * ignificant. And 
this is what we call the proper character 
of a (4) Wop. For thus, though the 


Words ; 


—— 


— — 


(4) Own onjerrien,—15 ed &51 nal avro 


_ OnpeyTiuby.. De Poetic. c. 20. De Interpret. c. 2 


& 3. Priſcian's Definition of a Word (Lib. 2.) is as 
follows 


Book THE FIRST. 
Words [Sun] and [ ſhineth] have each a 


| Meaning, yet is there certainly no Mean- 
ing in any of their Parts, neither in the 


Syllables of the one, nor in the Letters of 
the other. 


IF therefore ALL sreren, whether i in 


proſe or verſe, every Whole, every Sec- 


tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, 
8 imply a certain Meaning, diviſi ble into 
other Meanings, but Worps imply a 


Meaning, which 1s not fo div ble it fol- 


Wk 
Ch. II. 
—— 


5 lows that Worps 01 be the ſmalleſt parts 
of ſpeech, in as much as nothing leſs has 5 


my Meanjng at all. 


8 „ a 


= Cs . * KK: 1 n += — — 


follows Dictio eft pars minima orationis conſtrue, id 
et, in ordine compoſite. Pars autem, quantum ad totum 
intelligendum, id ęſt, ad totius ſenſus intelletum, Hoc 


autem ideo dictum ęſt, nequis conetur vires in duas partes 
diuidere, hoc ęſt, in vi & res; non enim ad totum intelli.- 


gendum hac fit diviſio. To Pr jew we may add Theo- 


dore Gaza.—At#þ15 dt, u- ASX 55'0v XATH e 


A. Introd. Gram. 1. 4. Plato ſhewed them this 


characteriſtic of a Wetve Cratylus, 2 385. Edit, 


Serr. 


22 


Ch. II. 


HE RME 8. 


To know therefore the ſpecies of Words, 
muſt needs contribute 7o Zhe knowledge of 
Speech, as it implies a knowledge of its 
= Parts. 10 


Tuts therefore muſt become our next 


bog. 


Book THE FIR r. 


CH A P. III. i 


3 Concerning the ſpecies of I 72 ords, the ſmall ff 
: Parts of Speech. 


** T us firſt ſearch for the Specter Ch III. 


2 


of Words among thoſe Parts of 


5 ed commonly received by Gram 
marians. For example, in one of the 
5 | paſſages above cited. — 


The Man, that hath no 1 e in himſelf, 


And 7 1s not MOU 4 Wit concord of focet 


ſounds, 4 
1 fit yo Weg, 


Here the Word [The] i. is an An ers a. 
[Man] [No] [Mufic] [Concord] [SweetF 
[Sounds] [Fit] [Treaſons] are all Nouns, 
ſome Subſtantive, and ſome Adjective. 
: [That] and [ Himſelf} are PRONoUNS— 
[Hath) and [is] are VeRBs—{[moved] a 


PARTICIPLE [Not]! an ADvERB— 


[And] a Cox juxc Io —=[1n] [with] 
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Ch. III. and [Bur] are PaEPOSITIONS. 


HE R M E s. 


1 one 


——= ſentence we have all thoſe Parts of Speech, 


which the Greek Grammarians are found 
to acknowledge. 
fer 1 in having no Article, and i in ſeparat- 
ing the INTERJECTION, as a Part of it- 
ſelf, which the Greets include among 
PS the Species 0 of Aduerbo. 


The Latins only dif- 


„Win r 1 thall we ne 3 whe | 


are there not more Species of Words? 
Why ſo many? or if neither more nor 
fewer, wi theſe and not others ? ? 


Te 0 . if -oſlible, theſe. ſeveral 


Queries, let us examine any Sentence that 

comes in our way, and ſee what diffe- 

FE IT rences we can diſcover in its Parts. 
| example, the ſame Sentence above, 


| The Man that hath n Muſic, 8 


Ons Difference on occurs, that Ga 
Words are variable, and others invariable. 
Thus the Word Man may be varied into 
Man' Sand Men; ws into Have, Haſt, 

Had, 


* 


Book THE Fiks r. * 


Had, &c. Sweet into beter and Sweet- Ch. III. 
1 %; Fit into Fitter and Fitteft. On the — : 
cContrary, the Words, The, In, And, and 


ſome others, remain as they are, and can- 
at be altered. 


Ap yet it may vhe queſtioned, how far 
this Difference is eſſential. For in the firſt 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
hardly called neceſſary, becauſe only ſome _ 
Languages have them, and others have 
them not, Thus the Greeks have the dual 
Variation, which i is unknown both to the 
| Moderns and to the ancient Latins. Thus 
the Greeks and Latins vary their Adjec- 
tives by the triple Variation of Gender, 
Caſe, and Number; whereas the Engliſh 
never vary them in any of thoſe ways, but 
thro? all kinds of Concord preſerve them 
ſtill the ſame. Nay even thoſe very Va- 
riations, which appear moſt neceſſary, 
may have their places ſupplied by other 
methods; ſome by Auxiliars, as when 
for Bruti, or Bruto, we ſay, of Brutus, to 
Brutus ; 


HE RME s. 


| ch. III. Brutus; ſome by meer Poſition, as when for : 
| ye Brutum amavit Caſh rus, we ſay, Cali us 


ov d Brutus. For here the Accuſative, 


L which i in Latin i is known any where from 
its Variation, is in Engliſh only known 


. from its Fan lion or r place. - 


815 13 the Diftinction af Variable 7, | 
: Invariable will not anſwer our purpoſe, 
tet us look farther for ſome other more 


eſſential. 


-Sodyorn then we ſhould diſſolve. this 
Sentence above cited, and view its ſeveral _ 
Parts as they ſtand ſeparate and detach- 


ed. Some tis plain ill preſerve a Mean- 


ing (ſuch as Man, Mufic, Sweet, &c.) 

- others” on the | contrary immediately loſe if 
(duch as, And, The, With, &c.) Not 
that theſe laſt have no meaning at all, 
but in fact they never have it, but when 


in n or 1 


i it ſhould EAN TY this Nikine- ES 
tion, if any, Was eſſential, F or all 
$4 "Aland. 
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Words! are ſignificant, or elſe they would Ch. UI. 


not be Words; and if every thing not ab- nat, Pars 


ſolute, is of courſe relative, then will all 


Words be fignificant cither Nun or 
relatively. 


a Wirn reſpect therefore to this Diſ- 

: tinction, the firſt ſort of Words may be 

call'd fignificant by themſolves; the latter 

may be call'd ſignificant by relation ; or if 
we like it better, the firſt ſort may be 
call'd Principals, the latter Acceſſories. 
The firſt are like thoſe ſtones in the baſis 
of an Arch, which are able to ſupport 
themſelves, even when the Arch is de- 
g ſtroyed; the latter are like thoſe ſtones 
in its Summit or Curve, which can no 


longer ſtand, than while the whole ſub- ; 


liſts (8): 


$7 Tus | 


ee 


—B —_—_ 6—— — — — —— — a 


(e) Apollonius of e 0 one of wy 5 > = 
thors that ever wrote on the ſubject of Grammar) il- 
luſtrates the different power of Words, by the different 


5 power of Letters. 1 o rp 7 Forggeiav 


70 Hi ig pẽa , & N £ tu ον!u AT OTEAES 
C 
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Ch. l. 
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i Tunis Diſtinct ion being admitted, we 
' thus s purſue our Speculations. All things 


what- 


1 0s wandere, Gary Set ren Parra n Nr. 
17 argue. roy OUTOV re Ty iy ET WONT &6 x% ms 


10 Natron. &% H Yup allen: Tgowey 1 11 TW are 


S ron, frei 81015 Radars | cm TWY aha rus, rohr Wy 


a nie rip - 0, @TTEpEs chene, 5 
: GG pEv8T% TH garierra, 5 Juvd pave d i. þ fre 
tirar—nabary i £774 100 wgobeoruy, TWy Geh p, 70% 
c uro to ? TUANTE WE Hg U Hοννπνπivci. 
In the ſame manner, as of the Elements or Letters, fume 
are Vawels, which of themſelves complete a Sound ; others 
are Cunſonants, which without the help of V-wels have ILY 
expreſs Vecality ; fo likewiſe may we conceive as to the na- 
ture of Mord. Some of them, like Vawels, are of them- 
' ſelves expreſſrue, as is the caſe of Verbs, Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, and Adverbs ; others, like Conſonants, wait for 
their Vowels, being unable ts become expreſſroe- by their 
oꝛron proper flrength, as is the caſe of Prepoſitions, Arti- 


cles, and Cunjunctions; for theſe parts of Speech are al- 
ways Conſagnificant, that is, are only ſignificant, when aſ- 


ſociated to ſomething elſe. Apollon. de Syntaxi. L. I. 


C. 3. Itaque quibuſdam philoſophis placuit NOMEN & 


VERBUM SoLAS ESSE PART ES ORATIONIS ; cætera 


vero, ADMINICULA ve! JUNCTURAS earum © quomodo 


navium partes ſunt tabulz & trabes, catera autem (id eft, 


cera, fluppa, & clavi &. —— milia a vincula & conglutinas | 


= tiones 
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whatever either ex it as the Energies, or Ch. III. 
Aßfections, of ſome other thing, or without e 
being the Energies or Affections of ſome 6 
other thing, If they exiſt as the Energies 

er Aﬀectuns of ſomething elſe, then are 
they called ATTRIBUTES. Thus to. 

| think is the attribute of a Man ; ; to be 
white, of a Swan; 70 fly, of an Pale x 
to be four-footed, of a Horfe. If they 

: exiſt not after this manner, then are they 
call'd SUBSTANCES *, Thus Man, 


£5 
988 

5 
Fas 
fy 
on 
I A 


Swan, Eagle, and Horſe, are none of = 
f them Attributes, but all Subſtances, 2 
8 becauſe however they may exiſt in Tine 
a and Place, yet neither of theſe, nar of i 
; any thing elſe, do they exiſt : as s Energies = 
; or Affections. — 
; AND | 
tiones partium nauis is ( hoe 00, . & trabium ) non ' 

partes navis dicuntur. Priſc. L. XI. 913. i i 


* SUBSTANCES.) Thus Ariſtotle. NJ NU By rum 

2 | WOT a 1 e Hh \ M e 
Kern rer r ier r * vroxe- 
Alu, d nol 2 r 6)M% Metaph. Z. 7. 4 
p. 106. Ed. Sylb. 1 eee eee ty 


— — PILE 
— — 323 —— — 


ch. III. 


HE RM E 8. 


Ax p thus all things whatſoever, being : 
either (f) Subſtances or Attributes, it fol- 
lows of courſe that all Words, which are 
 fegnificant as Principals, muſt needs be 
ſignificant of either the one or the other. 
If they are „gn ificant of Subſtances, they 
are call d Subſtantives if of Attributes, 
; they are call'd Attributives. So that ALL 
| Worps whatever, fignifi cant as Princi- 
Pals, are either SUBSTANTIVES or Ar- 
TRIBUTIV ES. 8 


Ac Alx, as to > Words, which are only 


5 ſignificant as Acceſſories, they acquire a 
| Signification either from being aſſociated 
"To one Word, or elſe to many. If to one 
N. ord alone, then as they ean do no more 
than in ſome manner define or determine, 
they may juſtly for that reaſon be called 

N | "54 


* WP 
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(7) This diviſion of things into Subſtance and Attri- 


bute ſeems to have been admitted by Philoſophers of al! 
Sects and Ages. See Categor, c. 2. n E. 
VII. c. 1. De Cel, L. II. c. I. 
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AND thay it 1s ; that all WorDs what- 


7 5 ever are either Principals or Acceſſories ; 3 
or under other Names, either /ion cant 
from themſelves, or fignificant by relation. 
II fognificant from themſelves, they are 

either Subſtantives Or Attributives ; if 
W rontficant by relation, they are either 


Definitives or Connect ives. 80 that un- 


der one of theſe four Species, Suk- 
Ls STANTIVES, ATTRIBUTIVES, Drrixi- 

TIVES, and ConNECTIVES, are ALL 
Wokps, however a! ferent, in a manner 


mcluded. 


IF any of theſe Names feem new and 


unuſual, we may introduce others more 


uſual, by calling the S antives, Nouns; 


the Attributives, VeRBs ; the Definitives, 


 ARTI1- 


If to many. Words at Ch. III. 
once, then as they ſerve to no Siher pur... 
poſe than ro connect, they are called for 

that reaſon by the name of CoN NRG 
A 0 e 


HERMES. 


ch. 111. Wann „ and the Comuttives, Con- 
e eee. N 8 


. D it be aſk'd, what then 3 
5 of Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepoſ. tions, and 
Interjections; the anſwer is, either they 8 
muſt be found included within the Spe- 


80 above-mentioned, or elſe muſt be 


- admitted for ſo many Species by chem- 
ſelves. 


Hh THERE were various opinions in an- 


cient days, as to the number of theſe Parts, 
or Elements of 1 


i Plato in 1 his * Sophiſt 1991155 only 
two, the Nun and the Verb. Ariflotle 
mentions no more, here he treats of 

Þ Propoſitions. Not that thoſeacute Phi- 
loſophers were ignorantof the other Parts, 

but 158 ſpoke with reference to Logic or 


Dia- 


9 . 


* Ton: L p. 107 Edit. Ser. 
4 De Interpr. c. 2 N. 3. 8 
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(g) Partes igitur orationis ſunt en Dialeatics 
duæ, Nomen & VERBUM; guia he ſole etiam per 
| ſe conjunctæ plenam faciunt orationem; alias autem partes 


ouſualnyognpara, hoc oft, conſignificantia appellabant. 


Priſcian. I. 2. p. 574. Edit. Putſchii. Exi/tit hic que- 


dam quæſtio, cur duo tantum, NOMEN & VERBUM, 


fe ( Aristoteles ſe.) determinare promittat, cum plures par- 
tes orationis efſe videantur. Quibus hoc dicendum eft, tan= 
tum Ariflotelem hoc libro diffiniſſe, quantum illi ad id, 


quad inſlituerat tractare, ſuffecit> Traciat namgue de 


ſimplici enuntiatiua oratione, gue feilicet hujuſmodi eft ut 
jJjunttis tantum Verbis et Nominibus componatur. — Duare 
ſuperfluum oft querere, cur alias quoque, que videntur 
orationis partes, non propoſuerit, qui non totius ſimpliciter 
 orationis, ſed tantum ſimplicis orationis in/lituit elementa 


partiri, Boetius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 295. 


Apollonius from the above principles degantly calls the 


Nou and VERB, rd #vyorara Alen TE An, 


the moſt animated parts of Speech. De Syntaxi, I. T. c. 3. 
p. 24. See alſo Plutarch. Nucl. Flas. af 1009. 


— 9 Poet. Cap. 20. 


=D: 


3 
Dialltxic (s), conſidering the Eſſence of Ch. uy 
| Speech as contained in theſe two, becauſe * 
theſe alone combined make a perfect a 
tive Sentence, which none of the reſt 
without them are able to effect. Hence 
therefore Ariſtotle in his * treatiſe of Poe- 
185 (where he was to lay down the ele- 
ments . 


3 
Ch. in. ments of a more variegated ſpeech) wth | 


HERMES. 


— the Article and Conjunction to the Noun 


and Verb, and ſo adopts the ſame Parts, 
with thoſe eſtabliſhed in this Treatiſe. 
25 0 Ari iſtotle' 8 authority (if indeed better 


can be required) may be added that alſo 
7 0x the elder Stoies 6). 


un latter S 1 of lng Parts 


At five, by dividin g the Noun into the 


Appellative and Proper. Others increaſed 


the number, by detaching the Pronoun 
from the Noun; the Participle and Ad- 
derb from the Verb; and the Prepgſition 
from the Conjunction. The Latin Gram- 
marians went farther, and detached the 
ES Interjection from the Adverb, within 


Which by the Greeks it was always in- 
cl uded, asa Species. 


WI 


(.) For this we have the authority of Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus, De Struct. Orat, Sect. 2. whom Quin- 


tihan follows, Inſt. l. 1. c. 4. Diogenes Laertius and 


Priſcian make them always to have admitted five Parts. 


See 1 9 5 lan, as POT” and N Lib. VII. 
Sem. 57 | 


Boo * "THE: FIRST. 


Wꝝ are told indesd by 0 D ae of Ch. ITT. 4 
Da and Quintilian, that Ariſto- — {| 
| 


th, with TheodeFes, and the more early 


writers, held but 7þree Parts of ſpeech, 
the Noun, the Verb, and the Conjunction. | 
This, it muſt be owned, accords with 
the oriental Tongues, whoſe Grammars 
(we are (4) told) admit no other. But 
as to Ari itotle, we have his own authori- . 
| ty to aſſert the contrary, who not only 
enumerates the four Species which we 
have adopted, but aſcertains them each 


we a One Definition *. 


70 ) 1 * 3 quoted | in "the note = immediacy wy 


; preceding. 


7 T8] Antiquiſſime Ima corum of AN qui tres claſſes fas 
ciunt. E/ftque hac Arabum quaque ſententia—Hebrai 
quoque (qui, cum Arabes Grammaticam ſeribere deſmerent, 
artem eam demum ſcribere cœperunt, quod ante annos conti= 
Fit circiter quadringentos) Hebræi, inguam, hac in re ſecuti 
ſunt magiſtros ſues Arabes. — Immo vero trium claſſium nu- 


merum aliæ etiam Orientis lingue retinent. Dubium, 


utrum ed in re Orientales imitati ſunt antiquos Grærorum, 


an hi potius ſecuti ſunt Orientalium exemplum. tut eff, 


etiam veteres Græcos tres tantum partes agnoviſſe, non 


ſelum autor eft Dionyſius, & . Voſſ. de Analog. ir 


8. 1. See alſo Sanctii Minerv. l. I. c. 2. 
* Sup. p. 34. 
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ch. III. To conclude—the Subject of the fol- 
etna " lowing Chapters will be a diſtin& and ſe- 


parate conſideration of the Novun, the 


Vers, the ARTICLE, and the Conjunc- 
tion; which four, the better (as we 
g apprehend) to expreſs their reſpective 
natures, we chuſe to call SuBSTAN- 
TIVES, ATTRIBUTIVES, Drrixirivrs, 
and CoNnNECTIVES. gy 


CHAP, 


Boor TE FIIIITr. 


CHAP. Iv. 


5 Concerning Subſantives, ads Jo PN: | 


NUBSTANTIVES are all thoſe red Ch. Iv. 


Words, which are figni fficant of Sub- DIEM 
: fare, conflneres's as 8 Ons. | 


12 firſt fort. of Subſtances are the 


NATURAL), ſuch as Apunal, macs 
ww. . . 


KS T HERE are other Subſtances of our own 

making. Thus by, giving a Figure not 
natural to natural Materials, we create 
ſuch Subſtances, as Houſe, Ship, Watch, 5 
Teleſcope, Sc. 


Ad Alx, by a more refined operation of 

our Mind alone, we abſtract any Attribute 

from its neceſſary ſubject, and conſider it 

apart, devoid of its dependence. For 
: example, from Body we abſtract 70 Fly; 


D z from 
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HE RME s. 


Ch. IV. from curface; the being W bite; from Soul, 


the being Temperte: 


Anp thus it is we convert even Attr= 
butes into Subptances, denoting them on 
this occaſion by proper Subſtantives, ſuch : 


— Flight, Whiteneſs, Temperance; or elſe 
by others more general, ſuch as Motion, 1 
: Colour, Virtue, Theſe we call A- 
STRACT SUBSTANCES ; | the ſecond ſort 8 

e cell an rirzelar. 


* 


Now all thoſe Gent Subſtances have 


their Genus, their Species, and their In- 


dividuals. For example, in natural Sub- 


ſtances, Animal is a Genus; Man, a Spe- 


cies; Alerander, an Individual. In arti- 


ficial Subſtances, Edifice is a Genus; Pa- 
lace, a Species; the Vatican, an Indivi- 


dual. In abftratt Subſtances, Motion is a 
| Genus; Flight, a Species ; | this Flight 


or that F nds are Individuals 


Book THE FIRST. 


A therefore i every (a) Grxvs may be Ch. IV. 


found ao hole and intire in each one of its © 
Species; ; (for thus Man, Horſe, and a 
are each of them diſtinctly a complete and 
intire Animal) and as every SPECIES may 


be found whole and intire in each one of its 
Individuals; (for thus Socrates, Plato, and 


Xenophon, are each of them completely 
and diſtinctly « Man} hence it is, that 
every Genus, tho' ONE, is multiplied i into 
Many; and every Spectes, tho ONE, is 


allo multiplied into Many, by reference 


70 thoſe beings, which are their proper ſub= 


ordinates. Since then 20 individual Has 
any ſuch ſubordinates, it can never in ſtrict- 
neſs be conſidered as Many, and ſo is 
truly an InpivipvaL as well in Nature 


as in Name, 


— oy” mt — 


100 This is whe Plato 8 to 1 3 in a 
manner ſomewhat myſterious, when he talks of hi 


idiav d wo, tuo g dx xe Xwels, wan 
dartrafttm 5 WANG g, tg GAATAGY, ure pgs ; 
ohen wege Nee. Sophiſt, Pp. 253. Edit. Serrani. 


For the common definition of Genus and Species, ſee the 


Hagoge or Introduction of Porphyry to Ariſtath's Logis. 
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Ch. IV. F. ROM i theſe Principles i it is, that Wards = 

ns following the nature and genius of Things, | 
4 ſuch Subſtantives admit of NUMBER as 
denote Genera or Species, while thoſe, 


| which denote (5) ee, in ſtriet- 
e neſs admit it not. 
1 2 5 1 


(8) Vet ſometimes Individuals have plurality or Num- 
ber, from the cauſes following. In the firſt place the 
Individuals of the human race are ſo large a multitude, 

5 even in the imalleſt N chat it would be difficult to, : 


Ss then inſtead of one only being call'd 1 and 
ane only Antonius, it happens that many are called Mar- 
cus and many called Antonius; and thus tis the Romans 
had their Plurals, Marci and Antonii, as we in later days 
have our Marks and our Autbonies. Now the Plurals 
of this ſort. may be well called accidental, becauſe it is 
merely by chance that the Names coincide. 
Tauhere ſeems more reaſon for ſuch Plurals, as the 
3 Pan Scipios, Catos, or (to inſtance in modern 
names) the Howards, Pelbams, and Montagues; be- 
cauſe a Race or Family is like a ſmaller ſort of Species; 
io that the family Name extends to the Kindred, as the 
ipecific Name extends to the Individuals. 
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A third cauſe which contributed to al proper, 
Names become Plural, was the high Character or Emi- 
nence of ſome one Individual, whoſe Name became af- 


terwards a kind of common ee to denote all 
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al Ne ancthir A ch. IV. 


iſtic, viſible in Subſtances, i is that of SEX, e 


Every Subſtance is either Male or Female; 

or both Male and Female; or neither one 
nor the other. So that with reſpect to 
Sexes and their. Negation, all Subſtances 
conceiveable are comprehended | under this 


"om conſideration, 


5 - Mom: the exiſtptice of Hermaphradites 
Kar rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan- 
guage, hy regarding thoſe diſtinctions 5 
i "ich. : 


— A ed ee; — 


r * — n * - 2h . — * 7 9 — = : a : — 


b ” * 3 FY ua. 


thoſe, who had ende i to merit in the. Gino way. 
Thus every great Critic was call'd an Ariflarehus; 
every great Warrior, an Alexander ; ; every great Beauty, 
a Helen, &c, : 
4 DanrtL come to Fulement a yea a 88 
cries Shyloc& in the Play, when he would 2 the 
wiſdom of the young Lawyer. 
So Martial in that well known verſe, 
Sint MACENATEs, non N Flacee, Mazones. 8. 
Se Lucilius, 7 
AlTIAInOT Montes, Aras NE nns, 41 A. 
THoNES. 


Se PAEQONTES, N AETKAAIQNEZ. Lucian 
in Timon T, I. p- 108. 
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Ch. IV. which are more obvious, conſiders Words 

_— denoting Subſtances to be either Maseu- 
LINE, FEMININE, or NEUTER #, 


HERMES. 


As to our own a Species; ad all thoſe 
% animal 8 pecies, which have reference #6. 
common Life, or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their ſize, form, colour, 
f Gc. are eminently FL ;ftinguifhed, moſt Lan- 
guages have different Subſtantives, to de- 
note the Male and the Female. But as to 
thoſe animal Species, which either I eſs 
frequently occur, or of which one Sex is 
i @pparently d. Ain guiſped from the other, 
in theſe a ſingle Subſtantive commonly 


emees for both Sexes. | 


p | 
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a . . * 1 f 
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* After this manner they a are angehen by” 4 2 
N tle. Tür drpeitor re pet Eppeve,, Ta N Fine, rd d 
" perats, Poet. cap. 21. Protagoras before him had 


eljabliſhed the ſame Diſtinction, calling t them & pg, 


| Sara, X, oxivn. Ariſtot. Rhet. L. III. c. 5. Where 
Mark what were afterwards called, Sherpa, or Neuters, 
were by theſe called ro c pero © antun. ee 
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4” 


4 In the Big JW Tongue i it ſeems a ge- Ch. Iv. 


. | BurT.'tis not ſo in Greek, : 133 | 
many of the modern Tongues. 
of them have Words, 
ſome feminine (and thoſe too in great 


multitudes) which have reference to Sub- 


' ſtances, where Sex never had exiſtence, 
To give one inſtance for many. Minp 
is ſurely neither male, nor female ; yet 
is NOTE, in Greet, maſculine, and MENS, 
in Latin, feminine. ; 


In 


- ' , . : . 
4 N 8 n ; 


F< : y * * Ga wg — „„ 1 4 * —_— * GY > ” * n 
* 


+ Nam quicquid per Naturam Sexui non adſignatur, 


xeutrum Haberi oporteret, fed id Ars, &c. Conſent. «AP 


Putſch. p. 2023, 2024. 


The whole Paſſage Gm Fs Hominun, + que Ne 


 turalia ſunt, &C, is worth Fa 


Theſe all 


ſome maſculine, 15 


neral rule (except only when infringed by e 
a figure of Speech) that no Subſtantive is 
Maſculine, but what denotes a Male ani. 
none Feminine, but what 
denotes a F emale animal Subſtance ; 0d. 
that where, the Subſtance has no Sex, the = 
go Subſtantive 3 1 always Neuer. fy 


„ 1 


ch. Iv. In ſome Words theſe diſtinctions feem | 
N | owing to nothing elſe, than to the mere 
caſual ſtructure of the Word itſelf : It i is 
of ſuch a Gender, from having ſuch 4 


— (0—4k — * — IC — — — — 
—— gp —— —- N 8 —. — 
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— 
. 


—— — —— 
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| : Termination; or from belonging perhaps . I 
: 8 to ſuch a Declenfion. In others we may 
= imagine a more ſubtle kind of reaſoning, 5 ö 

| oo reaſoning which diſcerns, even i= things | 
© without Sex, a diſtant analogy to that great 

| _ NATURAL Di1STINCTION, which (ac- 

| _ cording to Milton) animates the World t. 

| . In this view we may conceive ſuch 


SUBSTANTIVES to have been conſidered 
as-MASCUEINE, which were © conſpicu- 
cus for the Attributes of imparting or 
8 communicating; or which were by na- | 
<<: ture active, ſtrong, and efficacious, and 
that indiſcriminately whether to good 
* or to ill; or which had claim to Emi- 
0 nence, either laudable or otherwiſe.” 
A 3 Tun 


21 Mr. 8 7 ICS Botanift, has waced- — 
the Diſtinction of Sexes throughout the whole Vegetable 
IVarld, and made it the Baſis of his Botanic Method. 


_ 


I —— — 
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Tur Femtnine on the contrary were Ch; IV. 


4% ſuch, as were conſpicuous for the At- — 
„ tributes either of receiving, of con- 

e taining, or of producing and bringing 

«« forth; or which had more of the paſ- 

« ſivein their nature, than of the active; 

<< or which were peculiarly beautiful 

* and amiable; or which had reſpect to 

4c ſuch Exceſſes, as were rather Fe emi- 5 


9 


8 


"iy 


nine, t than Maſculine.“ 


ver wet P.inciples the two greater 
Luminaries were conſidered, one as Maſ- 


culine, the other as Feminine ; the SUN 


(He-, Sol} as Maſculine, from com- 

municating ke which was native 
and original, as well as from the vigorous 
warmth and efficacy of his Rays; the 

Moo (Lenin, Luna) as F eminine, from | 


being the Receptacle only of another's 


Light, and from ſhining with 55 more 


: delicate and boft. 


! 


MTs EE — 


= 4 


HERMES. 


Ch. IV. rave Milton, 


. F irſt i in HIS Faft the gloridus Eanpa WAs as, 
Regent of Day, and all th' Horizon round 
Inveſted with bright rays ; focund to run 

HIS Jongitude thro” Heav's n's "0 road « 


the gray 


| Dawn, and the Pleiades before HIM dane „ 
Shedding feveet influence. * ' Leſs bright the 


Moon 


But oppoſite, In levell 4 72 TH 700 ft, 


His mirrour, with full face borro wing HER 5 


Light 


Þ rom HIM, er other 2 SHE needed none. 


P. L. VII. 370. 


"by Virgil 1 were conſidered as Bro- 


ther and Siſter, which f ſtill preſerves tho 


fame diſtinction. 


Mer FnArRLs radiisobnoxia furgereLoxA. 
[=> WS "Ba 396. 


Tur Sky or ETHERis in Greet and La- 
tin Maſculine, as being the ſource of thoſe 
ſhowers, which impregnate the Earth. 
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* The EAaRrTH on the contrary is univer- Ch. IV. 


fally Feminine, from being the grand Re 
ceiver, the grand Container, but above n 
from being the Mother (cither mediately | 
or immediately) of every ſublunary Sub- 
Nance, whether animal or vegetable. 


Tus Virgil, 


bribus ATHER 


Coxjuols in gremium LETE de deſeendit, 


& omnes 


6. II. 325. 
Tuus Shakeſpear, 


1 + COMM ON MoTazR, Thou 
V. boſe W, omb near able, and ite 


| Breaſt 


Teems and feeds all—Tim. of Athens. ” 


80 Milton, 
Whatever Earth, ALL- BEARING Mo- 


THER, yields. P. L. N 
90 


* 3 Nat. Se 1 Ul 14. — 
4 Haller Yn xaige—Gree. Auth. . 281. 


WP 


Tum PaTER OMNIPOTENS 's fecundis in- 


Aen. alit magno commixtus corpore fetus. : 


: 
14 
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2 


N Jam MATER alt Trrtus. vire ſue 


min frat (e). - Xn. XI. 71. 


Anon art! ficial Subſtances the Snrp 


(Nabe, Navis) is feminine, as being ſo 
eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, Proviſi ions, ; 
Goods, Sc. Hence Sailors, ſpeaking of | 
their Veſſel, ſay always, © SHE rides at 


" * anchor,” ec SHE 15 wider ſail, ”— 


A City (T6, Civitas T and a Coons 
TRY (Harp, Patria) are feminine alſo, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 
Receivers, and farther by being as it were 


the Mothers and Nurſes of their ban a 


5 Inbabitaate. 2 


 Tnvus 


nn : a * . 5 1 1 3 5 18 3 
=Yy K 1 . . — 0 * 


(e) dis i 76 dg 111 THE guru, os OHAT 


_ 5 MHTEPA welligen. OTPANON d x; HAION, 


19 "FI Tb @&XXwv TwV roid rn, we TEN MAN TAL 0 


HATEPAL e Ariſt. & Gener. . Anim: 


1. c. 2 7 oe * 
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Salve, MAGNAPARENS FRUGUM, Satur- 95 
: nia Tellus, 2 
| Macna VIX un —  Geor. II. 173. 


So, i in that Heroic Epigram on thoſe 
brave Greeks, who fell at Cheronea, ; 


Tai de Harne © noo Tay mAdra 1 
2 vr 
aur 
Their PARENT CounTxy 7 in HER boſom 
5 holds 5 
. Their wearied bodies.— —* 


80 Milton, | 


T he City, which Thou "I 70 other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, Ovens of : 
be Earth, Par. Reg. L. IV. 


As to the Oer Ax, tho' from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers, as well as the 
5 Container 8 


x 4 
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* Demoſt. in Orat. de Corona. 
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Tube Virgil, 1 1 Cb. Iv. 
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H E R M E 8. 
cn. IV. e and Produttreſs of ſo 1 many Ve. 


1 75 - getables and Animals, it might juſtly have 
been made (like the Earth) Feminine; yet 
its deep Voice and boiſterous Nature have, in 

| ſpight of theſe reaſons, prevailed to make 

it t Male. Indeed the very ſound of Homer 8 


uE olive» "Queavoio, 


would ſuggeſt to a hearer, even ignorant 
of its meaning, that the Subject was in⸗ 
compatible with female delicacy and loft- 


neſs. 8. 


TIME (X96) Se bis mighty Bfice- 
ey upon every thing around us, is by the 
Greeks and Engliſh juſtly conſidered as 
Maſculine. Thus in that elegant diſtich, 
ſpoken by a decrepit old Man, 


3 0 yap Xpovey Þ Eau, rer 8  goÞ0s, 
"Arava d EN dobevigena +. = 


Me Tims hath bent, that ſorry Artiſt, ns 
| hat ſurely makes, whate'er he handles, 


\ Worſe. 


a.m . 5 „ — —— 


So 


— — . 


* Q Nint. Toller dyn : WAveTio ROWE Anion: 
Græc. Anth. p. 290. 


— 4 Stob. Ecl. p. 591, 
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Bo too Shakeſpear, ſpeaking likewifo of Ch. Iv. 


Tins, 


Orl. Whom doth uE gallop withal ? 
Roſ. W ith, @ thief to the gallows.— 


As ou like 1 it, 


Tur Greek bare or "Adin. « al the 


Engl. iſh DEATH, ſeem from the ſame ir- 


reſiſtible Power to have been conſidered 
as Maſculine. Even the Vulgar with us 


are ſo accuſtomed to this notion, that a 


- A 


FeMaLE DEATH they would treat as 
i ridiculous (4). ). 


1 a few examples of the maſeu- ; 


line Death. 


. 


— 


"I —— : 


* tad 


(d) Well therefore did Milton in his Paradiſe Loſt 
not only adopt DEATH, as a Perſon, but conſider him 


as Maſculine : in which he was fo far from introducing 


a Phantom of his own, or from giving it a Gender not 
ſupported by Cuftem, that perhaps he had as much the 

. - Santtton of national Opinion for his Maſculine Death, as 
_ the ancient Poets had for many of their Deitics, 
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Ch. IV. 


ee 


ee upon the Elegie of his 


Friend Heraclitus— 


A. * Tea! v aher, | fow ö TavTAY 
 Aprdnryp Aly 8 BK e elsa Sabel. 


1 —e thy foeet warbling frains 
Still live immortal, nor on them /hall DR A T H 


: His hand e er lay, the” Ravager ef all. 


or Draa is one of the Perſons of the 
drama; ; the beginning of the play is made 

up of dialogue between Him and Apollo; 

and towards its end, there is a fight be- 
tween Him and Hercules, i in which Her- 
cules is conqueror, and reſcues  Alceſtis 


1 the Aleeſti of Euripides, Oduar 


z from his hands. 


IT is well known too, that SLEEP and 

= Darn are made Brothers by Homer. 
It was to this old Gorgias elegantly allud- 
ed, when at the extremity of a long life 

he lay lumbering on his Death- bed. A 

Friend * him, 66. How he did? 


©© SLEEP 


* 
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upon delivering me over to the car 


3 e BROTHER We 


150 Shakeſpear, ſpeaking of Lik, 


| nere Thou art Death 's F vol ; 


| For HIM Thou labour ft oy thy fight 4% 


ſhun,” 
And, aur run ft towards HIM . 


Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


80 2 


= Dire was the toffir ng, deep the groans 4 


| Deſpair 


Tended the ſick, buſi eſt from couch to er 
And over them triunphant DEATH HN 


dart 
Shook ; but delay'd to ftrike— 


v. L. XI. 489 (). 


THE 


8 De — | ns — 


(e) „Hon we O TIINOE extra WREUNKT AT i= 
beoh T' AAEASONI. Stob. Ecl. p. 600. 
(Y) Suppoſe in any one of theſe examples we intro- 


duce a female Death; ſuppoſe we read, 


E 3 | And 


5 $3 
. Steep (replied. the old Man) 10 705 Ch. IV. 
„ 


* * 
w , l 4 2 « D 7 * — 4 a Fen 
- >; 2 © * —— - „„ . O - 1 * 
a 2 — py — "x, —<2 > 98 — * * = — - — . = * 2 7 \ — 
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H E R M K " 


Ch. IV. Tax fares Being (805, Gebe, Deus, | 
ey Dieu, &c.) is in all languages Maſculine, 
in as much as the maſculine Sex is the 
ſuperior and more excellent; and as He 
is the Creator of all, the Father of Gods 
and Men. Sometimes indeed we meet 
with ſuch words as To TIparev, Te Oeiov, 
Numen, Driry (which laſt we Engliſh 
join to a neuter, ſaying Deity itſelf} 
ſometimes I fay we meet with tacſe 
Neuters. The reaſon in theſe inſtances 
ſeems to be, that as Gop is prior to all 
things, both in dignity and in time, 
this Priority is better characterized and 
expreſt by a Negation, than by any of 


thoſe Diſtinctions which are co-ordinate 


; with ſome Opal. te, as Male for example 
Is 


— — — 4 ——J * 4 — * : — — 2» —„— ” - 5 - * —— . ww... 


3 privmphant Death xs art 
Shook, &c. 


What a falling off ! How are the nerves and tid 
of the whole Sentiment weakened! 


* * 
2 R = A 
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Left, Se. Sc. (C). 
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is co- ordinate with F emale, Right with Ch. IV. 


v IRTuE (Aberd, Virtus) as well as 


moſt of its Species, are all Feminine, per- 
haps f from their Beauty and amiable Ap- 
5 pe. ance, which are not without effect e- ; 
ven upon the moſt e and b 


* 4 d 


. 


„ 


be! Thus: ame peaking on the ſame Subject 


polokoyies N nuiv H? FroNoying ETHAMHTE 
TIS N Eppeviomovy 1 i odurfird (lege unters) - 


poopweov Peper ON 18 £1X0TW5* TW . v Gp | 
pevs T6 Jnav ovgorxor* 70 (lege #5) d: IIANTHI 
ATAQE AITINIT ovgorxgov 89, GAAG d 
; atem TON GEON ouefaũ holes, Lees] 18 


celeb regęo TWy Yew TS Upeipatvs WeoTHAWPTES, 8g 


&UT0v vo opE uh. PRIMUM dicimus, quod nema 
etiam eorum, qui theologtam nobis fabularum integumentis 


obvolutam tradiderunt, vel maris vel femme ſpecte fingere 
arſus gi: idgue merits : conjugatum enim mari i fmini- 


num eft, Caus æ autem omnino ABSOLUTA AC siu- 
PLICI nibil eff conjugatum. Immo vero cum DRU 
maſculino genere appellamus, ita ipſum nominamus, genus 


præſtantius ſubmiſſo atque humili praferentes. Ammon. 


in Lib. de Interpr. p. 30. b.—zs yap ivauriov Tw 
Hewry di. Ariſtot. Metaph. A. p. 210. Sylb. 


| And felt how awful Goodneſs i 16, and ſw 
VIx Tur: in her ſhape how lovely ; ; ſaw, ” 


5 His b . — 


HER MES. 


— 7o the Devil tend, 


and pin 4 


1 HIS being a lowed: Vics (Kasia) be- 
| comes Feminine of courſe, as being, n 
the obo ia, or Co-ordination of things, 
Virtue 8 natural Oppoſite won 


"Tan; Fancies, 8 3 fickle 


Changes of Fox TUNE would appear but 
awkwardly under a Character that was 
Male i dat taken together they make "5 

| Torr 


— 


(5) They are both repreſented as Females by Xeno- 
phon, in the celebrated Story of Hercules, taken from 
Pirodicus. See Memorab. L. II. c. 1. As to the 


cugoi xi here mentioned, thus Varro. Pythagoras 


Samius ait omnium rerum initia efſa bina : ut finitum & 
infinitum, bonum & malum, vitam & mortem, diem & 
noctem. De Ling. Lat. L. IV. See alſo Ari/t. Mo- 
zoph, L. I. c. 5. and Eccl-ſiticus, Chap. hi. ver. 24. 
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5 very natural Female, which has no mall Ch. IV. 
reſemblance to the Coquette of a modern 
Comedy, beſtowing, withdrawing, and 
ſhifting her favours, as different Beays 
ſucceed to her good Uraces. 


Tranſmutat incertos bonorer, FO 
Nunc mibi, nunc alt benigna. Hor. 


Wu v the FukiEs were made Female, 
is not fo eaſy to explain, unleſs it be that 
female Paſſions of all kinds were conſi- 
dered as ſuſceptible of greater exceſs, than 
male Paſſions; and that the Furies were 5 
to be repreſented, as Things ſuperlatively ee 
Outrageous. — 


f :  Talibus Ale&s diftis 1 in Iras.. 

At Juveni oranti ſaubitus tremor dener 
22 

Diriguere ocult Tot Erinnys ibilat 2 

? —_ 

1 7 antaque ſe facies aperit : tum flammes ! 

[ 17170707 LO 
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HER ME s. 


Ch. Iv. Lumina cundlantem & guerentem dicere 


plura 
Repulit, S geninos erexit crinibus an- 
gues, 
Satay tag inſonuit, e bac ad- 
ai ore 
Eu Ege vita ju *. 1 
A: An. VII. 455 G0. 


Hz 


« by The Wark above ad Time, Death, ; 
- Pie Virtue, &c. in Greek, Latin, French, and Py 
modern Languages, though they are diverſified with 
Genders in the manner deſcribed, yet never vary the 
Gender which they have once acquired, except ina few 
| Inſtances, where the Gender is doubtful. We cannot 
ſay n 1 an or 0 Agen, hec Virtus or hic Virtus la Ver- 


tu or le Vertu, and fo of the reſt. But it is otherwiſe 
in Zrnghſh, We in our own language ſay, Virtue is 
tits own Reward, or Virtue is her own Reward ; Time 
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maintains its wonted Pace, or Time maintains his 
5 wonted Pace. 


There is a ſingular advantage in this liberty, as K 
enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diſtinc- 
tion between the ſevere or Logical Stile, and the orna- 
mental or Rhetorical, For thus when we ſpeak of the 
above Words, and of all others naturally devoid of Sex, 
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ject, my conſult Ammonius the Peripate- no 
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Hz, that welt ſee n more on this Sub- Ch. IV. 
mann © 


tic, 


mA q : — 9 — 


as Neuters, we - ſpeak of them as the are, and as ho 5 1 | 
comes a /ogical Inquiry. When we give them Sex, by 
making them Maſculine or Feminine, they are from 


henceforth perſonified; are a kind of intelligent Beings, 
and become, as ſuch, the proper ornaments either of 


: Rhetoric or of Poetry. 


Thus 1M 2 | 


-— > Thunder, 
WWing'd with red lightning and i impetuous rage, 4 
Perhaps hath ſpent 81s aft P. Loft. 1. 174. 9 


The Poet, having juſt before called the Hail, and 


| Thunder, God's Miniſters of Vengeance, and ſo perſoni- 
| fied them, had he afterwards ſaid ite Shafts for his 
| Shafts, would have deſtroyed his own Image, and ap- 
: proached withal ſo much nearer to Proſe. 


| The following Paſſage | is from the ſame Poem. 


Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 


His red right hand P. L. II. 174 


In this Place His Hand is clearly preferable eicher to 
HFler's or Its, by immediately referring us to ore im- 


ſel If, on HF: 


J ſhall 
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© HSANEE 
Cb. Iv. tic, in his Commentary on the Treatiſe 


de Interpretatione, where the Subject is 


treated at large with reſpect to the Greek 
Tongue. We ſhall only obſerve, that as 

all ſuch Speculations are at beſt but Con- 
: jectures, ney ſhould therefore be receiv- 


ed 


a _ wy - — — ah 


1 ſhall ay give one inflance more, and quit this 
5 . . 


A his command th up- rooted Till retird 
Each to ra18 place: they heard his voice and went 
Olſeguious: Heav'n His wonted face renew'd, 
And with 6 fre flourets Hill and Valley ſmiPd. 
FP. L. VI. 


See alſo 1 Ver. 54, 5 7 of the ſame Book. 


: "Hey all things are perſonified; ay” Hills 1 hs 
Valleys ſmile, and the Face of Heaven is renewed. 


| Suppoſe then the Poet had been neceſſitated by the laws 
of his Language to have ſaid Each Hill retir'd to 1Ts 


Place. Heaven renewed 1718 wonted face—how profaic 


and lifeleſs would theſe Neuters have appeared ; how 
| detrimental to the Proſopopeia, which he was aiming to 


_ eſtabliſh! In this therefore he was happy, that the 


Language, in which he wrote, impoſed no ſuch neceſ- 


ſity; and he was too wiſe a Writer, to 1mpoſe it on 
_ himſelf. It were to be wiſhed, his Coe had been 


25 wiſe on their parts. 
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ed with candour, rather than ſcrutinized Ch. IV. 
with rigour. Puarro's words on a Subject GEE 


near akin are for their aptneſs and elegance 


well worth attending. Non mediocres 
enim tenebræ in ſilud, ubi hec captanda 
negue eo, quo pervenire volumus, ſemite 
trite 3 neque non in tramitibus quædam ob- 

| Jefla, quæ euntem retinere paſſunt s. 


To conclude this Chapter. 5 We may 
collect from what has been ſaid, chat 
both NuMBeR and GN DER appertain to 
Worps, becauſe in the firſt place tney 
appertain to TrinGs ; that is to ſay, be- 


Cauſe S ubſtances are Many, and have either 
Sex, or no Sex; therefore Subſtantives have 


Number, and are Maſculine, F eminine, ar-- 


Neuter. There is however this diffe- 


rence between the two Attributes; : Now 
BER in ſtrictneſs deſcends no lower, than 
Eo TY 


* De Ling. Lat. L. IV. 


I. = 11 E R M E 8. 


S on the contrary ſtops not here, but de- 


TIVES, PROPERLY $0 CALLED. 


"cauſe of which lee before, p. 39 


CHAP, 


cn. Iv. © the hf Rank of Species (4) GIxDER 


ſcends to every Individual, however di- 5 
verſified. And ſo much for SuBST AN- 


7 h) The reakbn why Number goes no lower, i Rs 
that it does not naturally appertain to Individuals z ; the 
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CHAP. V. 


C oncerning Subſtantives of the Secondary 


Order. 


7 E are now to Pede to a Secon-. 5 Ch. 1 7. 


55 Every Object which preſents itſelf to 
the Senſes or the Intellect, 1s either then 


perceived for the fit time, or elſe is re- 
cCognized as having been perceived Le- 
fore. In the former caſe it is called an 


Object rhe mpiry pvbgeue, of the firſt 
4nowledge or e eee 60 3 in the lat- 
| ter 


— _ — 


* : — 


WR See Ae 4 EL} £6 16. p- 49. 1 2. 
c. 3. p. 103. Thus Priſcian— Intereſt autem inter de- 
monſtrationem & relationem hoc; quod demonſtratio, in- 
; terrogationt reddita Frimam Cognitionem oftenatt ; * 


Quis 


= DARY RACE of SUBSTANTIVES, — 
4 Race quite different from any already i 

mentioned, and whoſe Nature may be ex- 
| ns in the tollowing & manner. 5 


= 
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i HERMES. 
Ch. V. ter it is called an Object Thc Jevrepac de 


— ccc, of the fecond e or r acquaint- 
ance. 


Now as all Converſation paſſes between 
. Particulars or Individuals, theſe will often 
- happen to be reciprocally Objects Tic d- 
rue yvdceoc, that is to ſay, ill chat inſtant 
a unacquainted with each other. What then 
is to be done? How ſhall the Speaker ads 7 
dreſs the other, when he knows not his 
Name? or how explain himſelf by his ; 
own Name, of which the other is wholly 5 
ignorant? Nouns, as they have been de- 
ſcribed, cannot anſwer the purpoſe. The 
firſt expedient upon this occafion ſeems 
to have been Airs, that is, Pointing, or 
Indication by the Fi inger or Hand, ſome 
traces of which are ſtill to be obſerved, as 
a part of that Action, which naturally at- 
tends our ſpeakin g. But the Authors of 


— x5 > 


' | 
, 
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es 


AY a | 
T . nguage. 
1 . e e 9 y 
| Lot Quis fecit? Ego: e vero — Copnitio- 22 
'| nem Ffignificat, ut, Is, de quo jam dixi. Lib. AI. 
| P. 936. Edit. Tagen 


ö Bo ox THE Fins. e * 
La were not content with chi Ch. v 


f They invented a race of Words to ſupply 

N this Pointing; ; which Words, as they al- 

: ways ſtood for Subſtantives or Nouns, were 
» characterized by the Name of 'AvTuvvpai, 
or PRoxouns (5). Theſe alſo they diſ- 


: x tinguiſhed into three ſeveral ſorts, calling 
them Pronouns of the Firſt, the Second, 

| --- and the Third Perſon, with a view to cer- 

N tiain diſtinctions, which may be explained 
as follows, : 

;  Suppost the Parties converſing to be 


wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
: Countenance on either fide known, and 
175 9 = es the 


TOE "Excivo wv 8 TO AE AEIZEQS bY 
A ννα οοονν 'ANTONOMAZOMENON. Apoll. 
de Synt. L. II. c. 5. p. 106. Priſcian ſeems io con- 
ſider them fo peculiarly deſtined to the expreſſion of In- 
dividuals, that he does not ſay they ſupply the place of 
any Noun, but that of the pr:per Name only. And 
this undoubtedly was their original, and ſtill is their 
true and natural uſe. PRONOMEN ef? pars orationis, 
- que pro nomine proprio uniuſcujuſque accipitur. Priſc. 
L. XII. See alſo Apoll. L. I. c. 9. p. 117, 118 
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HE RN E s. 


ch. v. the subject of the Converſation to be the 
— — Speaker himſelf. Here, to ſupply the place . 
of Pointing by a Word of equal Power, 
they furniſhed the Speaker with the Pro- 
noun, I. I write, 1 ay, I defrre, &c. and 
as the Speaker 3 18 always principal with 
reſpect to his own diſcourſe, this they 


15 ; called for that reaſon the Pronoun of the 
Fay Perſon. ; 


Adam ſuppoſe the Subject of the 
-Converlation” to be the Party addreſt. 
Here for ſimilar reaſons they invented 

the Pronoun, Thou. Thou writeſt, Thou 
 walkeſt, &c. and as the Party addreft is 

next in dignity to the Speaker, or at leaſt 
comes next with reference to the diſ- 

. courſe; this Pronoun they therefore call- 
. ed the Pronoun of be Second Perſon. 


Lavecy, fappoſ the Subject of Con- 
verſation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addreſt, but ſome Third Object, di if 
ferent from both. Here they provided an- 
other Pronoun, HE, SHE, or IT, which 


in 
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zn diſtinction to the two former was called ch. V. 
. Pronoun * the 7, Bird Perſon. ot 


: Ax D thus it was that Pronouns came to 
[= be mie * their reſpective PBR= 5 
sos . 


8 


e PT whe . Fade; 
— 


(e) The Deſcription of the different PzR$soNs here 
given is taken from Priſcian, who took it from Apollo 
nius. Perſanæ Pronominum ſunt tres; prima, ſecunda, 
tertia. Prima eff, cum He, gue loquitur, de fe pronun- 

tiat; Secunda, cum de ed pronunciat, ad quam directo 
ſermone loquitur; Tertia, cum de ed, quæ nec loqui- 
tur, nec ad ſe directum accipit Sermonem. L. XII. 
p. 940. Theodore Gaza gives the fame Diſtinctions. 
IIe ros icon ic. * @ Dept falls GpaGes 5 vun, | 

7 Kallen, g GW wee! T8, weg ov 0 Avy©” rler, 5 wee! 


"es Gan. Gram. L, IV. p. 152. 


This account of Perkins is far n to the com- 
mon one, which makes the Firſt the Speaker ; the Se- 
cond, the Party addreft; and the Third, the Subject. 
For tho' the Firſt and Second be as commonly deſcrib- 
ed, one the Speaker, the other the Party addreſt; yet 

till they become ſubjecis of the diſcourſe, they havi no 
_ Exiſtence. Again as to the Third Perſon's being the 
7 es this is a character, which it Mares in common 


ta | with 


. 


Ch. v. 


f F om 3 forward for 1 500 V aka (tho? ſhe be all 
5 285 time the party addreſt) we hear nothing farther of 
this Second Perfon, a variety of other Subjects filling vp 

5 the Narrative. ; 


nA s 


As to ö Nunbis, the Pronoun of each 8 
Perſon has it: T0 has the plural (WIE), 
15 becauſe 


with both the other Perſons, and which can never there: 
fore be called a peculiarity of its own. To explain by f 
an inſtance or two. When Eneas begins the narrative 

of his adventures, the ſecond Perſon immediately appears, 
becauſe he makes Dido, whom he am the 1 imme- | 
2 diate lübject of his Diſcourſe. 


lud, Regina jubes, ren enovare dolorem. 


7 


a the mean time the Firf Perſon n may 1 ſcen every 

5 where, becauſe the Speaker every where is himſelf the 
Subject. They were indeed Events, as he ſays him- 
ME F i | 


—gnueque itfe miſerrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui— — 


Not that the Second Perſon does not often occur in the 
courſe of this Narrative; but then it is always by a Fi- 
— gure of Speech, when thoſe, who by their abſence are 
in n fact ſo many Third Perſons, are converted into Se- 


cond 5 
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Bur tho' all theſe Pronouns have Num- 
ber, it does not appear either in Greek, or 
Latin, or any modern Language, that 
thoſe of the firſt and ſecond Perſon carry 
the e diſtinctions of Sex. The reaſon ſeems 
© 3. ; to 


- ll —_ * 
nm . cots. 4 — * — — — 


_ * —— — 5 — 


cond Perfans by being 88 as e The real 5 


Second Perſon 0 Dido )1 is never once hinted. 


Thus fag as to Vireil But when we read £ 100 
we find neither Fir Perſon, nor Second, in any Part of 


the whole Work. The reaſon is, that neither Speaker 8 


nor Party addreſt (in which light we may always view 
the Writer and his Reader) can poſſibly become the 


Subject of pure Mathematics, nor indeed can any thing 


elſe, except abſtract Quantity, which neither peaks 


itſelf, nor is ſpoken to by another. 


becauſe there may be many Speakers at Ch. v. 
once of the ſame Sentiment; as well as — * 
one, who, including himſelf, ſpeaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Tnov) has the 
plural (you), becauſe a Speech may 
be ſpoken to many, as well as to one. 
(Hr) has the plural (THEY), becauſe 
the Subject of diſcourſe | is often Wang at 
once. 
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1 HERMES. 
Ch. v. to be, that the Speaker and Hearer being 
>= generally preſent to each other, it would 
have been ſuperfluous to have marked a 
difſtinction by Art, which from Nature 
and even Dreſs was commonly (4) appa- 
rent on both ſides. But this does not 
55 hold with reſpect to the third Perſon, 
of whoſe Character and Diſtinctions, (in- 3 
cluding Sex among the reſt) we often 
know no more, than what we learn from 
the diſcourſe. And hence it is that in 
moſt Languages the third Perſon has its 
| Genders, and that even Engl, % (which al- 
lows its Adjectives no Genders at all) 
has in this Pronoun the triple (e) diſtinc- 
oy tion of 85 She, and I. 5 


HENCE 


n ä — 


(4) Demonſtratio thſa ſecum genus oftendit. Priſcian. 


L. XII. p. 942. See e coll de Syntax, L. II. c. 7. 
Þ- — 
(e) The Utility of this Diſtinction may be better 
found in ſuppoſing it away. Suppoſe for example-we 


ſhould read in ry: theſe words —Fie cauſed him 
| to 
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Hence too we ſee the lo. why a Ch. v. 


F 4 „ 


to deflroy him and that we were to be informed the 
[He], which is here thrice repeated, ſtood each time 
for ſomething different, that is to ſay, for a Man, for 
a Woman, and for a City, whoſe Names were Alex 
ander, Thais, and Perſepolis, Taking the Pronoun in 
this manner, diveſted of its Genders, how would it ap- 
| pear, which was deſtroyed ; which was the deſtroyer ; 
and which the cauſe, that moved to the deſtruction ?. 
But there are not ſuch doubts, when we hear the Gen- 
ders diſtinguiſhed ; when inftead of the ambiguous 
Sentence, He cauſed him to deſtroy him, we are told 
with the proper diſtinctions, that SHE cauſed HIM ts 
deſtroy iT. Then we know with certainty, what 
before we could not: that the Promoter was the 
Woman; that her Inſtrument was the Hero; and : 
that the Subject of their Cruelty was the unfortunate : 
City. . 


( f) r tamen Cur pris ima a quidem Perſona & 


: fecunda ſingula Pronomi na habeant, tertiam vero ſex di- 
verſe indicent voces? Ad quod reſpondendum eſt, quod 


prima quidem & ſecunda Perſona ideo non egent diverſis 


vocibus, quod ſemper præſentes inter ſe ſunt, & demon- 
ftrative ; tertia vero Perſona modo demonſtrativa oft, ut, 
Mi" Ifte ; modo 1 ut H, te, &c. Priſm, | 


Fugle Pronoun (F) to each Perſon, an I 8 8 
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HERMES. 


Ch. y. to the F ir, and a T hou to the Second. are 


_ abundantly ſufficient to all the purpoſes of 
1 But it is not ſo with reſpect to 
the Third Perſon. The various relations 
of the various Objects exhibited by this 
(I mean relations of near and diſtant, pre- 
ſent and abſent, ſame and different, de- 
finite and indefinite, Sc. ) made it neceſ- 
ſary that. here there ſhould not be one, 
but many Pronouns, ſuch as He, This, 
7 hat, Oils i 8 Kc. 5 x 


Ir a be nf d e that all 


theſe. Words do not always appear as 
Pronouns. WW hen they ſtand by them- 
ſelves, and repreſent ſome Noun, (as 
yy when we {: ay, Tris zs Vii 7 fue, or dens, 
| Give me Tur) then are they Pronouns, 
But when they are aſſociated to ſome 
Noun (as when we fay, THIS Habit is 
Virtue; or den rubc, THAT Man de- 
frauded me) then as they ſupply not the 


place of a Noun, but only ferve to aſcer- 
tain one, they fall rather into the Species 


of Definitives or Articles. That there is 


indeed 


N 
* 
"3 
1 


2 
1 
1 
: 
4 
i 


Boo THE LITTER 


(20 To Aktbe⸗ ud tudes, By 71 J Adhevgl ” 
od. d % TE ARTICLE Hand WITH 4a 
Mun; but THE PRONOUN lands FOR a Noun. 


Apoll. L,. I. c. 3. p. 22. Aula 2 rd debęa, Ti 


7 \ \ dp | . / 7 / 5 \ | 
po T% Oονν,jia CUvGpTICEWS UAMOFAVTA, fic THY 


 UTOTET AY ev nv ae perarinit. Now Arti- 
ticles themſelves, when they quit their Connection with 
Nouns, paſs into ſuch Pronoun, as is proper upon the occa- 
fron. Ibid. Again—Oray rd "Ap3poy pen HE c- 
har wap dre, ole ll dt oUyratiy ove 


Kar@? | 


73 
indeed a near h between Pronouns Ch. V. 
and Articles, the old Grammarians have 
all acknowledged, and ſome words it has 
been doubtful to which Claſs to refer. 
The beſt rule to diſtinguiſh them is this 
Ihe genuine PRoxouN always ſtands 
by elf} aſuring the Power of a Noun, 
and ſupplying its Place — The genuine : 
| ARTICLE mever Hand. by itſelf, but 
appears at all times aſſociated to ſome- - 
thing elſe, requiring a Noun for its ſup- 
port, as much as Attributives or (is) Ad- 
Jectives, 


Ch. v. 


HERMES. 


As to the Coal: nes of thats Pro- 
' nouns, it is, as follows. 


> hd. 
— . — 


ä 


pany Nv mgorilediqueba, & 21 dons avdryuns tis 4 
vv lalabnpbioerai, ei Ele Bx tyſivopevoy pert” 0vo= 
dar quid avri ovenatO» wagen. When - 
the Article is aſſumed without the Noun, and has (as we 
explained before) the ſame Syntax, which the Noun bas; 
it muſt of abſolute neceſſity be admitted for a Pronoun, brag 5 
it appears without a Noun, and yet is in power affumed for” 


one. Ejuſd. L. II. c. 8. p. 113. L. I. c. 45. p. 96. 


_ ARTICULIS autem PRONOMINA connumerantes, Fi- 
| wIT0s ea ARTICULOS appellabant ; ihſes autem Ar 
ticulos, quibus nos caremus, INFINITOS ARTICULOS 


Inter Pronomina & Articulos hoc intereſt, quod Pronomina 
= putantur, que, cum ſola int, vicem nominis complent, 5 
1 QUIS, ILLE, IS TE: Articuli vero cum Pronominibus, 
aui NMeminibus, aut Partwcipiis adjunguntur. Donat. 

Gram. p. 753. = 


Pr ien, qeking of the Ga ſays a as follows: 


dicebant. Vel, ut ali dicunt, Articulos connumerabant 


Pronominibus, & ARTICULARIA £05  PRONOMINA 
vocabant, &c. Priſc. L. I. p. 574. Varro, ſpeaking 
of Quiſue and Hic, calls them both Ax TICLEs, the 
firſt indefinite, the ſecond definite. De Ling. Lat. 
I. VII. See alſo L. IX. p. 132. Voſſius indeed in 
his Analogia (L. I. c. 1.) oppoſes this Doctrine, be- 
cauſe ie has not the ſame power with the Greek Ar- 


ticle , 


"he Firſt or 
Second 5 


be 
85 
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Book THE Fixer. 


with each other. For example, it is 


good ſenſe, as well as good Dane, 3s - 
ſay in any Language—l am HE—Trou 
ART He—but we cannot fay—T Au 
Trou—nor Tho ART I. The reaſon 
is, there is no abſurdity for the Speaker to 
be the Subject alſo of the Diſcourſe, as 
when we ſay, Tam He; or for the Perſon 


aldreſt; as when we fay, Thou art He. 


But for the ſame Perſon, in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, to be at once the Speaker, 
and the Party addreſt, this is impoſſible; 
and ſo therefore is the Coaleſcence of the 
a Firſt and Second Perſon. 


AND! now perhaps we have ſeen enough 


of Pronouns, to Percent how * differ 


from 


4 


ticle, 3. But he did not enough attend to the antient 


Writers on this Subject, who conſidered all Words, as 
AR TICLES, which being affectated to Nouns (and not 


landing in their place) ſerved in any manner to aſcertain, 
and determine their Significatian, | 


75 


Second will, either of them, by them- Ch. v. 
ſelves coaleſce with the Third, but not — 


HE RME 8. 


Ch. v. from Wider Subſtantives. The others are 
Primary, theſe are their Subſtitutes ; 


3 
— 


Nr err 


* 


kind of ſecondary Race, which were ta- 
5 ken in aid, when for reaſons already (4) 
mentioned the others could not. be uſed. 
It is moreover by means of theſe, and of 5 
Articles, which : are nearly allied to them 
| that 5 


N — 
—_ 


(BY See theſe OOTY at : the beginning m7 this chap- 

'ter, of which reaſons the principal one is, that © no 
* Noun, properly ſo called, implies its own Preſence. 
0 Tt is therefore t aſcertain ſuch Preſence, that the Pro- 
& noun is taken in aid; and hence it is it becomes 


ON ce equivalent to J:7tis, that! is, to Pointing or. Tudication 


C y the Finger. It is wo remar King in that Verte 
ee . 


Sed 7 pub um ft DIGITO MONSTRARL & dicier, | 
Hic EST. e 


t 


| how the Alki, and the Pd are introduced toge- 
gether, and made to co-operate to the ſame end. 


Sometither by virtue of UTIL we Pronoun of the 
third Perſon ſtands for the gh 


Aud 7 i Fay erit IC quoque Mite: 
That is, 1 a alfo will be a Soldier, 
7 Tibul, . II. El. 6. v. 7 be Sec 22 
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down to denote that infinitude of” Par- 

e ziculars, which are for ever ariſing, and 

cc ceaſing to be.” But more of this here- 
” after it IN a proper place. - . 


ready mentioned, they may be called Pre- 
Poſi tive, as may indeed all Subſtantives, 
becauſe they are capable of introducing 
or leading a Sentence, without having 


lar, and ſome are mental. De Syntaxi, L. II. DR al 
b. 104. 


| Book THE Finer, 5 97. 
chat Lax VAE, tho' in itſelf only Ch.V. 
* ſignificant of general Ideas, is brought © 


As. to i the three orders of Pronouns ab fo 


reference to any thing previous. But be- 
fides thoſe there 1 is ANOTHER PRONOUN 
(in 


It may be obſerved too, that even in Epiſtolary 
Correſpondence, and indeed in all kinds of W riting, 
where the Pronouns I and You make their appear- 
ance, there is a fort of implied Preſence, which they 
are ſuppoſed to indicate, though the parties are in fat 
at ever fo great a diſtance. And hence the riſe of 
that diſtinction in Apollonius, T&5 piv Thy ory M, 
Jeutere, Tas dt Ts vs, that ſome Indications are ocu- 


—— — 


Ch. v. (in Greek | be, ö gie (i); in Lott 2; in 
* * Engl. iſh, Who, Which, That) a Pronoun 

+=. Having 6 character peculiar to itſelf, the 
nature of which may be explained as fol- 
lows. 5 


HER M E s. 


| Sorrosz I was to ſay—Lienr is 4 
8 Body, Lrour moves with great celerity. — 
| Theſe. 


(i) The Greeks, it t muſt be conteſt, call this Pro- 


noun Urra Zpbgor, the ſubjunttrve Article. Vet, 
as it ſhould ſeem, this is but an improper Appella- 
tion. Apollonius, when he compares it to the ogo- 
raœxlixò or true prepoſitive Article, not only confeſſes 
tit to differ, as being expreſt by a different Word, 
and having a different place in every Sentence; but 
in Syntax be adds, it is wholly different. De Syntax. 
L. I. c. 43. p. 91. Theodore Gaza acknowledges | 
the ſame, and therefore adds be d 0 5 Xupics 
u kin db po ralſi or theſe reaſons this ( meaning 
the Subjunctive) cannot properly be an Article. And 
juſt before he ſays, xupiws ye jpnv Aοοοννν⁰τ au- 
xoy——hawever properly ſpeaking it is the Prepoſitive is 
the Article. Gram, Introd. L. IV. The Latins there- 
fore have undoubtedly done better in  TANGing it with 


the Pronoups. 


F 3 F ˙·˙ ö ˙ rid a 3 
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Wall. 


Nov it is in the united Powers of a Con- 
nective, and another Pronoun, that we may 
N the force, and character of the Pro- 
5 noun here treated. Thus therefore *; if 
in the place of AND 1T, we ſubſtitute 
THAT, or WHICH, faying LicuT 5 4 
Body, WHICH moves with great celerity 
the Sentence ſtill retains its Unity and 
Perfection, and becomes if poſſible more 
compact than before. We may with juſt 
reaſon therefore call this Pronoun the 
; SUBJUNCTIVE, becauſe it cannot | (like 
the 


„„ 
Theſe would apparently be two diſtinet Ch. V. 
Sentences. Suppoſe, inſtead of the 8 e- 
cond, LI, I were to place the prepo= 
fitive Pronoun, Ir, and fay—L1curT ia 
Body; 1 moves with great celerity—the 
Sentences would {till be diſtin& and two. 
But if I add @ Connective (as. for Example : 
an AND) faying—Licur 7 7s Body, xp 
it moves with great celerity—T then by 
Connection make the two into one, as 
by cementing many Stones 1 make one 


Ch. v. the Neben i i e an n_original 


Sentence, but only ſerves to \ ſubjoin one to 
ene other, which i 15 Previous (00. 


THE 


(4) Home 6 we ſee why 1 Pe: here menticned - 
"i alway neceſſarily the Part of ſome complex Sentence, 
which Sentence contains, either expreſt or underſtood, 3: 
two Verbs, and two Nominatives. | 


— 8 - 


Thus in that Verſe of Horace, 


Our. metuens vit liber midi » non crit unguam. 


—— — 
2 — — — 


£ 5 "— 


Ille non erit liber—is one Sentence ; qui metuens vivit— 
is another. Ile and Qui are the tuo Nominatives; 
"Bots and V 5 the two Verbs; and ſo in all other ” 
Inſtances. | 5 


— —- — 


edna 
— 


— — — 


— — 


— — — —— et 


V 
| ſomewhat corrupt in more places than one) will ſerve 
to ſhew, whence the above Speculations are taken, 


REL 8 ny » | 5 LEG 
Ts urorxlixoy apypoy emi pnjpe i ẽZ h ouvde- 
Ocputyou 019 The avepoeas TW WPOXELAEV® OVIAATE" 26 
2 20 8 3 / \ \ — EF... 
| Evreybev anAB3y Aoyov B& Wapir eaves c, THY Twv d 


earn vonlabu, (aiyw TH & Tow he, 9 1 
GUTY Ti Zpbp) 3 mY WEN Wap % Tw KAI Tvy- 
dio. des pt (lege TO A ag x01v0y win) . 
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Book Tus Finer, 


Tux Application of this SuBJuNcT1vE, 


like the other Pronouns, is univerſal. It 1 


may 


p . G 0 wee 5 - ö . » 


wagedduaye To Tropa, To poxelpeyor, odurAmces | 
GE e Age wdr 2 ETepo pipe Y dH, 
5 2 To, IAPET ENETO O TPAMMͤAT IKO, 
O AlIEAEEATO, duvape roy auvrov anorener Ts 


(forf. ro O TPAMMATIKOE TITAPETENETO, 


KAI AIEAEZATO. . The ſubjunftive Article, (that 


#s, the Pronoun here mentioned) is applied to a Verb er 
its owng” and yet is connecied withal to the antecedent 
Noun. Hence it can never ſerve to conſtitute a ſimple 
_ Sentence, by reaſon of the Syntax of the two Verbs, I mean 
that which reſpects the Noun or Antecedent, and that 


which reſpefts the Article or Relative. The ſame too fol- 


lows us to the Conjunttion, AND. This Copulative aſ- 


; fumes the Antecedent Noun, which is capable of being ap- 


plied to many Subjects, and by connecting to it a new Sen- 
tence, of neceſſity aſſumes a new Verb alſo. And hence it 


is that the Words the Grammarian came, wo dif- 
courſed form in power nearly the ſame ſentence, as if 


we were to ſay—the Grammarian came, AND diſ- 
courſed. Apoll de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 43. p. 92. See 
alſo an ingenious French Treatiſe, called Grammaire 
1 & ra Veni, Chap. IX. 


- 


The 22 in their Ces of this en 


ſeem to have well repreſented its compound Nature of 
part Pronoum, and part Cunneclive, in forming their 


© 2 3 


HERMES. 


© v. may be che Subſtitute of all kinds of sub- 
8 ſtantives, natural, artificial, or abſtract; 
as well as general, ſpecial, or ities; 
We may fay, the Animal, Which, &c. the 
Man, Whom, &c. the Ship, Which, &c. 
Alexander, Who, &c. Bucephalus, That, a 
&c. . Wis, We &c. DENA 


"Wax it may e even = be the Subſtitute of 

28 all the other Pronouns, and is of courſe 
therefore expreſſive of all three Perſons. 
Thus we ſay, I, WHO now read, have 1 near 
finiſhed this Chapter; Tnou, WHO 2⁰ο 
Teadeft : Hs, » WHO note readeth, &c. &c. . | 


e e 
a Pronoun from its & ubſtitution, there be- 


1 _ * 0 th 


Or and dis from QUz and 15, or (if we go with Sca- 
liger to the Greek) from KAI and OE, KAI and 
0. Scal. de Cary. Ling. Lat, e. 127. | 


e eee als exoretiis the Forte of this Sabjmdiove, 
£1 Pronoum or Article, by help of the Prepoſitive and a 


- bliſhed. See lliad, A. ver. 2705 883. N. 571. U. 4 
54 —— 158. 


| Conneftive, exactly conſonant to the Theory here eſta- - 
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ing no Subſtantive exiſting, in whots. 


place it may not ſtand. At the ſame by 


time, it is eſſentially di Ainguiſbed from the 


other Pronouns, by this peculiar, that it 
is not only a Subſtitute, but withal a Con- 


neftive (/ 5 


Aut 


* ä MS 3 5 1 2 


(/ ) Before we quit this Subject, it may not be im- 
proper to remark, that in the Greet and Latin T ongues 
the two principal Pronouns, that is to ſay, the Firſt, 
and Second Perſon, the Ego and the Ty, are implied N 
the very Form of the Verb itſelf (ved po, Ye pe, 
Fribo, ſeribis) and are for that reaſon never cpr, 
unleſs it be to mark a Contradittinction; ; ſuch” as in 


Nirgil, 


Nos 8 fe z To, Titre, entus in unbre 
Formaoſam reſonare doces, 8 


This however is true with reſpect 1 to the 2 Us 


rectus, or Neminative of theſe Pronouns, but not with 


5 reſpect to their oblique Caſes, which muſt always De - 
added, becauſe tho we ſee the EGo in Amo, and the 


To in Amas, we ſee not the Tx or Mx in mat, or 
Amant. 


Vet even theſe oblique Caſes appear in a different 
manner, according as they mark Contradiſtinction, 5 
or not. If they contradiſtinguiſh, then are they com- 5 

unh placed at the beginning of the Sentence, or at 


1 before the Verb, or walking Subſtantive, 


=, 


—— ͤ —— EEC 


ch. V. 


AxDP now to conclude what we have 


- Kid concerning Subſtantives. All Sus- 


s TANTIvzs 


| Thus 7 es + 


—_—_— Takin magnum . 1 
| Ouid. memorem A, ciden * Et MI * ab Jun founs 


| Thus Homer, 


MIN uly [I Mo . = | 
Lada 0. MOT Auf pom —— 5 p. A. 2 10. - 


5 5 Share the u and the Mal ſtand, as contradiſtin- 
guiſhed, and both have precedence of their reſpective 
Verbs, the Tui even leading che whole Sentence. 
In other inſtances, theſe Pronouns commonly take their 
place behind the Verb, as may be ſeen in examples 
every where obvious. The Greek Language went far- 
ther ſtill. When the oblique Caſe of theſe Pronouns 
happened to contradiſtinguiſh, they aſſumed a peculiar 


Accent of their own, which gave them the name of 


= 8eboropuuivat, or Pronouns uprightly accented. When 
they marked no ſuch oppoſition, they not only took 


their place behind the Verb, but even gave it their Ace- 


cent, and (as it were) inclined themſelves upon it. And 
hence they acquired the name of EyxATix@i, that is, 


Leaning or Iuclining Pronouns. \. The Greeks too had in 


dhe firſt perſon EA, Ei, Eu for Contradiſtindtives, 
and Mz, Mol, Mz for Enclitics. And hence it was that 
Azpollnius contended, that in the paſſage above quoted 
from the firſt Iliad, we ſhould read ward d EMOL, 


for 


Boox THE FinsT. 


STANTIVES are ehe Primary, or He: 
 condary, that is to ſay, according to a Lan- 


or Special, or Particular, The PRro- 


Nous, their Subſtitutes, are either Pre- 
1 Pf. tive, or Subjunctive. Tus PREPOsI- 
TIVE is diſtinguiſhed into three Orders 
called the Firſt, the Second, and the Third 
Perſon. Tur Sun e includes 


— 


3 


for waits If MOI on account of the Concradilline- 


tion, which there occurs between the Grecians and 


_ Chryfes. See Apoll. de Syntaxi, Se 1 & 3 .* 20. 5 


L. II. c. 2. p. 102, 103. 
This Diverſity between the Contradiſtincive Pro- 


nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to the 


Erngliſo Tongue. When we ſay, Give me Content, 
the (Me) in this caſe is a perfect Enclitic. But when 


we ſay, Give M Content, Give Him his thouſands, the 


(Me) and (Him) are no Enclitics, but as they ſtand in 


oppoſition, aſſume an Accent of their own, and fo be- 


Come the true ogborovapaivat, b 


gee before, p- 377 38. 


Ch. Yo. 
guage more familiar and known, are ei- 

ther Nouns or PRoNouNs. The Nouns 
denote Subſtances, and thoſe either Na- 
tural, Art ificial, or  Abſtrat * They 5 


moreover denote T hings either General, ; 


85 


V HE RME s. 


Ch. V. the powers of all thoſe three, having 
hens ſuperadded, as of its own, the peculiar 
force of a Connective. 8 


Having done with SUBSTANTIVES, 
we now Proceed to ATTRIBUTIVES, 


Book THE FIRST. 


| Concerning Attributives. 


e, &c. (8). 


Ho W 
oO 4 4 
. 6 * * K "= "> _ 


(a) In the above liſt of Words are included what 
Grammarians called Aljectives, Verbs, and Par ticiples, 
in as much as all of them equally denote the Attributes 
. of Subſtance. Hence it is, that as they are all from 


their very nature the Predicates in a Propoſition (being 
all predicated of ſome Subject or Subſtance, Snow 7s 


20 ite, Cicero writeth, &.) hence I ſay the Appella- 
tion PHMA or VERB is employed by Logicians.in an | 


extended Senſe to denote them all. Thus Ammonius ex- 
plaining the reaſon, why Ariſtotle in his Tract de In- 

terpretatione calls Aevz0s a Verb, tells us Taoay Pun, 
RaThyepSpevoy. opov iy weerece wols ca, PHMA 
nανννο 1, that every Sound articulate, that W the 


ndr are all thoſe princi- Ch. VI. 
L£ A pal M. ords, that denote Attribates, OO 
confi dered as Attributes. Such for exam. 
ple are the Words, Black, White, Great, 
Litth, Wi iſe, Eloquent, A, riteth, Wu rote, | 
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Ch. VI. 


HERMES. 


Howzvxk, , previouſly to theſe, and to 15 


e every other poſſible Attribute, whatever a 


thing may be, whether black or white, ; 
- ſquare or round, wiſe or eloquent, Writ- 


ing or thinking, it muſt firſt of neceſſity 


'EXIST, before it can poſſibly be any thing 
elſe. For ExX1STENCE may be conſidered 


as an univerſal Genus, to which all things 


of all kinds are at all times to be referred. 


= The Verbs therefore, which denote it, g 


claim precedence of all others, as being 
eſſential to the very being of every Pro- 
poſition, in which they may ſtill be found, 


TE either expreſt, or by implication ; expreſt, 
as when we boys. The Sun Is. "ws by 


im- 


3 ws MT : Io 4 - Ly 


Predicate in à Propoſition, is called a VERB, p. 24. 


Edit. Ven. Priſcian's obſervation, though made on 
another occaſion, is very pertinent to the preſent. ' Non 


Declinatio, ſed proprietas excutienda eft ſignificationis, 


L. II. p. 576. And in another place he ſayzs— uo 
fenilituds declinationis omnimodo canjungit vel diſcernit partes 


— orationts inter fe, ſed t Vis 5 19h 2 e L. XIII. | 


P. ve 


— — OY a >. AIR 
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implication, as when we ay, The Sun Ch. VI. 
riſes, which means, when reſolved, The WOO 
. Sun 18 ug (0). 1 — 5 


Tu E Verbs, FY Ge 0 

| Bp, Fit, UTapyer ES, EN, VIYVETOUL, are 
all of them uſed to expreſs this general 
Genus. The Latins have, called them 285 
Verba Subſtantiva, V. erbs SubNantive, but 
the Greeks Piuars Tramcrid, Verbs. of 
Exiſtence, a Name- more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 


equally as well Attribute, as Subſtance. 


The principal of thoſe Verbs, and which 
we ſhall particularly here conſider, 1 is the 


Verb, Fe, ERR, 4s, . N 


Now all 8 is either ts 
Jute or qualified—ad/olute, as when we 
ſay, B 18; qualified, as when we fay, B 
18 AN ANIMAL; BIS BLACK, IS ROUND, | 


Sc. 


WiTH 


1 wv a — — — ws 


() See Muophy A. lt. L. V. e. 7. Edit. Bu- al. 
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HERMES, 


WirR refpedt to this difference, * 8 


— verb (1s) can by itſelf expreſs abſolute 
- Ext Nence, but never the qualified, with- 
out ſubjoining the particular Form, be- 8 
cauſe the Forms of Exiſtence being in 


number infinite, if the particular F orm 
be not expreſt, we cannot know which is 
intended. And hence it follows, at 
when (18) only ſerves to ſubjoin - ſome _ 
ſuch Form, it has little more farce, than 


that of a nere Aſertion. It is under the 5 
ſame character, that it becomes a latent 


part in every other Verb, by expreſſing 
that Aſſertion, which 1 is one of their Ef- 


ſentials. Thus, as was obſerved juſt 8 
fore, bn ls Means; 18 9 ng Writeth, 


: 18 ente 


- , 


Adain—Ast to Exrorence: in gene- 
ral, it is either mutable, or immutable; Mu 
table, as in the Objedts of Senſation ; im- 
mutabje, as in the Objects of Intellection 
and Science. Now mutable Objects exiſt 

all in Time, and admit the ſeveral Di- 
111 Yor og TO NENNIOR 
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ſuinddions of preſent, paſt, and future. Ch. VI. 
But immutable Objects know no fuch Ds. ——— | 
ſinctions, but rather ſtand oppoſed. to all 7 
things hat 


Ax p e two ent Significations 
of the ſubſtantive Verb (18) according 
as it denotes mutable, or immutable. Be- 


A ing. 


1 
8 1 
* « . * 4 > — — aA — — —— —_ - 
- 2 4 - - 2 — -— — — - — — - — 
4 - — 1 - n 2 22. * - - - K - -— A . 4 = * * p — — d — 8 - 
— OED Oe BEI S7; — te” — : —— —— a - — - = — 
2 * ” w— 6 N — — — — — — * 8 a ” — - 
— ——_ > 2 — 3 — * - < , 4 
—__ I-54 Fm ©, — —— — - r * : — * . . 8 — EE — 3 OO 5 
— — — — 1 — — —— — a 


/ 
n—_——— — "I — = n r 


— 


— — —— 


"Jo. 3 if we 1 This: Orange 

is ripe, (Is) meaneth, that it exifteth ſo 

ow at this preſent, in oppoſition to paſt 

time, when it was green, and to future 
: time, w \ when it will be rotten. 


—— 


Bur IF. we fay, The Diameter. 2 the | 
: 8 guare is incommenſurable with its fide, 
we do not intend by (is) that it is incom- 
menſurable NOW, having been formerly 
commenſurable, or being to become ſo 
hereafter ; on the contrary we intend that 
Perfection of Exiſtence, to which Time 
and its Diſtinctions are utterly unknown. 
It is under the ſame meaning we employ 
this 


„„ n 0 3 F 3 : 8 
— 
* - 4 = : — — 2 1 x RY 
: — _ — —— — *. — — —— rr nn — — 7 
7 — — — 2 = — 


8 N E R M E s. 5 
Ch. VI. this Verb, when we fay, Aan 16, 
or, Gop 18. The oppoſition is not of 
Time preſent to other Times, but of necęſs 

_ fary Exiftence to all temporary Exiſtence 
whatever (c). And ſo much for Verbs 


/ Ext Nence, ee called Verbs Sub- - 
Fentive. 5 


e eee 
mon Herd of Attributives, ſuch as Slack 
and white, to write, to ſprah, to walk, 
= among which, when compared and 
oppoſed to each other, one of the moſt 
eminent diſtinctions appears to be this. 

: — by n n. to A. proper Sub- 
5 ſtantive 


% p . * K 4 


3 Mn; enim PR aac Davy EST, 1 non eum dae | 
"wwe ESSE, ſed tantum IN SUBSTANTIA ESSE, wut 
hoe ad immutabilitatem potius ſubſtantia, quam ad tempus 
1118 aliguod referatur. Si autem dicimus, DIES EST, ad nul- 
18 lam diei ſubſtantiam pertinet, niſi tantum ad temporis con- 
N fututionem; 3 hoc enim, quod ſignificat, tale gt, tanquam © 
ft dicamus, NUNC EST. Quare cum dicimus ESSE, ut 
— ſubſtantiam deft efrgnemus, ſimpliciter EST addimus; cum 


| _ Boeth. in Lib. de Interpr. p. 307. See alſo Plat, Tim, 
p. 37, 38. Edi. Serrani. 


| vero ita ut aliquid præſens fignificetur, ſecundum Lune — 
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ſtantive make without farther help a per- Ch. vi. 1 


fect aſſertive Sentence; while the reſt, — 


tho otherwiſe Kane are in this . 
| deficient. 


To explain by an example. When 
we ſay, Cicero eloguent, Cicero 4 wiſe, theſe 


are imperfect Sentences, though they de- 


note a Subſtance and an Attribute. The 

reaſon is, that they want an Aſertion, ; 
to ſhew that ſuch Attribute appertains to 
ſuch Subſtance. We muſt therefore call 
in the help of an Aſſertion elſewhere, an 
(1s) ora (WAs) to complete the Sentence, 


ſaying Cicero Is wife, Cicero WAS elo- 
quent. On the contrary, when we ſay, 


Ci icero writeth, Cicero walketh, in inſtan- 
css like theſe there is no ſuch occaſion, 

| becauſe the Words {writeth) and (walk- 

eth J imply in their own Form not an At- 


tribute only, but an Aſſertion likewiſe. 


Hence it is they may be reſolved, the one 
into J and Writmg, the other into 1 


. and Waltivg. 


Now 


en. VI. Now all thoſe Attributives, which have 
. this complex Power of denoting both an 
Attribute and an Aſſertion, make that 5 
| Species of Words, which Grammarians 
 callVerss. If we reſolve this complex 
Power into its diſtinct Parts, and take the 
Attribute alone without the Aﬀertion, 
then have we PARTICIPLES, All other 
Attributives, beſides the two Species 1 
fore, are included together i in the general : 
Name of ADJECTIVES. 


b has it is, that ALL ATTRIBU= 
_ T1vgs are either VERBS, PARTICIPLES, 
or ADJECTIVES. 5 


e the Diſtinctions e 
tioned, there are others, which deſerve 
notice. Some Attributes have their Eſ- 
ſence in Motion; ſuch are to walk, to fly, 
to ſtrike, to live. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion; ſuch are to ſtop, to 
reſt, to ceaſe, to 7 And laſtly, others 
have it in objects. which have nothing to 


8 4% 
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ds with either Motion or its Privation x Ch. VI. 
ſuch are the Attributes of, Great and Lit- — 
tle, White and Black, V. ſe and Fool; iſh, 

and in a word the ſeveral Quantities and 
Qualities of all Things. Now theſe laſt 

-afs ADJECTIVES ; thoſe which denote 
Motions, or their Privation, are either 


VekES or PARTICIPLES. 


Auth as Senne ce leads to a 


farther Diſtinction, which may be ex- 


plained as follows. That a/ Motion is in 
Time, and therefore, wherever it exiſts, 


implies Time as its concomitant, is evi- 


dent to to all, and requires no proving. 


But beſides this, al Reſt or Privation of 


” Motion implies Time likewiſe. For how can 


a thing be faid to reſt or ſtop, by being 
in one Place for one Inſtant only ?—ſo too 
is that thing, which moves with the 
greateſt velocity. + To ſtop therefore or 
reſt, is to be in one Place for ore than one 
Inſtant, 


— ** 


+ Thus Prockes 3 in the Beginning of his Treatiſe 


concerning Motion. Hpewey is vd mpoTtpoy deeper 


5 E * * , | 
E 100 vr 7e oy, My GYTD, Hy TH Mein. 
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HERMES. 


Ch. VI. Inflant, that is to ſay, during an Extenſion 
or between two Inſtants, and this of courſe 


gives us the Idea of TIME. As therefore 
Motions and their Privation imply Time as 


their concomitant, ſo VER BS, which de- 
note them, come to denote TIR alſo (4). 


And hence the origin and uſe of Texses, 
* which are ſo many different forms, aſ- 


a * 


e ſigned to each Verb, to ſhew, without 
« altering its principal meaning, the va- 

* rious TiMEs in which ſuch meaning 
„ may exiſt.” Thus Scribit, Scripfit, 
Scripſerat, and Seribet, denote all equally 
the Attribute, To Write, while the dif- 

| ference between them, is, that they de- | 


note WW; riting in di ferent Times. 
| SHOULD 


1 * | 0 s — 


0 7 The antient Authors of DialeQic c or Logic . 
well deſcribed this Property. The following is part 


of their Definition of a Verb -p ds t54 T0 wpoo= 
| Cnſuaivoy Xpovev, a Verb is ſomething, which ſignifies 


Time OVER AND ABOVE (for ſuch is the force of the 


Prepoſition, TIpog.) If it ſhould be aſked, over and 
above what ? It may be anſwered, over and above its 
principal Signification, which is to denote ſome moving 
and energizing Attribute. See Ari/t. de Interpret. c. 3. 
= together with tus Commentators Ammonius and Dog 


. 
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Suovl it be aſked, whether Time it- Ch. VI. 
ſelf may not become upon occaſion the — 


Verb' 8 principal Signification; it 18 an- 


ſwered, No. And this appears, becauſe 
the fame Time may be denoted by diffe- 
rent verbs (as in the words, writeth and 
ſpeateth pl and 4% ferent Times by the ſame 
Verb (as in the words, writeth and wrote . 
neither of which could happen, were 


5 Ti me any thing more, than a mere Conco- 
mitant. Add to this, that when words 


denote Time, not collaterally, but prin- 


cCipally, they ceaſe to be verbs, and be- 


come either adjectives, or ſubſtantives. 


Of the adjective kind are Timely, 1 early, 
Dayly, Hourly, &c. of the ſubſtantive kind 


are Time, Ye Tears Dey. Hour, Nc. 


Tux moſt obvious diviſion of Time i is 
into Preſent, Paſt, and Future, nor is any 


language complete, whoſe verbs have 


not TENSESs, to mark theſe diſtinctions. 


But we may go {till farther. Time paſt 


and future are both infinitely extended. 


H Hence 
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Ch. VI. Hence it is that i in univerſal Time pg w we 
me aſſume many particular Times paſt, 


and i in univerſal Time future, many parti- 

cular Times future, ſome more, ſome leſs 
remote, and correſponding to each other 
under different relations. Even preſent 
Time Hſe If i is not exempt from theſe dif- 
ferences, and as neceſſarily implies fome 


degree of Extenſ fon, as does every given | 
= line, however minute. 


HI E RE then we are to ek for A EE 


reaſon, which firſt introduced into lan- 
guage that variety of Tenſes. It was not 


it ſeems enough to denote inde efmitely (or 


by Aoriſts) mere Preſent, Paſt, or Fu- 
ture, but it was neceſſary on many o ca- 
ſions to define with more preciſion, what 
kind of Paſt, Preſent, or Future. And 
hence the multiplicity of Futures, Præ- 
terits, and even Preſent Tenſes, wth - | 


which all languages are found to abound, 


and without which it would be difficult 


to aſcertain our Ideas. 


How 
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Bowvik as the khowledge * TEN Ch. VI. 


SES depends on the Theory of Tins, vr 
and this is a ſubject of no mean ſpecula- 


tion, we ſhall reſerve it by itſelf for the 
following e 


B 
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© H A P. vII. 
Concerning 3 Ti ime, and 7 enſer S 


3 u⁰ and Space have this 3 in com- 
7 * mon, that they are both of them by 
nature things continuous, and as ſuch they 
both of them imply Extenſion. Thus be- 
tween London and Sali ifbury there! is the 
Extenſion of Space, and between Yeſterday 
and To-morrow, the Extenſion of Time. 
But! in this they differ, that all the parts of 
8 pace exiſt at once and together,while thoſe 
of Time only exiſt in Tranſi ton or Suc- 
5 ceſſio on (a). Hence then we may gain ſome 
1 Idea of Tine, by conſidering it under the L 


notion 


C.vIL FT 


* 80 


— 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 275. Note XIII. Ton which we 
may add, what is ſaid by Ammuonius—ovd: 1 0 xh. | 
MO % nber, GAN 1 ard 1255 T0 NTN- 
T1 yp TW vito h 9 oel eh To £1y04 E. TIME 
doth not fuſe it the whole at once, but only in a fmgle Now 


or INSTANT ; ; for it hath its Exiſtence in becoming and in 
ceaſing to be. Amm. in Predicam. p- 82. b. 


8 —— ů ———ꝛ—ßꝛ———— — 
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| notion « a tranſi ent Continuity. Hence C. VII. 
0 alſo, as far as the affections and proper- e 
ties of Tran, tion go, Time is 4 ens - 
from Space; but as to thoſe of Exten- 


3 and Continuity, they Fee co- 
 mcide. | 


Lr us take, for example, ſuch a part 
of Space, as a Line. In every given LINE 
we may aſſume any where 2 Point, and 
therefore in every given Line there may be 
aſſumed infinite Points. So in every giv- 
en Tig we may aſſume any where q 


Now or Inſtant, and therefore in every 


given Time there may be aſſumed infinite 


Nows or Tnftants. 


| Farrar ſtill—A PoixT is the Bound 
of every finite Line; and a Now or Ix 


STANT, of every finite Time. But altho' 


they are Bounds, they are neither of them 

Parts, neither the Point of any Line, nor 
the Now or Inſtant of any Time. If this 
appear ſtrange, we may remember, that 


the parts of any thing extended are nece/- 
: . 
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8, VI. - forih extended allo, it being eſſential to 
yn HEE character, that they ſhould meaſure 
their W hole. But if a Point or Now were 
extended, cach- of them would contain 
| within itſelf infinite other Points, and in- 
finite other Nows (for theſe may be aſſum- 
ed infinitely within the minuteſt Exten- 
5 fion) and this, it is evident, would be ab- 


furd and impoſſible. 


 Tursy aſſertions therefore being ad- 
we mitted, and both Points and News being | 
taken asBounds, but notas Parts (5), it will 


follow, : 


050 Were ors BY labor To NIN - Tz Xeim, 
@oTep 89 1 c Tis 8 G 92 Y dvo 
75 Hag popicee It is evident that A Now or Inſtant 
is no more a part 75 Time, than POINTS are of a Line. 
The parts indeed of one Line are two «ther Lines. Natur. 
Auſc. L. IV. c. 17. And not ion before—T's 9} 
NIN 2 4 Erft TE 7 To. Hie, 0 eu- 
bl der T0 d £% 70 Ep" 0 d: XPONOE x 
done GU αεjëc-ai t % T NIN, A Now is no Part of 
Time ; ; for a Part is able to meaſure its Whote, and the _ 
TV hole is neceſſarily made up of its Parts; but TIME dath 
not appear to be made up of Nows, Ibid, c. 14. 
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8 follow, that in the ſame manner as the ſame C. vII. 
Point may be the End of one Line, and the 
Beginning of another, ſo the fame Now or 
_ Inflant may be the End of one Time, 

and the Beginning of another. Let us 
ſuppoſe for e the Lines, AB, BC. 
5 


VV 


5 1 fay that the Point B 1s the End of the 


Line A B, and the Beginning of the Line, 


B C. In the ſame manner let us ſuppoſe : 


AB, BC to repreſent cert? in Times, and 


let B be a Now or Inſtant. In ſuch caſe 
I fay that the Inflant B is the End of the 
Time AB, and the Beginning of the 


Time BC. I foy likewiſe of theſe two 
Times, that with reſpect to the Now or 


In/tant, which they include, the firſt of 


them is neceſſarily PasT Time, as being 


previous to it; the other is neceſlarily Fu- 


TURE, as being Se As therefore 
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2 VII. every Now or InsTANT always exiſts in 
— Time, and without being Time, is Time's 


things 


. Bound; the Bound of Completion to the 
Piaſt, and the Bound of Commencement to 
the Future. from hence we may conceive 
its nature or end, which 1 is to be the Me- 
dium of Continuity between the Paſt and the 
Future, fo as to render Time, thro” all its 


Parts, one Intire and PO + W bale (00. 


From ths above ſprevlations;: there 


follow: ſome. concluſions, which may be 
perhaps called paradoxes, till they have 
been attentively confidered, In the firſt 
place here cannot ({trictly (peakin 8) be any 


ase 


6 


9 ** — 


"191 Tz N NT N 88 urls bbs, Some lg 


: On. ixi Yap Toy eb, Toy wapenIoyra 5 Woe 


voy, 09 Ag Tous Xpovs 817 ics Yap 73 A 4, 


TE E re NI. A Now or Inſtant is (as was faid be- 
Pore) the Continuity or holding together of Time; for it 


makes Time continuous, the paſt and the future, and is in 
general its boundary, as being the beginning of one Time 
and the ending of another. Natur. Auſcult. L. IV. 
c. 19. Evveyein in this place means not Continuity, as 


ſtanding for Extenſion, but rather that Junction or Hold- 


ing 5 955 by which Extenſion 1 is imparted t to other 
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fuch thing as Time preſent. For if all Time c VII. 


be tranſi ent as well as continuous, it cannot — 


like a Line be preſent all together, but 


part will neceſſarily be gone, and part be 


coming. If therefore any portion of its 


continuity were to be preſent at once, it 
would ſo far quit its tranſient nature, and 
be Timeno longer. But if no portion of 


its continuity can be thus preſent, how 
can Time poſſibly | be pr eſent, to which 
ſuch Continuity i is efſential | 5 


Firn n i f e te bs - 


uch thing as Time Preſent, there can be 13 


Senſation of Time by any one of the ſenſes. 


For ALL SENSATION 7s of the + Preſent on- 


by, thePaſt being preſerved not by Sex/e but 
* by Memory, and the Future being antici- 
_ put = Prudence only and wiſe £ are ghe. : 


flor if no Portion of Time be the ob- 
- ject of uy ee ; farther, if the Pre- 


ſent 


— — 


—— 2 


I. Tavry yap Err ſe. 9 4 OUTE To hben, 2 ouTE 
To Y*Yv0jecvey YvupiCopev, HAAR T0 Tapoy — 
Apis, reel Mynjz, A, &. 
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8. VII. "fas never exiſt ; ; if the Paſt be no more ; | 


— if the Future be not as yet ; and if theſe 


are all the parts, out of which Time is 
compounded : how ſtrange and ſhadowy 
2 Being do we find it? How nearly ap- 
proaching to a perfect Non- entity (4)? 
Let us try however, ſince the ſenſes fail 
us, if we have not faculties of e b 
1 power, to ſeize this flevting Rang 


Taz World has RG likened to a Va- 


2; riety of Things, but it appears to reſem- 


ble n no one more, than ſome moving ſpec- 


tacle 


— 


(4) Ori 0 27 d i irn, n pays 20 9g, 


* ro os Tis 4 u omltuc eie To ir yo U Yeyores 
2 Eu bl: 10 Ot E, BTW £54y* in d TETWY 9 
| s Eruge> 1 0 Ae N x cu 5 


To 0 tx 4 Jr Tvſxeipaevay, adVyGTY Gy dt NATE> 


XE work Zis. That therefore TIME exifts not at all, 


or at leaft has but a faint and obſcure exiſtence, one may 


fFiſpect from hence. A part of 1 it has been, and is no more; 


a part of it is coming, and is not as yet ; and out of theſe 
ig made that infinite Time, which is ever to be aſſumed till 
farther and farther. Now that which is made up of no- 


thing but Non-entittes, it ſhould ſeem was impoſſible ever t9 


participate of Entity. Natural. Auſc. L. IV. c. 14, 
See alſo Philop. M. S. Com. in Nicomach. p. 10. 
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| ole (ſuch as a proceſſion or a triumph) 0. VII. 
that abounds in every part with ſplendid and 
objects, ſome of which are ſtill departing, 5 
as faſt as others make their appearance. 
The Senſes look on, while the ſight paſſes, 
perceiving as much as is 7mmedzately preſent, 

which they report with tolerable accuracy to 
the Soul's ſuperior powers, Having done 
this, they have done their duty, being con- 
cerned with nothing, fave what is preſent £ 
and inſtantaneous. But to the Memory, to 
the Vnagination, and above all to the Intel- 
lect, the ſeveral Nowsor Inftantsarenetloſt, 
as to the Senſes, but are preſerved and made 
obj ects of fteady c comprehenſion, howeverin 
their own nature they may be tranſitory and 
paſſing. 55 Now it is from contemplating | 
two or more of theſe Inſtants under one 
* view, together with that Interval of 
Be Continuity, which ſubſiſts between 
them, that we acquire inſenfibly the 
Idea of TIME (e).“ For example: The 
FR Tn Sun 
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(e) Tore r n X,@ovov, THY TE WpoTeps 
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H E R M E s. 


©. VII. Sun ri r ihe; this I remember: it 7 iſe again; 
+= this too I remember. Theſe Events are 


not together; i there i is an Extenſion be- 
tween. 


6 Tw GAN 2 G U ro ur, c TH 8 
c&ur Low tot dra Yup T% Suga ris) 72 5 3 YONTW= 
Ae, W K dn 1 boxn T% NTN, To py Wpbregovy 
70 de 1 deegor, Tore 120 Papiy Elves XPONON. 


Tt is then we ſay there has been TIME, when we can ac- 


| quirea Senſation of prior and nag in Motion. But 
we diſtinguiſb and ſettle theſe two, by conſidering one 2 rſt, 
then the other, together with an 3 between them dif- 


ferent from both, For as often as we conceive the Extremes 


10 be different from the Mean, and the Soul talks of two : 


No ws, one prior and the other ſubſequent, then it is we ſay 
there is TIME, and this it is we call TIME. Natural. 


Auſcult. L. IV. c. 16. Themiftius's Comment upon 
this paſſage is to the ſame purpoſe. Or yop 0 86 
_ Evupynolcis rs NYN, 0 xs timev, erepov ᷓ —ͥ ͥ tiny 
970 THParpoy, Tore 1 xgover MM tvevoncev, viro Toy due 
NYN Gergigevey, 3 6% u , .eu qual % a Azyeiv 
- xe, dr wog ig Tevrexaidixe Geh, A Faxes Fer, 
di if amtips “W WHXvaicu do nue do- 
' TepvopevG. For when the Mind, remembering the 


Now, which it talked of yeſterday, talks again of another 


Now to-day, then it is it immediately has an idea of TIME, 
terminated by theſe two Notos, as by two Boundaries; and 
thus is it enabled to ſay, that the Quantity is of fifteen, or 


of ſixteen hours, as if it were to ſever a Cubit's length 
from an infinite Line by twa Tat Themiff, Op. edit. 
= P- 45: b. 
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tween theni—not however of Space, for C. VII. 
we may ſuppoſe. the place of riſing the — 
ſame, or at leaſt to exhibit no ſenſible dif- 
ference. Vet ſtill we recognize ſome Ex- 
| tenſion between them. Now what is this 
Extenſion, but a natural Day + ?- And what 
is that, but pure Time? It is after the ſame 
manner, by recognizing two new Moons, 
and the Extenſion between theſe: two 1 
vernal Equinoxes, and the Extenſion be- VV 
tween theſe; that we gain Ideas of other 
Times, ſuch as Months and Years, which ; 
are all ſo many Intervals, deſcribed as a- 
bove; that is to ſay, paſſing Intervals of Con- YG 
tinuity between two Inſtants viewed together. | 


Ay thus it is THE MiNnD acquires the 'Y 
Idea of TIME. But this Time it muſt be nl 

remembered is PAST TIME oNLY, which 

is always the t Species, that occurs to 4 
the human intellect. How then do we 
acquire the Idea of TIME FuTuRE? The | 

anſwer is, we acquire it by Anticipation. | 

Should it be demanded {till farther, And 
what is Anticipation i 2 Weanſwer, that in 


this 
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8 VII. this WY it is a kindof reaſoning g by analogy 
— from ſimilar to ſimilar; from ſucceſſions 
ol events, that are paſt already, to ſimilar 
ſucceſſions, that are preſumed hereafter. 
For example : 21 obſerve as far back as my 
memory can carry me, how every day has 

been ſucceeded by a night; that night, by 
another day; that day, by another night; 
and ſo downwards in order to the Day that 
£ is now. Hence then 1 anticipate a f. imilar 
 fuceeſſi on from the preſent Day, and thus 
2 gain the Idea of days and nights m futuri- 
t. After the ſame manner, by attending 
to the periodical returns of New and Full 
Moons; of Springs, Summers, Autumns 
and Winters, all of which i in Time paſt 3 
find never to have failed, I anticipate. a 
| like orderly and diverſ, rfied ſucceſſion, which 
makes Months, and Seaſons, and Years, 
in Time Put. 


Wr g0 farther than this, and not only 


thus anticipate in theſe xatural Periods, but 


even in matters of Human and civil concern. 


For example: Having obſerved i in many 


12 GE paſt 
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paſt inſtances how. health had ſucceeded C. VII. 
to exerciſe, and fickneſs to floth; we an- Ge 
ticipate future health to thoſe, who, being 
nord ſickly, uſe exerciſe; and future ſic k- | 
neſs to thoſe, who, being now healthy, are 
5 flothful. It is a variety of ſuch obſervati- 
ons, all reſpecting one ſubject, which when 
* ſyſtematized by juſt reaſoning, and made 
habitual by due practice, form the charac- _ 
ter ofa Mafter-Artiſt, or Man of prattical 5 
Wiſdom. If they reſpect the human body 
(as above) they form the Phyſician; if mat- 
ters military, the General; if matters na- 
tional, the Stateſman; if matters of private 
life, the Moraliſt; and the ſame in other 
fühjects. An theſe ſeveral characters 3 
their reſpective ways may be ſaid to poſſeſs ” 
a kind of prophetic diſcernment, which not _ 
only preſents them zhe barren proſpett of 
| Futurity (a proſpect not hid from the mean- 
eſt of men) but ſhews withal thoſe events, 
which are likely to attend it, and thus en- 
ables them to act with ſuperior certainty 
and rectitude. And hence it is, that (if we 
except thoſe, who have had diviner afliſt» 
ances) 


HERMES. 


0. VII. ances) v we may juſtly ſay, as was faid of old, 
OD He's the beſt 1 who canjeclures 


well: 


| From 


2 3 


8 7 ) Marie 7 Ages, dei inde adds. 5 

80 Men. 5 
ul old Experience du an 
To ſomething like Prophetic & train. 
E t facile exiſtimari poteſt, Prudentiam of quodam:= | 
1 5 modo Divinationem. : 
VVV Nep. in Vit. A080. 

There i is nothing appears fo clearly an object of the 

 Minp or INTELLECT ONLY, as the Future does, ſince 

we can find no place for its exiſtence any where elſe. 

Not but the ſame, if we conſider, is equally true of the 

| Paſt. For tho it may have once had another kind of 


being, when (according to common Phraſe) it actual} 


wash yet was it then ſomething Preſent, and not ſome- 
thing Pet. As Paſt, it has no exiſtence but in THE 
MIxD or MEmoRy, ſince had it in fact any other, it 
could not properly be called Paſt. It was this intimate 
connection between Tims, and the SOUL, that made 
ſome Philoſophers doubt, whether if there was no Soul, 
there could be any Time, ſince Time ee to have its 
„Vein in no other region. _Uorapes e u Bong Ns 
An av 6 Xeovos, & oh,“ ue, Gy Tis, x. T. A. Natur. 
Auſcult. L. IV. c. 20. Themiftius, who comments 
me above paſſage, expreſſes himſelf more polttively, 
Ei Toivvy * Myers: TUTE , 2 T0 ol Mal 
Hauer, T0 jy 70 fahkeror nd dn Punejart, T0 0 ty 
1 Vt, r 0! E AU unogdin, n OuT05 TE aptly 
1 1 5 ä 4 coe 
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| From what his been reaſoned it ap- C. vn. 


pears, that knowledge of the Future 
comes from knowledge of the Paſt; as 


does knowledge of he Paſt from know- 


ledge of the Preſent, ſo that their Order 
fo us is that of PRESENT, PAST, and 


FUTURE. 


or theſe wks of . that of 


S the Preſent i is the loweſt, not only as firſt 
in perception, but as far the more exten= 
| five, being neceſſarily common to all ani- 


nal Beings, and reaching even to Zoo- 


phytes, as far as they poſſeſs Senſation. 


| Knowledge of the Paſt comes next, 


which is ſuperior to the former, as being 
confined to thoſe animals, that have Me- 


mory as well as Senſes. Knowledge of the 
BE F uture | 


TouTog HI e duale. faire iveeyeig, Oavepoy og ob &v 
0 xpivos tin, pn de uxns. Them. p. 48. Edit. 
Aldi. Vid. etiam ejuſd. Comm. in Lib, de An. p. 94. 
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H E R M E 8. 
| 2 VII. Future comes laſt, as being derived from 


1 NN Je the other two, and which 1 is for that rea- 
An. II. 3. fon the moſt excellent as well as the moſt 


P · 28. 


rare, ſince Nature in her ſuperadditions 
riſes from worſe always to better, and is 
never found to fink from better down to 0 
worſe ® 5. 7 


— 


Axp1 now w having fron; how we acquire 


the knowledge of Time paſt, and Time fu- 
ture; Which is firſt in perception, which 
firſt in dignity ; which more common, 
which more rare; let us compare them 
both to the preſent Now or Inſtant, and 
examine What relations 7 maintain to- 
wards it. 


26 os firſt place there may be Times 

both paſt and future, in which the preſent 
Now has no exiſtence, as for example i in 
Le ras and To-morrow. | 


AGAIN, 


dee below, Note (7) of this Chapter. 
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55 AGAIN, the preſent Now may ts far be- C. VII. 

- long to Time of either fort, as to be the 

End of the paſt, and the Beginning of the 
future; but it cannot be included within 
the limits of either. For if it were poſſible, 
FF letus ſuppoſe C the preſent Now included 
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within the limits of the paſt Time AD. 
In ſuch caſe CD, part of the paſt Time 
AD, will be ſubſequent to C the preſent 
Now, and ſo of courſe be future. But 
by the Hypotheſis it is paſt, and ſo will be 
both Paſt and Future at once, which is 
abſurd. In the ſame manner we prove 
that C cannot be included within the li- 
mits of a JOE Time, ſuch as BE. -:- 


_ Waar then ſhall we 85 af fuck Bs 
as this Day, this Month, this Year, this 
| 4 - Cen- 
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ve allow them to be a 
5 preſent Now, which ex iſts- within them ; 1 

ſo that from the preſence of that we call 
theſe alſo preſent, tho' the ſhorteſt among 
them has infinite parts always abſent? If 
ſo, and in conformity to cuſtom we allow 


HERMES. 


Q VII. Century, all which include within them 5 
3 the preſent Now ? They cannot be paſt 
B Times or future, from what has been 

proved ; and preſent Time has no 20 exiſtence, 8 
as has been proved likewiſe * Or ſhall 


from the 


ſuch . imespreſent, as preſentDays, Months, 


„ 


Years, and Centuries, each muſt of neceſ- 
ſity bea compoundof the Paſt and the Future, 
divided from each other by ſome preſent 5 
Nowor Inſtant ,andjointhcalledPrESENT, : 
ohile that Now remains within them. Let us 


ſuppoſe for ain che Time XY, which 195 


79 


—— eee mn 
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let us call a Day, or a Century ; ; and let 
the preſent Now or Inſtant exiſt at A. 


1 fay, in as much as A exiſts within 
XV, that therefore XA is Time paſt, 


and AE Time future, and the whole 


XA, AY, Time preſent. The fame 
| holds, if we ſuppoſe the preſent Now to 


| exiſt at B, or C, or D, or E, or any 


where before V. When the preſent Now 
exiſts at V, then is the whole XV Tine 
: paſt, and Rill. more ſo, when the Now 


gets to g, or onwards. In like manner 


before the Preſent Now entered X, as 


for example when it was at fs then was 

the whole XY Time future ; it was the 

ſame, when the preſent Now was at 
X. When it had paſt that, then * 
became Time preſent. And thus it 18 that 


TIN is PRESENT, while paſling, in its 
PRESENT Now or INSTANT. It is the 


| ſame indeed here, as it is in Space, A” 
| Sphere paſſing over a Plane, and being 


for that reaſon preſent to it, is only pre- 


| ſent to that Plane in a Vngle Point at once, 


I 3 EE while 
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H E R M E 8. 
5 vn. while during the whole raseh its 


15 Parts abſent are infinite 8 = 


FRO⁰ what has been Gd, we may 
Fereeive that ALL T ME, of every deno- 
. mination, 8 


2 


FRY Prack, according to „ the antients, was either 


. or immediate. I am (for example) in Europe, 
becauſe I am in E ngland ; in England, becauſe in Wil. 


ſbire; in Wilthire, becauſe in Saliſbury; in Saliſbury, 
becauſe in my own houſe; in my own houſe, becauſe in 
my ſtudy. Thus far MRDTATE PLACE. And what is 
my IMMEDIATE PLACE? II is the internal Bound of 
that containing Body (whatever it be) which co-incides 
| with the external Bound of my ewn Body, T's gegitxov- 
roc Wipes, ual" d wept 70 πτ ,“ . Now as 
this immiediatè Place is included within the limits of all 
the former Places, it is from this relation that thoſe . 
diate Places alſo are called each of them my Place, tho? 
the leaſt among them ſo far exceed my magnitude. To 


apply this to TIME. The Preſent Century is preſent in 
the preſent Year ; that, in the preſent Month; that, in 


| the preſent Day; that, in the preſent Hour; that, in the 
preſent Minute. Tt is thus by circumſcription within 
_ circumſcription that we arrive at THAT REAL AND | 
' INDIVISIBLE INSTANT, which by being itſelf the very 


fence of the Prot: diffuſes PRESENCE throughout 
ons all 
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ö Now from the 1 dofrine of Trex, 
we propoſe by way of Hypotheſis the fol- 


g lowing Theorie of TExsEs. 


Tur Tinos are > uſed to * preſent, 


Paſt, and F uture Time, either inde finitely | 
I . with- ; 


all even the largeſt of Times, which are found fo in- 


clude it within their reſpective limits. Nicepharus Blem= 
mides ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe. *Evegue &y 
Xpoves tow 6 ig ixewrope waßpantiſetvos TY Xvpitg 
NTN* Xpives phrpiness, £2 TapeAnAuberos 0 MENADYTOS , 
cores, dic Thy Wes T6 xe, NIN yeilvinow, 
NTN Azyopevos 24 avlcs. PRESENT TIME there- 
fare is that which adjuins to the REAL Now or InsTANT  _ 
on either fide, being a limited Time made up of Paſt and 
Future, and from its vicinity to that REAL Now ſaid to 

be Now 4% igel. Exil. quoncns Kep. h.. Sec allo. 


my "_ Phyfic. L. VI. e. 2 35 Se. 
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mination, is divifi ble and extended. But if C. VII. 
ſo, then whenever we ſuppoſe a definite e 
Tame, even though it be a Time preſent, it 
muſt needs have a Beginning, a Mite, 
and an End. And fo much for TIME. 


| EN | x 
| 120. NE RME s. 
* VII. without reference to any Begiantng, 
Middle, or End; or elſe de gnitely, * L- 
reference to ſuch diſtinctions. 5 


Is ind; finitely, then Bare we THREE i 
Trxszs, an Aoriſt of the Preſent, an 
. Aoriſt of the Paſt, and an Aoriſt of the 
Puture. If de efinitely, then have we three 
Tenſes to mark the Beginnings. of theſe |} 
three Times; three, to denote their Mid- 
adler; and three to denote their 1 3 in Gy 

all Nive, EO 


RY thiee firſt of theſe Tenſes we 
call the Inceptive Preſent, the Inceptive 
8 Paſt, and the Inceptive Future. The 
three next, the Middle Preſent, the Mid- 7 
dle Paſt, and the Middle Future. And 
the three laſt, the Completive Preſent, : 
the Leg Paſt, and the Completive 


| AND thus it it is, 7 5 the Tauss i in their 


natural number appear to be TFBLVE 3 
ded 
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three to denote Ti 2 abſolute, and nine to c VII. 
denote it under zts reſpective di 4 Ninctions. — 


Aoriſt 5 the Preſent. 
hig. Scribo. p 7 write. ” 


Aoriſt of the Paſt. 5 
fad. Seriph. 1 wrote. 


Aoriſt of che F uture. . 
| Taſha. Seribam. 5 ſhall \ write. 
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Inceptive Preſent. 35355 
Mew ypaPev. Seripturus fe fu im. I am 
going to write. : 
Middle or extended Preſent. | 


Toy x yodQuy. Seribo or Seribens 
fun. | Tam writing, 195 | : 
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Completive Preſent. 
reha. bs I haye written, 


— n — A — — 1 2 " 


Inceptive P Paſt. 


f Eule ypaew... Seripturus eram. I 
Was beginning to write. — — 


: EI 


W535 


c. vl. Middle or extended Paſt. 


1 Was writing. 


Completive Paſt. 


 vriting. 
 Inceptive ] F. REY 


Shall be beginning to write. 


Middle or extended Fi uture. 51 : 


*Eoope hb. Seribens ero. 85 D ſhall 


be vriting. 


n 


N * * 0 _ — : _ N — 2 * TT" * 


Completive F ature.” ” 


have done writing. 


2 e . 


i 


Ir; is not to he « expetied that the e 


E ſhould be juſtified through all 


Inſtances 1 in every language. It fares with 


Tenſes, 


"Eypaev or ö gau. miſs Seribebam, 5 


*Eyeypien. : Serigferam. : 1 | had done N 


PiS ey. Scripturus . 4 - 


Focus Jeypa bds. Ser ipſero 0. « ſhall 


. 
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5 Tenſes, as with other affections of ſpeech; C. VII. 
be the Language upon the whole ever ſo N 
perfect, much muſt be left, in defiance of 
all analogy, to the harſh laws of mere 
5 authority and chance. TY 


Ir may not however be improper to 
5 inquire, what traces may be diſcovered in 
favour of this ſyſtem, either in languages 
themſelves, or in thoſe authors who have 
written upon this part of Grammar, or 
laſtly in the nature and reaſon of things. 


In the firſt place, as to AokisTs. 
Aoriſts are uſually by Grammarians re- 
ferred 70 the Paſt; ſuch are Hoy, I went; 
ETeoov, 1 fell, &c. We ſeldom hear of 

rh them 1 in the F uture, and more rarely till 
in the Preſent. Yet it ſeems agreeable to 
reaſon, that wherever Time is fignified 
without any. farther circumſeription, than 

that of Simple preſent, paſt, or N the 

Tenſe i is AN AORIST, 


Tryvs 
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H E N ME S. 


Tus Milton, 


Millions of fpiritual creatures WALK the 
| earth. 


| Unſeen, both when we wake, and when * 


Wwe ſleep. | P. L. IV. 277. 


OY Here the verb (wars) means not that n 

they were walking ar that inſtant only, 
When Adam ſpoke, but dopigoc inde efinitely, 
take any inſtant whatever. So -when the 


ſame author calls Hypocr i, 


—the only Evil, that WALKS 
. except to God alone, 


the Verb (wars) hath the like asr iftical 

or ind efinite application. The ſame may be 

ſiaid in general of all Sentences of the Gne- ” 
5 mologic kind, ſuch as | 


Ad penitendum PROPERAT, cito gui 
Judicat. 


Avarus, niſi cum noritur, nil rette 
FACIT, Sc. | 


_ — 
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Ar theſe Tenſes are ſo many AORISTS Q; VII. 


| or THE PRESENT. 


Gnomologic Sentences after the fame 


manner make likewiſe AoR1s Ts OF THE 


FUTURE. 


7 1 kt ADMITTES in te, female 
| pane. . Ag. 


80 too Legyflatrve Sentences, 7. 2 
SHALT not kill, Thou SHALT not ſteal, 


| &c. for this means no one particular fu- 


ture Time, but i 18 a prohibition extend- 


ed ind lefinitely to every part of Time fu- 


: ture wo 
ws 


( The Latin Tongue appears to be more than or- 


dinarily deficient, as to the article of Aori/?s. It has no 
peculiar Form even for an Avrift of the Paſ?, and there- 
fore (as Priſcian tells us) the Preteritum is forced to do 
the double duty both of that Avriſt, and of the perfect 


_ Preſent, its application in particular inſtances being to 


be 


- 5 i 
: ä : ; — 1 : __ rr 
— r . LAT a Fn RY . ae f 7 2 — : CR IIOPT > A — - - 
"4 2 — = CE 1 * m LEND» — a * — x — 4 —_— — — . . 
— — — — — 2. < SIXEE © © . b- 
— —_— 5 2 — 2 2 — - — — — — — 4 2 - — — ” 
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E. VII. 


W paſs from Ar in, to THE INCEP= FE 


__ TIVE ETHOS. 


Tus may be found i in part ppi 


(like many other Tenſes) by verbs au- 
Rar. MEAAN yea. Scripturus SUM. ; 


. 1 AM GOING O write. f But the Latino go 


— farther, and have © a ſpecies of Verbs, de- 
rived from others, which do the duty of 


theſe Tenſes, and are themſelves for that 


reaſon called Inchoatives or Inceptives. 
Thus from Caleo, 1 am warm, comes Ca- 


Leſco, T begin to grow warm ; from Tumeo, 
T fwell, comes Tumeſeo, I begin to ſwell. 
Theſe Inchoative Verbs are ſo peculiarly 


appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, 
that they are defective as to all Tenſes, 


which denote | it in its Completion, and 
? a there- 


be gathered from the Context. Thus it is that Fec1 


means (as the ſame author informs us) both weroinxa = 


and eroinoa, I have done it, and I did it; vIiD1 both 


 Ewprxa and Eid, I have juſt ſeen it, and [ ſaw it once. 


Priſc. Gram. L. VIII. p. 814, 838. Edit. Pulſch. 
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therefore have neither Perſectium, Plus 


1 27 5 
C. VII. 


guam- per ſectum, or Perfe Future. There 


is likewiſe a ſpecies of Verbs called in 


Greek Ecerind, in Latin Def derativa, the 


Del deratives or Meditatives, which if they 


are not ſtrietly Inceptives, yet both 3 


Greek and Latin have a near affinity with 


1 55 them. Such are chende, Bellaturio, 1 
 hbavea defire to make war; Go, Eſurio, 


I long to eat. (i). 
InceerivE TEN SES 


Tu E two laſt orders of Tenſes which re- 


And ſo much for THE 


main, are thoſe we called (4) TH MIDDLE. 
Texs SES (which expreſs Time as extended : 


and 


— 


| (i) As all Beginnings have reference to what is u- 
ure, hence we ſee how properly theſe Verbs are formed, 


the Gree ones from a future Verb, the Latin from a 


future Participle. From woArwnow and edc a 
WoAtpnoeiw and BPewoiiw ; from Bellaturus and Eſurus 


come Bellaturio and an, See Macrobius, p. 601. 


Ed. Var. 2 wavy YE je way on T EAAZEIONTA 
_ Envinoas yeAuoam. Plato in Phædone. | 


_ (4) Care muſt be taken not to confound theſe idle 
Tenſes, with the Tenſes of thoſe Verbs, which 9250 


the ſame name on Grammarians. 


1 : 
: . 8 . 5 — ä — — 
UE . ͤ—— — Es 
— —— — — — — — 


— 5 — en — er 


— — 


a EM a” pos 
——— 2 > 


— 


= —— RS . 
— — — * 


— 


— CO —— 


—— — — 
—— — 2 — — 


Ren ene ens 


H E RB E s. 


a) vn, andpaſſng)andthePoxyzoT or Corn 
* 'TLVE, , which expreſs 1 its Completion or End. 


No. ] for then the authorities «rs 


= 5 They have been acknowledged 5 
already in the ingenious Accidence of 
Mr. Hoadlhy, and explained and confirmed 
5 by Dr. Samuel Clarꝶe, in his rational edition : 
f of Homer s Thad. Nay, long before either 


of theſe, we find the fame ſcheme i in Sca- 


liger, and by him (J) aſcribed to + ro- 7 


cinus, as its author. The learned Gaza 


| (who 


——S — 1 » [ 6 8 4 — > [1 * 


1111 — 


09 Ex kit percipimus 8 acut? adder Tom- 


. por a diviſſſe, ſed minus commode. 55 Tria enim conſtituit, | 
tt nos, ſed quæ bifariam ſecat, Perfectum & Imperfectum: 


fic, Preteritum imperfectum, Amabam : Preteritum per- | 


. fettum, Amaveram. Redte fant, Et Præſens imperfec- 
5 tum, Amo. Recre ha&enus ; 3 continuat enim amorem, ne 5 


i ue aßſolvit. At Pr efens perfeftum, Amavi: quis hoc © 


dicat — De Futuro autem ut non malt ſentit, ita controver- 


ſum eft. Futurum, inquit, inperfectum, Amabo : Perfec- 
tum, Amavero. Non mals, inquam : fe ignificat enim Ama- 
vero, amorem futurum & abſolutum irie Amabo per fec- as 


tionem nullam indicat. De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 113. 
+ His Name was William Grocin, an Engliſhman, con- 
temporary with Eraſmus, and celebrated for his learn- 


ing. He went to Florence to ſtudy under Landin, and 


was Profeſſor at Oxford. Spec. Lit. Fler. p. 205. 
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{who was himſelf a Greek, and one of the CV. 


ableſt reſtorers of that language in the 5 
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weſtern world) characterizes tlie Tenſes : 


in nearly the ſame manner (7). What 
. Apollonius hints, is exactly conſonant (2). 
N Pr; elan 


„„ 8 


(in) The PRESENT TENS E (as this Author 3 
us in his excellent Grammar) denotes To everemevoy ] 
cr, that which is now Inſtant and incomplete; THE 
© PERFECTUM, T0 Woprnnnules apri,  withic Tz 
zyt rg, thet zb ich i is now immediate 4 aud is the 

Completion of the Proſent ; THE IMPERFECTUM, | To 


WT opole]upevey 0 G Tz TECPN NEV 2, the extended 
and incomplete pert of the Paſt ; and THE PLUSQUAM- 


wy PERFECTUM, T9 Wepehnnules TEA, 2 £vTEAES Tz 8 


Wapαν¾l᷑ yu, that which is paſt long ago, and i is the com- 


Pletion of the præteritum. Gram. L. IV. 


(0) "Eyrevbev 0 weib zehe, 5 9 Tegppmplye IR 


| E on waive 0 TXApaxtipeyos, THV YE An vESWToay 
— Hence we are perſuaded that the Perfe&tum doth not ſig- 
ni the completion of the Paſt, but PRESENT COMPLE= 


TION, Apollon. L. III. c. 6. The Reaſon, which per- 


ſuaded him to wis opinion, was the application and uſe 
of the Particle &, of which he was then treating, and 
which, as it denoted Potentiality or Contingence, a 
aſſort (be favs) with any of the paſling, extended, and 


incomplete Tenſcs, but never with this PERFECTUM, 


becauſe this implied ſuch a complete and ind. feaſible ex- 


lence, as never to be qualified into the nature of a Ce 


tingent. 


K 


HE RM E 8. 


C. vn. "Pio ifion too advances. the lane Karine 


from the Srvics, whoſe authority we eſteem : 


greater than all the reſt, not only from the 
more early age when they lived, but from 


their ſuperior fkxill in Philoſophy, and 


their peculiar attachment to Dlalecfic, 1 
which naturally led them to great accura- = 
cy in theſe Grammatical S peculations (%%. 


Brroxr E : 


— 


7 5 B. y Gal - Philoſophers of the 3 . Tenſe m was 5 


called THE IMPERFECT PRESENT, and the vrlgar : 

Prateritum, THE PERFECT PRESENT, than which | 
nothing can be more conſonant to the ſyſtem that we 
| favour. But let us hear Prijcion, from whom we learn 
theſe facts. PrRASENS TEMPUS proprie dicitur, cujus 
pars jam prœieriit, pars Futura fe Cum enim Tempus, 
front more, inſtabili veluatur curſu, vis pundtum habere 

5 pateſ in præſenti, hoc 92 in inſtanti. Maxima igitur pars 

jus ( 2 cut dictum 9 del præteriit vel ſtatura 9ſt. Unde 
 Stolct jure Hoc TEMPUS PRESENS tam IMPER- 

FEC r UM vocabant (ut diftum 2 } £9 quod prior cjus Part, 
que preteriit, tranſacta gſt, degſt autem ſequens, id oft, 
Futura, Ut fi in medio verſi dicam, ſcribo verſum, pri- 


ore ejus parte ſcripts z cui adhuc degſt extrema pars, pre 

ſenti utor verbo, dicendo, ſcribo verium : Jed IMPERFEC- 
TUM eſt, quad deeſt adbuc verſut, quod foribatur —— Ex 
eodem igitur Præſenti naſcitur etiam Perfectum. Si enim 


ad finem perveniat inceptum, ſlatim utimur PR ATERITO 
_PERFECTO; continuo enim, ſcripto ad finem verſu, dico, 


| ſeripſi verſum.— And ſoon after ſpeaking of the Latin 
TO, Per- 
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BEFORE we conclude; we ſhall add a E. VII. 


few miſcellaneous obſervations, Which 
will be more eaſily intelligible from the 


hypotheſis s here advanced, and ſerve With= | 
ab to confirm its truth. 


AnD fcſt, the Latins aſed their Tr 
5 vitum Pez -fectum i in ſome inſtances after 2 
very peculiar manner, ſa as to imply the 


very reverſe of the verb in its natural ſig- 


nification. Thus, VixIT, ſignified, 8 
DEAD ; Fur, ſignified, Now IS NOT, I8 
NO MORE, It was in this ſenſe that Cicero 


addreſſed the People of Rome, when he 
had put to death the leaders in the Cata- 
linarian Conſpiracy. "He om in the 


Kz . Forum, 


Perfectum, he lays——ſcrendum tamen, quod Romane 


PR TERTTO PERFECTO non ſolum in re modo completa 
aruntur, (in quo vim habet ejus, qui apud Græcos Tapes 
KEEvOS Vocatur, guem STOICI TEAEION ENE Z- 


TTA nominaverunt) ſed etiam pro Aogice acciprtur, 


Ko. Lib, VII.. p. $12, 8735 814. 


25 yy 1 5 HERMES. 


. VII. Forum, and cried out with a loud voice, 


——— VIXIRUXT. 80 Virgil, e . 
8 — «| Forms Troes, 1 FUIT nun & 

ingens 

Chris Dardanidum—— 5 En. © 

And : 


8 « 


80 among the Romans, when in a C. all the 
Pleaders had ſpoken, the Cryer uſed to proclaim Dix- 


 ERUNT, i. e. they. have done e Aſcon. Pæd. in 
Verr. IE. | 


N So Tribullus ſpeaking of certain Prodigies and evil : 
| mem Rd I 
Hac fuerint SI] Sed tu, jam ny Apoll, | 
Tins indomitis merge ſub æquoribus. 5 
45 Eleg. II. 5. ver. 19. 
"Ta theſe Bernt HAVE PEEN in days of old ; ;—by Im- 


| bu therefore — Bur HENCEFORTH i let them be 10 
mor Oo | | 


So Enes in Vogit prays to Phoebus. e 
Hac Trojan tenus fuerit fortuna cla. 


Let Troj an Fortune (that i is, adverſe, like that of TD 
and its inhabitants,) HAVE fo far FOLLOWED vs. By 
implication therefore, but let it follow us no farther, 
Here let it end, Hic fit Fins, as Servius well obſerves 

in the place. 


In which inſtances, by the way, mark not only we : 
force of the Tenſe, but of the Mood, the PRECATIVE 
or IMPERATIVE, not in the Future but in the PasT. 

Sce p. 154, 155 150, 
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And again, 

; Locus Ardea guondam ns 
Diftus avis, & nunc magnum manet N 
Axrdea nomen, 

Sa Sed fortuna FULT— En. VII. 


TE reaſon of theſe fgnifications is de- 
rived from THE COMPLETIVE POWER of 
the Tenſe here mentioned. We ſee that 
the periods of Nature, and of human af- 
fairs, are maintained by the reciprocal ſuc- 

ceſſion of Contraries. It is thus with 
Calm and Tempeſt; with Day and 
5 Night; with Proſperity and Adverſity; "a 
with Glory and Ignominy ; with Life 
and Death. Hence then, in the n 
ſtances above: the completion of one con- 

trary is put for the commencement of the 
other, and to ſay, HATH LIVED, or, 
HATH BEEN, has the ſame meaning with, 

1s Deap, or, Is NO MORE. 5 
* T. Ir 


r 


— — » 


* Cortus in pete non . amor; errat, ut 4% 
Cumque nihil ſperes firmins efſe, FIT. 
FPhpiſt. Ovid, Helen. Paridi. ver. 190.1 
Hire erimus, feu Nos Fata FUISSE volent. 


Tbbul. III. bY 32. 


1 5 3 ” 
2 —— 
make ae apes. — —— — * — . * — ks 4 
— 9 8 


— 


— — ——— 


bs 


| evil. 


8 frequently j joins in the ſame ſentence this 


Ir is remarkable in * Virgil, that he 


a complete and perfect Preſent with the ex- 


tended and paſſing Preſent ; which proves 5 


5 that he conſidered the two, as belonging 
0 the ſame ſpecies of Time, and there= 
"ore naturally formed to co-incide with 


; each other. 


- . jam 1 contrahit ardens 


e & cell juſt Plus parte reliquit. 
G.. 


fugere gere 8. 1. 


Terra tremit; 


5 Præſertim A tempeſtas 6 a vertice * 


Incubuit, glemeratque ferens incendia 
= ventus. G. TL. 


- — not citius, volucrique fagittd, 


5 Ad 1 terram tugit, o Portu . 1 10 


WW 


* * af 1 L Fairy on B.I. C. 3. st. I = 
6: 2: Ft. 30. C. 8. St. g. 

He hath his Shield redeem, and fot his Sue he 

draws. | 
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In the fame 1 manner he] Joins the ſame. . VI 1. 
two modifications of Ti ime in the Paſt, that . 


| a if to ſay, the complete and Perfect Paſt with 
the extended and paſſing. 


tenebant. Fs = Fn. It; 


auſ W. 


- 1 The 3 py 2 77 17 may - bs Pas Pon: in in 


Ih. 
0 „ jam brachia eontrahit ardens 


Scorpio & col: ii 2 plus parte reliquit. 


For thee the ſcorpion is XOoW CONTRACTING his claws, 
and HATH ALREADY LEFT thee more than a juſt por- 


on of Heaven, The Poet, from a high ftrain of poetic 
2 adulation, ſuppoſes the ſcorpion ſo defix ous of admitting, 


_ Auguſtus among the heavenly ſigns, that though he has 
already made him more than room enough, yet he //i7 


* | | | © Cote 


5 ——[nrverant Dana, & ftecrum cine 


: Tris imbris torti radios, tris nubis aquoſe 
Addiderant, rutuli tris e E alttis 


"8 eres nunc terri ffs, ſitumque me- 5 


tumque 
Miſcebant e flamm le ſequacibus 
ras . n. VIII. 
As 


rendering one or two of the above paſſages into Eng- : 
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15 to the ImpERPECTUM, it is 1 1 


times employed to denote what is uſuat 


and cuſtomary. Thus ſurgebat and ſcribe- 


bat ſignify not only, be was. riſing, he 
was writing, but upon occaſion they ſig- 
2 nify, be vSED to rife, he USED to write. 


The reaſon of this is, that whatever i is 


5 cuſtomary, muſt be ſomething which has 


been frequently repeated. But what has been 
Frequently repeated, muſt needs require an 


_ Extenſion of Time paſt, and thus we fall in- 
ſenſibly i into the Tens: here mentioned. 


Acain, 


continues to be making him more. Here then we have | 


two acts, one perfect, the other pending, and hence the 


| uſe of the two different Tenſes. Some editions read 


relinguit; but reliquit has the authority of the celebrated 
 Medicean manuſcript. 


Alla noto cituus, velucrigue fagittd, 5 


Ad terram fugit, & portu ſo condidit alto. 


: The ſhip, quicker than the wind, or a | foift arrmu, CON- 


TINUES FLYING to land, and 18s HID «vithia the bfty 


harbour, We may ſuppoſe this Harbour, (like many 


others) to have been ſurrounded with high Land, 
Hence the Veſſel, immediately on entering it, was cm- 


pletely bid from thoſe ſpectators, who had hows out to 
| ſee; 


Deen Fenn Fiker. © - © ug 


A 1. we are told hy Pliny (whoſe c. VII. 
authority likewiſe is confirmed by many — 
gems and marbles till extant) that the = 
ancient painters and ſculptors, when they 
fixed their names to their works, did it 
5 pendenti titulo, in a fa oper ve Kind of . 

ſeription, and employed for that purpoſe 
the Tenſe here mentioned. It was Axe- 
Nie edis, Apelles faciebat, Io 
sci, Polycletus faciebat, and never ꝭ xeinge 
or fecif, By this they imagined that they 
avoided the ſhew of arrogance, and had i in 
caſe of cenſure an apology (as it were) pre- 5 
pared, ſince it appeared from the work it- 
ſelf, that it was once indeed in hand, but no 
pretenſion that it was ever finiſhed (q).. 


— 
— 


ſee hs e * yet might fil continue failing to- 
wards the ſhore within. 
: ——[nruerant Danai, & teum omne tenebant. 

The Greeks HAD ENTERED and WERE THEN POSSES= 
SING the whole Howe ; as much as to ſay, they had enter- 
ed, and that was over, but their Poſſeflion continued ftill, 
(7) Plin. Nat. Hift. L. I. The firſt Printers (who 
were moſt of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of 


— 2 22 = 2 6-4 * vs — 
_ —  e — nr 
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Iris s remarkable that the very manner, 


— in which the Latins derive theſe tenſes 


from one another, ſhews a plain reference 


5 to the ſyſtem here advanced. From the 
5 paſie ng Preſent come the paſſing Paſt, and 
7 F uture. Scribo, Scribebam, Scribam. From 
the perfect Preſent « come the perfect Paſt, 


and Future. Scripſi, Scripſeram, Scrip- 
ſero. : And ſo i in all inſtances, even where 


the verbs are irregular, as from F ero come 


Ferebam and Feram; from Tull come 
Tuleram and 2˙ alero. 


Wr ſhall conclude 57 obſerving, that 


the ORDER of the Tenſes, as they ſtand 


ranged by the old Grammarians, i is not a 
„ fortuitous Order, but i is conſonant to our 


| perceptions, in the recognition of Time, 


according to what we have explained al- 


read 07 


— — 2 0 


the antient Artiſts uſed the ſame Tenſe. Excudebat TI. 


___ Sephanus. Eæcudebat Guil. Morelius. Alſoluebat Fan. 


Benenatus, which has been followed by Dr. Taylor in bus 


late valuable edition of De — 
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ready (70). Hence it is, that the Preſent © vn. 


Tenſe ſtands firſt; then the Paſt el 1 
and 1 the F uture. 


Aub now, hos ſeen what authorities 5 
there are for Aorifts, or thoſe Tenſes, Ds 
| which denote Time indefinitely ; ; and what 


= ch oſe T enſes, oppoſed to Aoriſts, which | 


mark it definitely, (ſuch as the Inceptive, 
"A Mis dle, and the Completive) we here 
finiſh the ſubject of Time and TEN SES, 


and proceed to conſider THE VERB IN 


OTHER ATTRIBUTES, which it will be 
| neceſſary to deduce from other princi- : 


2 


— 


I —— —„— — 


( See W p. 109, 110 111, 112, „113. Feat | 
gers obſervation upon this occaſion is elegant.—Orde ” 
autem Temporum feil.) aliter eft, quam natura eorum. 
Quod enim preteriit, prius eft, quam quod eſt, itaque pri- 
mo loco debere poni videbatur. Herum, quod primo quogue 
tempore offertur nobis, id creat primas ſpecies in animo e 

- quamobrem Præſens Tempus primum locum occupavit ; gi 
enim commune omnibus animalibus, Prateritum autem 11s 
tantum, que memorid prædita ſunt. Futurum vero etiam 
paucioribus, quippe quibus datum eff prudentiæ officium. 
De Caul. Ling. Lat. c. 113. See alſo Senecæ Epiſt. 
124. Mutum animal Jenſi com rehendit præſentia; frm 


teritorum, &c. 92 
CHAP. 


cum. 5 


0 H A P. vn. | 


 Concernin 's Modes. 


E have oblerred 700 (% that 
VV the Soul s leading powers are thoſe 
| of Perception and thoſe of 7 olition, which > 
words we have taken i in their moſt com- 
7 prehenſive acceptation. We have obſerved | 
alſo, that all Speech or Di iſcourſe is a Pub- - 
E iſhing or exhibiting ſome part of our ſoul, 
either a. certain Perception, or a certain 
Volition. Hence then, according as we 
exhibit it either! in a different part, or af | 
ter a different manner, hence 1 * the Vas 


- 1 of Mopzs or r Moos O). 


1 


—D 


: „ 


RT "I Cater II. 

(b) Gaza defines a Mode exadly conſonant to this 
doctrine. He ſays it is — PA, i] S/ Wan 
Uu ne, di Pwrns Cnawnevor—a Holition or Affection 
F the Soul, fignified through ſome Voice, or Sound articu- 
late. Gram. L. IV. As therefore this is the nature f 
Modes, and Modes belong to Verbs, hence it is pollen 
lu 
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Ir we e fumply lee, or 25100 fore 0. vill. 


ching to be, or not to be, (whether a Per- 
ception or Volition, it is equally the ſame) : 
this conſtitutes that Mode called the Dr- ; 
CLARATIVE or INnDICATIVE. | 


A Perception. 
| —Nosco crinis, incanaque nenta 
Regis Romati—— Virg. An. VI. 
15 e Volition. 
In nova FERT ANIMUS mutatas dere 
FPorimus 


Corpora — Ovid. Metam. I. 


Ir we do not ſtrictly aſſert, as of ſome- 
thing abſolute and certain, but as of ſome- 
my poſſible only, and in the number of 
Con- ö 


nia Obſerves—-rorc Pr Tw ECO LOETWS WAPATO) n 
V didderic—the Soul's diſpoſition is in an eminent. 
aegree attached to Verbs, De Synt. L. III. c. 13. Thus 
too Priſcian: Modi ſunt diverſe INCLINATIONES- 
AxINMI, % varia confequitur DECLINATIO V ERBI. 


1. VIII. P. 821. 


142 HERMES. 
| . Vin.  Contingents, this makes that Mode, which 55 
1 Grammarians call the Por ENTIAL; and 


| | BY which becomes on ſuch Seele the 
* Mode of the ſentence. 


Sei tacitus 2 A pe Corous, HA= 
# e "UERET- 925 
= Plus ys &. „ Hor. 


— — — 


- Tn ſometimes it is not the leading Os 
Mode, but only Subjoined to the Indica- 
tive. In ſuch caſe, it is moſtly uſed to 
denote the End, or final Cauſe z which 
Do End, as in human Life 1 it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps happen 
3 deſpite of all our foreſight, is there- 
fore expreſt moſt naturally by the Mode : 
here mentioned. For example, 


5 _ a CRE 
22 
— 
— — — 
* 


Ur | UGULENT homines | ſurgunt de note 
. = lafrones.__ 3 


Thieves r if by 3 that they may cut 


mens Poroats. 


HERE | 
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H ERE that they riſe, is poſ itively afrted®. VIII. 
in the Declarative or Indicative Mode; but — 


as to their cutting mens throats, this is only 
delivered potentially, becauſe how truly ſo- | 
ever it may be the End of their riſing, it is 
ſtill but a Contingent, that may never per- 5 
haps happen. This Mode, as often as it is 
in this manner ſubjoined, is called by 
Grammarians not the Potential, but THE 
SUBJUNCTIVE. | 


Bur! it fo happens, i in the conſtitution of 
: human affairs, that it is not always ſuffi- 
cient merely to declare ourſelves to others. 
We find it often expedient, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of our inability, to addreſs them 
after a manner more intereſting to our- 
ſelves, whether to have /o-e Perception i in- 
formed, or ſome Volition gratified. Hence 
then new Modes of {peaking ; if we inter- 
rogate, it is the INTERROGATIvVE Mop; 
if we require, it is the RzQuisITIvE. Even 
the Requiſitive itſelf hath its ſubordinate = 
Species : With reſpect to inferiors, it is 
an IMPERATive Mop; with reſpect to 
13 : equals 


„ HERMES. 5 
C. VIII#equals: and ſuperiors, it is a Pazcarrvs 
0 — or OeTATIVE®. | 


Any thas have we eſtabliſhed a variety 
of Modes; the InDicaTIvE or DecLAa- 
NATIVE, to affert what we think certain; 
the PoTENTIAL, for the Purpoſes of 
ao hatever We think Contingent ; THE INx- 
 TERROGATIVE, when we are doubtful, to 
procure us Information ; ; and THE REQUI- 
$1TIvE, to affift us in the gratification of 
our Volitions. The Requiſitive too appears 
under two diſtinct Species, either as it 1s 
15 IMPERATIVE to inferiors, or PRECA- 
TIVE to ſuperiors (e). **»; 


*. Ts 


* 2 - * 8 
2 2 


9 fe was "the di of this Diſtindtion, at 
gave riſe to a Sophiſm of Protageras, Homer (fays he) 
in beginning his Iliad with—Sing, Muſe, the Wrath, — 

| when he thinks to pray, in reality commands, ku 
ofa oieurvoc, ETITATIEL. Ariſtot. Poet. c. 19. The 
Solution is evident from the Diviſion here eſtabliſhed, 
the Grammatical Form bein g in both caſes the ſame. 
(e) The Species of Modes in great meaſure depend 
on the Species of Sentences. The Stoics increaſed the 
number of Sentences far beyond the Peripatetics. Be- 
des thoſe mentioned i in 8 II. Note (5) they had 


many | 
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{| 
4H 
| 
5 
1 
| 


A 


— 


NS nn bg 
— A 


As therefore all theſe ſeveral Modes C. III. 
5 have their foundation i in nature, ſo have — 


certain | 


many more, as may be ſeen in Ammonius de Interpret. 
p. 4. and Diogenes Laertius, L. VII. 66. The Peri- 
patetics (and it ſeems too with reaſon) conſidered all 
| theſe additional Sentences as included within thoſe, 
which they themſelves acknowledged, and which they 
made to be five in number, the Vocative, the Impera- 
tive, the Interrogative, the Precative, and the Aſſertive. 
There is no mention of a Potential Sentence, which may 
be ſuppoſed to co-incide with the Aſſertive, or Indica- 
tive. The Vocative (which the Peripatetics called the 
£1905 xAnTIX0v, but the Stoics more properly Tpooayo- 
eeuTixoy) was nothing more than the Form of addreſs 
in point of names, titles, and epithets, with which we 
apply ourſelves one to another. As therefore it ſeldom 
included any Verb within it, it could hardly contribute 
to form a verbal Mode. Ammonius and Boethius, the 
one a Greek Peripatetic, the other a Latin, have illu- 
| rated the Species of Sentences from Homer and Virgil, 5 
after the following manner. mW 


1 A Tz N wille 3 T3 TE KAHTIKOT, « KA 


: T0, "N H Argudi—— = 
2 7s IIPOETAKTIKOY, os To, 
Back 70% 1. ra xi 


L 


. 


— — — — — 
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DT, In. certain 5 or ſigns of them been i intro- 
a duced into languages, that we may be 


enabled 


* 


5 17 EPOTHMATIKOT, a, b, — 


Tis, woher er eig add 3 : 


5 TE *EYKTIKOT, ws To, 


Al Yap Ze TE 4d 


9 eri 187015, TE an ANTIK or, vb oy | Ono 


 Qeuvepele, Tg! oro TWY eli, 0 
tel d ve Tar Dj 


2 weg! COLE We Fic To ref! A1 p- 4+ 


e 8 . is as follows, : Dies fetarum vero 
Or ationum partes quinque ſunt : Deergcariva, ut, 


Jupiter omnipotens, precibus fi flecteris ullis, 
Da diende auxilum, Pater, atque Bae oma firma. 


IP ERATIVA, 1 „ 
Vade age, Nate, voca 2 22 & lere penis. 


e ut, 


Dic mihi, Dameta, jun pecus 


Vocariva, ut, 
07 Pater, 07 bominum rerumque #terna pote as. 


ENUNTIATIVA, ; in 610 i Vritas vel Falſi 2 invenitur, ut, 
Principio arboribus varia ff natura creandis. 
Boeth. in Lib. de Interp. p· 225 
In 
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enabled by our diſcourſe to ſignify them, « C. VIII. 
bone to another. And hence thoſe various — 
Mopes or Moop s, of which we find in 
common Grammars ſo prolix a detail, and 
vhich are in fact no more than = ſo many 


« Jjzeral Forms, intended to expreſs theſe 
natural Diſtinctions x . 


3 5 n 


Fa 2 ln the ww Sentences may be found, as 5 fol- 
lows. Treg PRECATIVE, 


 —Univerſel Lord! be bounteaus ; feill 
To give us only Good ——_ 


. Tur IMPERATIVE, 
Go then, Thou mightief in ty Father” 8 aur. = | 


Tar INTERROGATIVE, % ³ N ö 
M hence, and what a art thou, execrable Shape ? | 
Tur VocArivk, . ; 
Adam, earth's hallow'd Mold, 
Of God inſpir d—— _ | | : 
TRR ASSERTIVE or ENUNCIATIVE, | 7 
De conquer d alſa and enſlav'd by war | — 
Shall, with their freedom loft, all virtue loſe. 
(4) The Greet Language, which is of all the moſt 
elegant and complete, expreſſes theſe ſeveral Modes, 
1 2 and 


N ö 
1 


„„ 


'© VII. 


A theſe Mopzs have this in com- | 


_ mon, that they exhibit ſome Way or other 


the 


0 


= aa al giſtinctions of Tins Eee, Wo an . 1 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. Theſe 
Variations may be found, ſome at the beginning of the 


Verb, others at its ending, and conſiſt for the moſt part 


either in multiplying or diminiſhing the number of Sylla- 
dles, or elſe in lengthening or ſhortening their reſpective 
Quantities, which two methods are called by Gram- 
marians the Syllabic and the Temporal. The Latin, 
which is but a Species of Greek ſomewhat debaſed, ad- 
mits in like manner a large portion of thoſe Variations, 
which are chiefly to be found at the Ending of its Verbs, 
and but rarely at their Beginning. Yet in its Depo- 

' nents and Paſſives it is ſo far defective, as to be forced to 


have recourſe to the Auxiliar, ſum. The modern Lan- 
guages, which have {till fewer of thoſe Variations, have 


been neceſſitated all of them to aſſume two Auxiliars 
at leaſt, that is to ſay, thoſe which expreſs in each Lan- 
guage the Verbs, Have, and Am. Ag to the Engliſb 


Tongue, it is ſo poor in this reſpect, as to admit no 


Variation for Modes, and only one for Time, which 


we apply to expreſs an Aoriſt of the Paſt. Thus from 


Mite cometh Wrote; from Give, Gave; from Speat, 


Spake, &c. Hence to expreſs Time, and Modes, we 
are compelled to employ no leſs than ſeven Auxiliars, 


viz. Do, Am, Hawe, Shall, Will, May, and Can; which 


we uſe ſometimes ſingly, as when we ſay, I am writ- 
: ing, | | 
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the Sour and its AFFECTIONS. Their C. vin. 
Peculiarities and DiſtinRtions : are in part, 5 
8 follows. 


Tur RequisITIvE and IxTERROGA“ 


Tir Moprs are diſtinguiſhed from 7he 
Da Tndicative and Potential, that whereas | 
theſe laſt ſeldom call for a Return, to the 


two Vormer it 18 akoays neceſary. 


Ir we compare THE | RequisiTIVE 

3 Move with THE INTERROGATIVE, we 
| ſhall find theſe alſo diſtinguiſhed, and 
that not only 1 in the Return, put in other 


| Peculiarities. 


5 


5 X - 7. 


| ing, 1 have written; ſometimes two together, as, 1 
hade been writing, I ſhould have written; ſometimes no 
leſs than three, as I mght have been loſt, he could have 


been preſerved. But for theſe, and all other fpecula- 
_ tions, relative to the Genius of the Engh/h Language, 
ve refer the reader, who wiſhes for the moſt authen- 


tic information, to that excellent T reatife of the learned 
Dr. Lowth, intitled, A ure Introduction te Engliſh 


| Grammar. 


„% uranes 


q | C. VIII. The Return # ho Regui OY tive is > fans. 
Lt times made in Words, ſometimes in Deeds. £ 


5 To the requeſt of Dido to Eneas—— 5 


— 4 primd dic, boſhes, origine abi. 


To dias Dandum—— : 


the proper Return v Was in u. ords, that j is, - 
in an hiſtorical Narrative. To the Requeſt : 


of the unfortunate Chief——date obolum 5 


Bel: ſario—the proper Return was in a 
Deed, that is, in a charitable Relief. But 
with reſpect to the Interrogative, the Re- 
turn is neceſſar ty made in Words alone, in 
Words, which are called a Reſponſe or An- 
fer, and which are always actually or 
by implication ſome de Anitive afſertive 
Sentence. Take Examples. Whoſe Verſes 
are theſe 2—the Return is a Sentence— 
Theſe are Verſes of Homer. Was Brutus 
a worthy Man ?—the Return is a Sen- 
tence— Brutus WAS a worthy Man. : 


A 5 hence (if we may be per- 
mitted to digreſs) we may perceive 


the 


BoORk Tur FIRS r. 


the near affinity of this Interrogative Mode C. vi. 


with the Tndicative, in which laſt its Re- 


ſponſe or Return is moſtly made. So near 
indeed is this Affinity, that in theſe two f 

Modes alone the Verb retains the ſame 
Form (e), nor are they otherwiſe diſtin- 


guiſhed, than either by the Addition or 


Abſence of ſome ſmall particle, or by ſome 
minute change i in the collocation of the 
words, or ſometimes only by a change in 


the Tone, or Accent ( 1 . 


Bur 


(e) Hye z w Dα%⁰rͤmͤͤͤgigixn EYXAITIS, TH . 
_ pivnv X&TAQUTW GnOCKAABT &, prrcig ara TE XAAE 
c d —=Gvanhngubiioa o THC X&T&A PACED: 
UToFpEQEs eig T9 fivou ogni. The Indicative Mode, 


of which we ſpeak, by laying afide that Aſſertion, which by 


its nature it implies, quits the name of Indicative=when it 


reaſſiumes the Aſſertion, it returns again to its proper Cha- 


racter. Apoll. de Synt. L. III. c. 21. Theodore Gaza 


ſays the ſame, Introd. Gram. L. IV. 


(f) It may be obſerved of the INTERROGATIVE, 
that as often as the Interrogation is ſimple and definite, 
the Reſponſe may be made in almoſt the ſame Words, 


L 4 by 


4 
: 
| 
| 

4 
f 

7 


R 


. VIII. Bur to return to our - compariſon be- 
za tween the Interrogativs Mode and the Re- 


© oy: 


Tn 


q —_— 


— 


by converting them into a ſentence affirmative or nega- 
tive, according as the Truth is either one or the other. 
For example — Are theſe Verſes of Homer ?—Reſponfe— 
Theſe Verſes are of Homer. Are thoſe Verſes of Virgil? 
| —Refſponſe—Thoſe are not Verſes of Virgil. And here 
the Artiſts of Language, for the ſake of brevity and 


ſuch Reſponſes; Yes, for all the affirmative 3 ; No, 4 for 
all the negative. 5 


But when the Barre is | complex, as when we 
ſay — Are theſe Verſes of Homer, or of Virgil ?—much 
more, when it is indefinite, as when we ſay in general 
A boſe are theſe Verſes — we cannot then reſpond 
after the manner above mentioned. The Reaſon is, 
that no Interrogation can be anſwered by a ſimple Yes, 
or a ſimple M, except only thoſe, which are themſelves 
ſo ſimple, as of two poſſible anſwers to admit only one. 
Now the leaſt complex Interrogation will admit of four 
Anſwers, two affirmative, two negative, if not perhaps 
of more. The reaſon is, a complex Interrogation can- 
not conſiſt of leſs than two ſimple ones; each of which 
may be ſeparately affirmed and ſt parately denied, For 
| inſtance 


diſpatch, have provided two Particles, to repreſent al! 


Bo OR TH E FIRST. 


THE INTERROGATIVE (in the lan- C. Vin. 


guage of Grammarians) has all Perſons * 


of 


inſtance — Are theſe Verſes Homer's, or Virgil's? (I.) 
They are Homer s=(2.) They are not Homer —(3.) : 
They are Virgil's—(4.) They are not Virgil -e may 
add, (5.) They are of neither. The indefinite Interro- 
gations go ſtill farther ; for theſe may be anſwered by 


infinite affirmatives, and infinite negatives. For in- 


ſtance M hoſe are theſe Verſes? We may anſwer affir- 
matively— They are Virgil's, They are Horace's, They 

are Ovid's, Sc. — or e are not Virgil's, 
Dey are not Horace's, They are not Ovid's, and ſo on, 
either way, to infinity. How then ſhould we learn from 
a ſingle 77s, or a ſingle No, which particular i is meant 
among infinite Poſſibles? Theſe therefore are Inter- 
rogations which muſt be always anſwered by a Sentence. 


Vet even here Cuſtom has conſulted for Brevity, by 


returning for Anſwer only the /ingle eſſential cbaracter- 
' iſtic Word, and retrenching by an Ellipſis all the rgſt, 

which reſt the Interrogator is left to ſupply from himſelf. 
Thus when we are aſked—How many right angles equal 
Ihe angles of a triangle ? —we anſwer in the ſhort mo- 
noſyllable, Two; whereas, without the Ellipſis, the 
_ anſwer would have been Tu right angles * the an- 
: g's f 6 a biet. . | 
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C vin. of both Numbers. The ReauisiTivE 
Tor ImpeRATIVE has no fir Perſon of 
the Vngular, and that from this plain 
reaſon, that it is equally abſurd i in Modes 
for a perſon to requeſt or give commands 
to himſelf, as it is in Pronouns, for the 


— ſpeaker to become the JO: of bis on . 


: _— 


AGain, we may interrogate as to a 12 


| Tj mes, both Preſent, Paſt, and Future. 
Who was Founder of Rome? Who 18 
Ling of China? Who WILL DISCOVER 
the Longitude ?—But Intreating and Com- 
nom (which are the eſſence of the 


Re- 


The * Iiſtinguiſhed theſe two 3 of "TR = 
terrogation by different names. The ſimple they called 


Bpurnjuny Interrogatio; the complex, TVET, Percon- 
ratio. Ammonius calls the firſt of theſe *'Egwrno:s dia- 
AE; the other, Egwrnois TVTLATINN. See Am. 


in Lib. de Interpr. p. 160. Drog. Laert, VII. 66. 


Nui Top IX. 223 


® Sup. p. 7h 75. 
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Requil if tive Mode) have a neceſſary re- C. VIII. | 
| 1 85 to the Future (g) os For indeed 


what 


(e) 4pollnine's Account of the Future, implied in 
all ae, is worth obſerving. *Em wap * 75 : 
| 4 ane 7 en Fri n IPOETAZ IL; Ta 0: ad 


 idpenu u Ye, err r 0 Zyorra £15 


| T0 bsc MEAAONTOE &5. A Commany 
Vas reſpect to thoſe things which either are not doing, or 
have not yet been done. But thoſe things, which being not 


noto doing, or having not yet been done, have a natural 


aptitude to exiſt hereafter, may be properly ſaid to apper- 
tain to THE FUTURE. De Syntaxi, L. I. c. 36. Soon 


before this he ſays —ATarra Tu mTpoguxline & ſν, 


Eye TH T8 pihAovTog Oraheriv—=xyn00y yop wv io „ is} 


1, © TTPANNOKTONH NAR TIMAZOQ, 


76, TIMHOHEETAL, NATO T1 xe % 7 


5 EAN Iinnnayo, NK T0 py weg], T0 98 


oe, All IMPERATIVES have a diſpoſition within 
them, which reſpects THE FUTURE=—with regard there- 


fore to Time, it is the ſame thing to ſay, LET mim, 


THAT KILLS A TYRANT, BE HONOURED, or, HE, 


THAT KILLS ONE, SHALL BE HONOURED ; the dif- 
ference being only in the Mode, in as much as one is IM 
PERATIVE, the other INDICATIVE or Declarative. 
Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 35. Priſcian ſeems to al- 


low Imperatives a ſhare of Preſent Time, as well as 
Future. But if we attend, we ſhall find his Preſent to 


be 
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©, vil. what have they to do with the preſent or 
EY the paſt, the natures of which are > immu- 


table and neceſſary i ? 


5 


Ir 


—— of WW l FEET!!! Er Pet, 


| be nothing elſe than an immediate Future, as oppoſed to 


a more diſtant one. Imperativus vero Praſens & Futu- 

rum [Tempus] naturali quidam necoſſitate videtur poſſe 
accipere. Ea etenim imperamus, que vel in præſenti a- 
iim volumus fieri 1 ne aliqud dilatione, vel i in futuro. Lib. 


VIII. p. 806. 


: It is true the Grads i in their Imperatives RN cer- . 
| tain Tenſes of the Paſt, ſuch as thoſe of the Perfedtum, 
and of the two Aoriſis. But then theſe Tenſes, when 


ſo applied, either totally loſe their temporary Character, | 


or elſe are uſed to inſinuate ſuch a Speed of execution, 5 
that the deed ſhould be (as it were) done, in the very 


inſtant when commanded. T he ſame difference en 
to ſubſiſt between our Engliſo Imperative, BE cons, | 


and thoſe others of, Go, or BE coiNG. The firſt (if 
we pleaſe) may be ſtiled the Imperative of the Perfectum, 
as calling in the very inſtant for the completion of our 
Commands : the others may be ſtiled Inperatives of the 
Future, as allowing a reaſonable time to begin firſt, and 


FAniſh after ward. 


It is thus Apollonius, | in the Cape firſt cited. Aan 


guiſhes between oxanlerw Tas & prinzs, Go to digging. 


ihe Vi inen and me dare rag dur lRus, Get the Vines 
1 
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11 k is from this connection of 7 uturity 0. VIII. 
with Commands, that the Puture Indica- — q 


tive is ſometimes uſed for the Imperative, 


and that to ſay to any one, You $HALL 
DO THIS, has often the fame force with 


the Imperative, Do THIS. | 80 in the 


8 Decalogue Tou SHALT | NOT KILL 
Tuo SHALT NOT BEAR | FALSE 
WITNESS. 


dug. The firſt is ſpoken (as he calls it) eic wapdraciu, 


by way of Extenſi an, or allowance of Time for the work ; 


the ſecond, 21g cpyrEN,ðu, with a view to PT 
Completion. And in another place, explaining the dif- 
| ference between the ſame Tenſes, Lud nſt and L * lor, 


he fays of the laſt, z {voy To u Yevojaryey wgocd c 
. A 9 T0 “,o i&s wafardgt oft, that 
it not only commands ſomething, which has not been yet done, 


but forbids alſo that, which is now doing in an Extenſion, 


that is to ſay, in a flow and lengthened progreſs. Hence, 
if a man has been a long while writing, and we are wil- 
ling to haſten him, it would be wrong to ſay in Greet, 
 TPAGE, WRITE (for that he is now, and has been 
lng doing) but TPAYON, GET voUR WRITING 


| DONE; MAKE NO DELAYS. See Apoll. L. III. c. 24. 
See alſo Macrobius de DIF. Verb. Grac. & Lat. p. 680. 


Bit, Varior. Latini non nee un, Kc. 
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C. VIII. wiTNEss—which. denote tas. know) : 


7 the ſtricteſt and moſt authoritative Com- 95 


: mands. 


As to the PorEXTIAL Mons, it is 


diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt, by its ſub- 
ordinate or ſubjundive Nature. It is alſo | 

_ farther diſtinguiſhed from the Reguiſ ztive 
and Interrogative, by implying a kind of · 
TH feeble and weak AJ ertion, and ſo becom- ; 
ing in ſome degree ſuſceptible of Truth 
and Falſhood. Thus, if it be ſaid po- 

tentially, This may be, or, This might 
have been, we may remark without ab- 
ſurdity, It is true, or It is falſe, But if it 


be ſaid, Do this, meaning, Fly to Hea- 


den, or, Can this be done? meaning, to 
 fquare the Circle, we cannot fay in either 


caſe, it is true or it is fal I, though the 


Command and the Queſtion are about 
things impoſſible. Yet ſtill the Potential 
does not aſpire to the Indicative, becauſe 
"i implies but a dubious and conjectural 


— ͤ .... 
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Aſſertion, whereas that of the Indicative Df VII. 


is abſolute, and without reſerve. 


Tas therefore (the Invicarive * 


5 mean) i is the Mode, which, as in all Gram 
mars it is the firſt in order, ſo is truly 
firſt both! in dignity and uſe. It f 1s this, 
which publiſhes our ſublimeſt percep- 
tions; which exhibits the Soul in her 
pureſt Energies, ſuperior to the Imper- 
fection of deſires and wants; which in- 
cludes the whole of Time, and its mi- 
nuteſt diſtinctions; which, in its various 
Paſt Tenſes, is employed by Hiſtory, to 
preſerve to us the Remembrance of for- 
mer Events; in its Futures 1s uſed by 
Prophecy, or (in default of this) by wiſe 
Foreſight, to inſtruct and fore warn us, as 
to that which is coming; but above all 


in its Preſent Tenſe ſerves Philoſophy 


and the Sciences, by juſt Demonſtra- 
tions to eſtabliſh neceſſary Truth; THAT 


TRUTH, Which from its nature only ex- 
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C. vim. hs in the Preſent ; which knows no . 85 


ſtinctions either of Paſt or of Future, 
but is every where and oP 8 invariably 5 
> 2). is „ 

5 Tu R ou x 1 5 


i is. - "ORs _— 


5) See the quotation, Note (c) Chapter the Sixth. 
| Cum enim dicimus, Devs EST, non eum Aicimus nune . 


ae, ſed, &c. 


| ebe author of the luniment tre wait; was 
by birth a Roman of the firſt quality; by religion, a 


' Chriſtian, and by philoſophy, a Platonic and Peripate- 


tic; which two Secs, as they ſprang from the ſame = 


Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity commonly 5 
adopted by the ſame Perſons, ſuch as Them: ius, Por- 


pPybyry, Iamblichus, Ammonius, and others. There were 


no Sects of Philoſophy, that lay greater Streſs on the 
diſtinction between things exiſting in Time and not in 
Time, than the two above-mentioned. The Doctrine 
of the Peripatetics on this Subject ſince it is theſe that 


Boethius here follows) may be N underſtood from Es 


the following Sketch. 


TRE THINGS, THAT EXIST IN Trax, are” 
« thoſe whoſe Exiſtence Time can meaſure. But if their 
4 Exiſtence may be meaſured by Time, then there 
may be aſſumed a Time greater than the Exiſtence 
| «of any one of them, as there may be aſſumed a 
. * pumber W than the guns miſſtitude, that is 
. capable 
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their reſpeatve Tce, the Verb "being 
don 


go * 3 x : Ca 3 : 1 . * 0 — . - 


— * "a A ww * * 


r of being . And hence | it is ; that 
things temporary have their Exiſtence, as it were li- 


ce ,nited by Time; that they are confined within it, 28 


« within ſome bound; and that in ſome degree or other 
„ all ſubmit to is power, according to thoſe com- 


4 mon Phraſes, that Time is a de ror; that things 


E decay through Time; that men forget in Time, and loſe 


< their abilities, and ſeldom that they improve, or grow 


cc young, or beautiful. The truth indeed is, Too at 


ways attends Motion. Now the natural effect of Mo- 
tion is to put ſomething, which now is, out of that ſtate, 


cc i which it now 15 and ſo far therefore to deſtroy that 
«ſtate, 


« The reverſe of all this holds with THINGS THAT 


c EXIST ETERNALLY. Theſe exiſt not in Time, be- 
& cauſe Time is fo far from being able to meaſure their 
 « Exiſtence, that no Time can be aſſumed, avhich their 


Exiſtence doth not ſurpaſs. To which we may add, 


“ that they feel none of its effects, being no way obnoxious : 


2 either to damage or diſſolution. 


« To inftance i in exaniples of either kind of Being. 


“There are ſuch things at this inſtant, as Stanehenge 


« and the Pyramids. It is likewiſe true at this inſtant, 


that the Diameter of the ſquare is - commenſurable- 


4 oth its fade, What then ſhall we * Was there 
| ap NI ever 


1 * 
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C. VIII. conſidered as denoting an ATTRIBUTE, | 
has always reference to ſome Perſon, or 
| SUBSTANCE. Thus if we ſay, Went, or, 
| Go, or Whither goeth, or, Might have gone, 

- WR: muſt add a Perſon or Subſtance, to 
make the Sentence complete. Cicero 
went ; Cæſar might have gone  whither 
_ goeth the Wind? G0 ! Thou Traitor 7. But - 
there is a Mode or Form, under which 

Verbs ſometimes appear, where they have 
no reference at all to Perſons or Sub- 
ſtances. For r example—T o eat is pleaſant ; 


hu, 


1 


em N . * * 1 7 — 


& ever a Time, when it was not incommenſurable, 48 
ce it is certain there was a Time, when there was no 


Stonehenge, or Pyramids? or is it daily growing leſs 
L ;ncommenſurable, as we are aſſured of Decays in both 
e thoſe maſly Structures? From theſe unchangeable 


Truths, we may paſs to their Place, or Region; to the 
unceaſing Intellection of the univerſal Mind, ever per- 


fect, ever full, knowing no remiſſions, languors, Sc. 


See Nat. Auſc. L. IV. c. x9. Metaph. L. XIV. c. 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10. Edit. Du Val. and Vol. I. p. 262. Note VII. 
The following Paſſage may deſerve Attention. wg 


Tod yie Nod 6 U ves w. Y fa vod: 6 de 8 eiten, 8 
vor. A 3% doro Fun TENE0;y Gy n areoofig autTw ,  vooly 


— f N ' e »” * 
aste, wWövra ves, 3% . ANNOTE ννν & ge EM du kr ee 


veay de! G wärra, » fie Max, Tyr. Dill. XVII. p. 201. 
Ed. Lond. 5 
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tat 70 faſt i is whole eſome. Here the Verbs, To E. VII 1. 9 
eat, and, To faſt, ſtand alone by them: 0 
ſelves, nor is it requiſite or even e 1 4 
ble to prefix a Perſon or Subſtance. Hence } 
the Latin and modern Grammarians have 9 
called Verbs under this Mode, from this 
their indefinite nature, IxPIXITIVES. "16 


Sandtius has given them the name of In- 
perſonals; and the Greeks that of Arai 
5 Qara, from the fame reaſon of their not 
. Hſeovering eicher Per fon « or Number. 


. TuxsE Ine INITLVES go farther. T hey 
not only lay aſide the character of Attribu- 
tives, but they alſo aſſume that of Sub/tar- 
tives, and as ſuch themſelves become di- 
ſtinguiſhed with their ſeveral Attributes. 

Thus in the inſtance above, Pleaſant is the 
Attribute, attending the Infinitive, Ts: 

Eat; Wholeſome the attribute attending the 
Infinitive, To Faß. Examples in Gree# 
and Latin of like kind are innumerable. 


- Niki & decorum eſt pro patria MORI. 
Scirg tuum uibil 7 — 5 


N 2 ern 
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e. vil. 


H E R M E 8. 
O⁰ narbavels yp deu, a | Urge 
Pavelv 0 Wy 


Tur Sbolcs in their grammatical inqui- 
ries had this Infinitivei in ſuch eſteem, that 


Ls 


—_— 


() It is from the INFINITIVE thus participating the - 


nature of a Noun or Subſtantive, that the beſt Gram- 
marians have called it ſometimes Ovefta. bna rind, 


A VERBAL Noux; ſometimes "Ovous pere, IU 
VERE's Noun. Ihe Reaſon of this Appellation is in 
Greet more evident, from its taking the prepoſitive Ar- 


ticle before it in all caſes; T9 Yeugen, 73 oops, 


T9 year. The fame conſtruction is not unknown 


in Engliſh. 


Thus Spencer, : 


For not to have been 41 in Lots 1 
e ſave the Son 77 Thetis FROM TO DIE— 


amo Ts Javeiv. In like manner we ſay, He did it, t 
be rich, where we muſt ſupply by an Ellipſis the Prepo- 


ſition, FOR. He did it, for to be rich, the ſame as if | 
we had ſaid, He did it for gain= 


3 
Even 72 * pdug 


EE 78 TASTE, 
in French, pour Senricher, Even 
when we ſpeak. ſuch Sentences, as the following,” I 


chooſe TO. PHIL OIDPUTSTy rather than TO BE RICH, 
1 PrAoToQEtY Loma, AEN 20 WABTEY, the Infini- 


tives are in nature as much Accuſatives, as if we were 


to fay, I chooſe PHILOSOPHY rather than RICHES, 711 


pA 
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| they. held this alone to be the genuine C. vIII. 
PHMA or VERB, a name, which they WY OY 
denied to all the other Modes. Their rea- — 
ſoning was, they conſidered the true ver- 
bal character to be contained imple and 
5 unmixed i in the Infinitive only, Thus the 
Infinitives, Herirarei, Ambulare, To walk, 7 
5 mean 1 imply that « energy, and nothing more. 
The other Modes, beſides expreſſing this 
energy,  ſuperadd certain Affections, which 


reſpect perſons and circumſtances. T hus 
_Ambuls and Ambula mean not fimply To 


walk, but mean, T walk, and, Walk Tho. 


| QiAooofiny Slope i ATEp TOY wAZrov. Thus too 
: Priſcian, ſpeaking of Infinitives—CURRERE enim eff 
CuRsUs; & SCRIBERE, SCRIPTURA; & LECERE, 


LECTIO. raue frequenter & Nominibus ene 1 
& aliis 60 ualibus, mare Nomintum ; if Perſe NS, 


Sed pule. run 92 digita mayirari S dicier, hic ef. 


And ſoon after Cum enim dico, * ES T LE- 
GERE, nibil aliud ſignifico, niſi, BONA ESt LECTIO. 


L. XVIII. p. 1130. See alſo Apoll. L. I. c. 8. Ga 


Gram. L. IV. Te: eee d,, £5% j, 
709 R. To any | | _ | 12 
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Cum. And hence they are all of chan oſalvable 
into the Infinitive, as their Prototype, toge- 


HE RME s. 


ther with ſome ſentence or word, expreſſive 


of their proper Character. Ambuls, T walk ; 
this is, Indico me ambulare, I declare myfelf 
tuo walk. Ambula, Walk Thou; that is, er 
x ambulare, I command thee to walk; and 
ſo with the Modes of every other (cies, 
Take away therefore the Aſertion, the 


Command, or whatever elſe gives a Cha- 
racter to any one of theſe Modes, and 


there remains nothing more than Taz 


MERE INvINITIVE, which (as Priſcian 


ſays) /ign ow ipſam rem, quam continet 


Verbum (2. „„ 


a See Apollan. EL ul. 13. Kaba + Tay van. 


| ſpivoy amo ri x. r. A See alſo Gaza, i in the note 
before. Igitur a Conftruttione quoque Vim rei Verborum 


(id g, Nominis, quod fignificat ifſam rem) habere INx1- 
NITIVUM poſſtemus dignoſcere z res autem in Perſonas di- 
ſtributa facit alios verbi motus.—/taque omnes modi in 
hunc, id - Infinitivum, tranſumuntur ſeve reſolvuntur. 
Priſc. L. XVIII. p. 1131. From theſe Principles 
Apollonius calls the Infinitive PA ene, and 


Priſcian, Verbum generale. 


= Pie wivere, I defire to live; ; but not to fay 


Brenna, 18 Ziv, or pour vivre. The rea- 
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„ 

Tur application of this lafioitve- js nm 
ſomewhat ſingular, It naturally coale eſces 
with all thoſe Verbs, that denote any Ten- 
dence, Dejire, or Volition of the Soul, but 
not readily with others. T hus it is ſenſe 
as well as ſyntax, to ſay Gau Tv, Cu- 


Fobio Liv, Edo vivere, or even in Eng- 
ib, J eat to live, unleſs by an Ellipfis, 
inſtead of 4 eat for to live; as we ſay 


ſon is, that though different Actions may 
unite in the ſame Subject, and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we ſay, He 
walked and di ;fcourſed pet the Actions 
notwithſtanding remain ſeparate and di- 
ſtinct. But it is not ſo with reſpect to 
| Volitions, and Actions. Here the coaleſ- 
cence is often ſo intimate, that he Voli- 
tion is unintelligible, till he Action be 
expreſt. Cupio, Volo, Deſidero ] deſire, 
Jam willing, T want— What? — The ſen- 
tences, we ſee, are defective and imperfect. 


. — We 


e 
- * 
1 
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C. VIII. We muſt help them then by Tyfonitives, 
ys which expreſs the proper Actions to which 

they tend. Cupio legere, Volo diſcere, De- 
ſdero videre, I dejire to read, I am willing 
zo live, I want to fee. Thus is the whole 


rendered weh tene as s well 1 in ſentiment, 
as in ſyntax W). 


Any ſo much fas Moves, and their ſe= 
veral SypEcits. We are to attempt to 

denominate them according to their moſt 

eminent characters, it may be done in the 
following manner. As every neceſſary 7 

truth, and every demonſtrative ſyllogiſm 
(which laſt is no more than a combina- 
tion of ſuch truths) muſt always be ex- 

8 under e aſſertions, and as po- 

|  btive 


- 2 


0 0 p- prifian els hes Vorbis which 1 pre- 
cede Infinitives, Yerba Voilumiaiiva; they are called in 
Greek Toooupering, See L. XVIII. 1129. but more 
particularly fee Apellonius, L. III. c. 13. where this 

Whole doctrine is explained with great Accuracy. See 

© © allo ALacrobius de Dif. Verb, Gr, & Lat. b. 685. £4, 

* . 

— 
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tire afſertions only belong to the Indi- C. VIII. 
5 cative, we may denominate it for that rea. 
ſon the Mopz or SCIENCE (1). Again, 
as the Potential | is only converſant about 10 
Contin its, of which we cannot ſay with | 
 cert+.ncy that they will happen or not, we 
may call this Mode, THE Mop or Con- 
JECTURE. Again, as thoſe that are ig 
| norant and would be informed, muſt aſk 
of thoſe that already know, this being the : 
| natural way of becoming Proficients ; VV 
hence we may call the Interrogative, THE 13 

Mops OF PROFICIENCY. 


Inter 4 leges, & PERCONTABERE 
doctos, 


Out ratione queas traducere Ieniter @vum, 
Vid pure rranquillet, &. Hor. 


Farther ſtill, as the higheſt and moſt ex- 
cellent uſe of the a Ative Mode is le- 
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(m) Ob nobilitatem preivit INDICATIVUS, folus Mo- 
dus aptus Scientiis, folus Pater Veritatis. Scal. de Caul. 
L. Lat. C. 1 16. 
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| c. VIII. oiſlative command, we may ſtile for this 
| Yo roafon un MoDE or LEGISLATURE, Ad 


Divas adeunto caſte, ſays Cicero i in the cha- — 


racer of a Roman law-giver ; Be it there- 
ere enacted, ſay the laws of England; and 
in the ſame Mode ſpeak the laws of every 
other nation. It is alſo in this Mode 


that the geometrician, with the authority 


of a legiſlator, orders lines to be biſect- 


ed, and circles deſcribed, as preparatives 


to that ſeience, which he! is je bot to eſta- 
bliſh, b 


LE are other ſuppoſed affections of 
Verbs, ſuch as Number and Perſon. But 
| theſe ſurely cannot be called a part of 
their eſſence, nor indeed are they the 
eſſence of any other Attribute, being in 
fact the properties, not of Attributes, but 
of Subſtances. The moſt that can be 
ſaid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
languages are provided with certain ter- 
minations, which reſpe& the Number and | 
Fern of Fre Suan ve, ou we may 
know : 


— . ——˙—æͥ3d(fn 7§ÜðO— ,,,, ̃—.³?Ä . ⅛%⅛¹³vͤm: n ] . ̃—ůt n . ̃ 0 ro 
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| know with more preciſion, i in a complex 8 VIII. i 
ſentence, each particular ſubſtance, with wy 
its attendant verbal Attributes. The ſame 5 Ki 
may be faid of Sex, with reſpect to Ad- 
jectives. They have terminations which 
vary, as they reſpect Beings male or fe- 
male, tho” Subſtances paſt diſpute are alone 
| ſuſceptible « of ſex (7). We therefore paſs 
over Fee matters, and all of like kind, 5 
. 


=: ") It is 88 extraordinary, that fo acute and = 
rational a Grammarian as Sanctius, ſhould juſtly deny 

Senders, or the diſtinction of Sex to Aljectives, and yet 

make Perſons appertain, not to Sul ſhantiues, but to Verbs. 

His commentator Per;zonins is much more conſiſtent, 

who ſays— At vero ſi rem ref conjideres, ipſis Nominibus 

e Pronominibus vel maxim, ima unice ineſt ipſa Perſona ; 

& Perba ſe habent in Perſonarum ratione ad Nomina plant 

| ficuti Adjeftiva in ratione Generum ad Subſtantiva, quibus 
ſolis autor (Sanctius ſcil. L. I. c. 7.) & red? Genus ad- 
ſcribit, excluſis Adjectivis. Sanct. Minerv. L. I. e. 12. 
There is indeed an exact Analogy between the Acci- 
dents of Sex and Perſon, There are but two Sexes, that 

is to ſay, the Male and the Female; and but two Per- 

, ſons (or Characters eſſential to diſcourſe) that is to ſay, 
the Speaker, and the Party addreſſed. The third Sex 
and third Perſon are improperly ſo called, being in fact 
* Neg gations of the other two. 


17 


HERMES. 


ö . =o as being rather among the ee than 
* * the eſſentials (o). of language, which eſ- 


ſentials are the ſubject of our preſent ; in- 


quiry. The principal of theſe now re- 
maining is THE DIiFFERENCE OF VERBS, 
AS TO THEIR SEVERAL SPECIES, which 
we endeavour to explain i in the following 
manner. : 


———— Lt n * 


(e) Whoever would ſee more upon a ſubject of im- 


portance, referred to in many parts of this weatiſe, and 


particularly in note (+) of this chapter, may conſult 


Letters concerning Mind, an Octavo \ olume publiſhed 
1750, the Author Mr. John Petviu, Vicar of liſington 
nm Devon, a perſon who, though from his retired ſitua- 

tion little known, was deeply {killed in the Philoſophy 
both of the Antients and Moderns, and, more than 


this, was valued by all that knew him for his virtue and 
worth. 


55 
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| 8 the Species of V. erbe, and their 


other remainin 8 Pro perties. : 


LL Verbs, that are ſrietly ſo called, ch Ax : 


denote (2) Energies. Now as all * 
; Energies are » Attributes, they have reference 
of courſe to certain energizing Subftances, 
Thus it is impoſſible there ſhould be ſuch 
Energies, as To /ove, to fly, to wound, & c. 
if there were not ſuch beings as Men, 
Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every Ener- 
gy doth not only require an Energizer, 
but is neceſſarily converſant about ſome 
Subject. For example, if we ſay, Brutus 
love we muſt needs ſupply loves Cato, 


Np Tus, 


—— 
—_ * »» — 


(a) We uſe this word EN ERV, rather than Motion, 
from its more comprehenſive meaning; it being a ſort 
of Genus, which includes within it both Motion and its 
Hripatien. See before, p. %- 9%: 
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Ch. IX. Caſii 2, Portia, or ſome one. The Sword : 
. wounds—i1. e. wounds Hector, Sarpedon, | 
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Priam, or ſome one. And thus is it, that 


every Energy is neceſſarily ſituate between 
two Subſtantives, an Energizer which is 
adtive, and a Subject which is Pali ve. 
HFence then, if the Energizer lead the 
1 ſentence, the Energy follows its charac- : 
ter, and becomes what we call a VRERR 
Acrivz.— Thus we ſay Brutus amat, 
Brutus loves. On the contrary, if the paſ- | 
ſive Subject be principal, it follows the 
character of this too, and then becomes 
what we call A VIRB PASSIVE. —Thus 
we fay, Portia amatur, Portia is loved. 
It is in like manner that the ſame Road be- | 
tween the ſummit and foot of the ſame 
mountain, with reſpect to the ſummit is 
Aſcent, with reſpect to the foot is Deſcent. 
Since then every Energy reſpects an Ener- 
giꝛer or a paſſive Subject; hence the Rea- 
ſon why every Verb, whether active or 
paſſive, has in language A neceflary re- 


= EN hag ee: ference 
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ference to ſome Noun for its Nominative Ch. IX. 


BE Bur to proceed Rill farther from what 

has been already obſerved. Brutus loved | 

8 Portia.— Here Brutus is the . 

Loved, the Energy; and Portia, the Ry 

i Wand. But it might have been, Brutus 

l loved Cato, or Caſius, or the Roman Re- 
| public; for the Energy is referable to 

Subjects infinite. Now among theſe infi- 

nite Subjects, when that happens , 68 
which i is the Energizer alſo, as when we 
ay Brutus loved e flew hinſelf, &c. 

in ſuch Caſe he Energy hath to the ſame 

being 4 double Relation, both active and 
paſſive. And this it is which gave riſe 

rr among 
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() The doctrine of Imperſonal Verbs has been juſtly 
rejected by the beſt Grammarians, both antient and mo- 
dern. See Sanct. Min. L. I. c. 12. L. III. c. I. L. IV. 

c. 3. Priſcian. L. XVIII. p. 1134. Apoll. L. III. ſub fin. 
In which places the reader will fee a proper Nominative 
ſupplied to all Verbs of this ſuppoſed Character. 
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E--Ch, IX. among the Greeks to that ſpecies of Verbs, 8 
3 called VERBS MIDDLE (e), and ſuch was 
their true and original uſe, however in 
many inſtances they may have ſince hap- 
pened to deviate. In other languages 
the Verb ſtill retains its active Form, and 
the paſſive Subject 72 or himfel 2 2 1s s ex- 
5 preſſed like other accuſatives. 5 


4. 


Aix, i in ſome Verb it Happens that 
| the Energy akvays keeps within the Ener- 
 gizer, and never paſſes out to any foreign VE 
_ extraneous Subject. . hus when we ſay, 5 
N — walketh, Cafar þ 2 Heth, it is impoſſi- A 
<0 5 "wha - 


(c) Tx Y®p KOAE MENG pRETOTHTOS WHPAGTE OUVET . 1 
7 avedi; oro veeYerINNs 2 iM d1abirtuce 
The Verbs, called Verbs middle, adinit a Coincidence of the 
active and paſſive Charafer. Apollon. L. III. c. 7. He 
that would fee this whole Doctrine concerning the pow- 
er of E MIDDLE VERB explained and confirmed 
with great Ingenuity and Learning, may conſult a ſmall 
Treatiſe of that able Critic Kiter, entitled, De vero 
: Uſz Verlorum Mediorum. A neat edition of this ſcarce 
picce has been lately publiſhed, 
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ble the Energy ſhould paſs out (as in the Ch. IX. 
caſe of thaſe Verbs called by the Gram 
marians VerBs TRANSITIVE). becauſe 
both the Energizer and the Pai ve Sub- 
elt are united in the Jame Perſon, For #1 
what is the cauſe of this walking or ſit- "Me 
ting 2—It is the Will and Vital Powers 

belonging to Ce ar. And what 18 the 

Subject, made ſo to move or to ſit? : 

It is the Body and Limbs belonging allot to 
the fame Ceſer. It is this then forms tat 

ſpecies of Verbs, which grammarians have | 5 f | 
thought fit to call VerBs NEUTER, as E th 
indeed they were void both of Action and 


Paſſi on, when perhaps (like Verbs middle) | | 
they may be rather ſaid zo imply both. Not 3 


however to diſpute about names, as theſe 
Neuters 7 their Energizer always diſcover = 0 1 
8 their elt ve So (c) £ which other - > 


— 


7 | | I 
Verl JS 1 
. 65 j 
. Wi 
os 
* 
{> 3 3 2 . : . 3 2 * os. 4 W4 


Ps Tl This Character of Neuters the Graeks very hap- 
pily expreſs by the Terms, "Auroral0us and Ilowdluz, 
which Priſcian renders, gue ex ſe in ſeipſa fit intrinſecus 
Paſſu. L. VIII. 790. * Ars api Fusch. p. 2051. 
8 
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Verbs cannot, their paſſive Subjects being 
infinite; hence the reaſon why it is as ſu- 
perfluous in theſe Neuters to have the - 
Subject expreſſed, as in other Verbs it is ne- 
ceſſary, and cannot be omitted. And thus 
it is that we are taught! in common gram- 


mars 


It may be here obſerved, that even thoſe Verbs, called 


Actives, can upon occaſion lay aſide their tranſitive cha- 


racter; that is to ſay, can drop their ſubſequent Accu- 


lative, and ume the Form of Neuters, ſo as to ſtand by 
_ themſelves. This happens, when the Diſcourſe reſpects 


the mere Energy or Affection only, and has no regard to 
the Subject, be it this thing or that. Thus we ſay, 2 

elde G12 yore e νοε, This Man knows not how to read, 
Speaking only of the Energy, in which we ſuppoſe him 


_ deficient. Had the Diſcourſe been upon the Subjects of 


reading, we mult have added them, 2x oidev avay; ᷑ 
vwoxeiy 7% Opnps, He ore not how to read Honiery 
or Pirgil, Or Cicero, Ke. 


Thus Horace, 


A. CUPIT aut ME TVIT, iat ile fe dams 
aut res, 


Ut lippum pictee table —— 


4 that DF sI Es 77 FEARS (not this thing | in parti- 


cular nor that, Dat in general he within whoſe breuſet 


0. 


theſe 
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79 


mars that Verb Active require an Accu- . IX. 


fee, while Neuters require none. 


Or. the above ſpecies of Verbs, the 
| Middle cannot be call ed neceſſary, becauſe 
moſt languages have done without it. 
TAE SPECIES OP VERBS therefore re- 
maining are the AcTive, the Pas: JIVE 


and the NEvTER, 2 and thoſe ſeem efſen- 


. tial to all languages whatever (4). 
N 2 | Turk 


b theſe affections prevail) "I the ſame joy in a Hou fe or 
i Eflate, as the Mam with bad Eyes has in fine Piftutes. So, 


08 ſar i in his celebrated Laconic Epiſtle of, V ENI, Via 


D1, Vici, where two Actives we fee follow one Neu- 
ter in the ſame detached Form, as that Neuter itſelf. 
The Glory it ſeems was in the rapid Sequel of the Events. 
Conqueſt came as quick, as he could come himſelf, and 
bbck about him. on he ſaw, and whom he Conquer = 
ed, was not the thing, of which he boaſted. See Atoll. 
Li. III. e. 31. N. 279. 


* : wy 


(4 The SToICs, „ In their logical view of Verbs, 26 : 


making part in Pham. coulidered them under the 
four et Sorts. : 


11 . When 
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Ch. IX. TA HERE remains a remark or two far- 
ow" ther, and. then we quit the Subject of 
Verbs. It is true in general that the 
greater part of them denote Attributes of 

Energy 


When a . co- inciding th the Meeder of oy 
foe Noun, made without farther help a perfect aſſertive 
Sentence, as Tongęarns Teerrartei, Socrates walketh ; 
then as the Verb in ſuch caſe implied the Power of a 

To perfect Predicate, they called it for that reaſon Karn- 

yepnαννε, a Predicable ; or elſe, from 1 its readineſs ovp- 

Ecuveiv, to co-incide with its Noun in completing the Sen- 
tence, they called it Tage alta, a Ot ircider. N 5 


' When a Verb was able with + No form @ per- 
fect aſſertive Sentence, yet could not aſſociate with ſuch 
Noun, but under ſome obligue Caſe, as Tunędrti A- 
uh, Socratem pœnitet- Such a Verb, from its near. 

approach to juſt Co-incidence, and Pr edication, they called h 


Tagarvphape or Ilagakoarnyogntace i 


When a Verb, though regularly co-inciding with 2 a 

| Noun in its Nominative, till required, to complete the 
Sentiment, ſome other Noun under an oblique Caſe, as 

II ACT . Alo, Plato lovetb Dio, (where without 


Dio or ſome other, the Verb loveth would reſt indefi- 
nite : } 
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Energy and Motion. But there are ome Ch. IK. 
which appear to dendte nothing more,. q 
than a mere /inple Adſective, joined to an 
Aſſertion. Thus too „in Greek, and ; 
. in Engl iſh, mean nothing more 


N3: : e 


nite: \s Such V erb, from this Defect, 5 called 1 
p c νν, or N KATNYEna ſomething le Wo fan a . 
e or le bes than a Predicable. a 


Laſtly, when a Verb required tzvo 3 in oblique 
5 Caſes, to render the Sentiment complete; as when we 
fay Toupet Axubiades pike, Tadet me Vitæ, or the 

like: Such Verb they called lo, or i\arloy 1 wapa» 

 ovubapa, of N Wiparxatrnylpnua, ſomething le eſs than 
— JE Guide, or an . Predicable. 9 


| Theſe were the Appellations which they gave to 
4 Verbs, when employed along with Nouns to the form- 
ing of Propoſitions. As to the Name of PHMA, or 
VERB, they denied it to them all, giving it only to the 
Infinittve, as we have ſhewn already. See page 164. 
See alſo Ammon. in Lib. de Interpret. p. 37. Apollon, 
de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 8. L. III. c. 31. p. 279. C. 32. 9 
p. 29 5 Theod. Gaz. Gram. L. * — | 


From the tbove Doctrine it appears, that all Perks . 
Neuter are Toa bal fuclla; Verbs Active, Frlera d 2 
 Capale, 
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5 Hu E R M E 8. 
Cb. IX. than 7 Wit: £61, 10 equal. So Ales in Latin 


ED is no more than albus ſum. 


— Campique ingente uur albent. a * Vik. 


Tur fame may be ſaid of 7 ume. | Mons - 


= tumet, 1. e. ramidus ft, is tumid. To ex- 
preſs the Energy in theſe inſtances, Ve 
mu have recourſe to the In ceptiyes. 


F rn 247 7 primo capit cum ALBESCERE 


. „„ Virg, 


— —— Freta honti 5 
Incipiunt agitata TUMESCERE, Virg. 


Turns are verbs us to be und 


which are formed out of N. ouns. 80 that 


as in Abſtraf? Nouns (ſuch as Whitentfs 
from White, Goodueſs from Good} as alſo 


in the Infinitive Modes of Verbs, the Attri. 


hulive is converted into a Suhſlantive; here 


the Subſtantive on the contrary is converted 
into an Att; ibutive. Such are Kuvicew from 


Key, 0 att the fart of a * or be a Gy- 
nic; 


—. Fikst. 163 
nic; Shνν ee from Ohuν e, 70 Philip- Ch, iX. 
pize, or favour Philip; Syllaturire from 
Sylla, to meditate acting the ſame part as 

3 Sylla did. Thus too the wiſe and virtuous 
| Emperour, by way of counſel to himſelf 

abb. 1 dmonaigapalis beware thou beeft 
not BEC SAR D; as though he ſaid, Be- 

dare, that by being Emperor, thou aft * 

dwindle into A MERE CAR (e). 

like manner one of our own witty 1 : 


STERNHOLD bimſelf be Our- STERN 
HOLDED. 


And long before him the facetions F uller, 
ſpeaking of one Morgan, a ſan guinary Bi- 
ſhop in the Reign of Queen Mary, ſays 
of him, that be OUT-BONNER 'D even 


= BoxNeR binſef” *. 


Aub ſo 3 fog that Species of 
ATTRIBUTES, called VERBS IN THE 
 $TRICTEST SENSE, 


— 0 


** 


(e) Marc. Antonin. L. VI. § 30. 
* Church Hiſt. B. VIII. p. 21. 
N 4 CH A P. 
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| Concerning boſs other Attributives, 
Pg and N 


HE nature of Verbs. Song nailer. : 
| ſtood, that of PARTICIPLES | is ne 


| way difficult. Every complete Verb 18 
67, expreſſive of an Attribute; E Time ; and 


of an Aſſertion. Now if we take away 


The Aſertion, and thus deſtroy the Verb, - 


there will remain the Attribute and the 
Time, which make the eflence of 2 PAR- 
TICIPLE, Thus take away the Aſſer- 


35 tion from the Verb, TpaQe, Writeth, and 
- there remains the Participle, Tir, V rit- 
ing. which (without the Aſſertion ) denotes 


the ſame Attribute, and the ſame Time. 


After the ſame manner, by withdrawing 
the Aſertion, we diſcover Tpayac in Ep 


Is, Too qe in Todes, for we chuſe to re- 
fer to the Greek, as being of all Hanguages — 


FE the 
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the moſt complete, as well in this N Ch. X. 
as in others. 5 | — 


 Axp fo much for ParTzCiPLEs (0). 


_—_— 


(a) The Latins are defective in this Article of Par- 
tieiples. Their Active Verbs, ending in c, (com- 
monly called Deponents) have Active Participles of all 
Times (ſuch as Loquens, Locutus, Locuturus) but none 
of the Paſſive. Their Actives ending in O, have Parti- 
ciples of the Preſent and Future (ſuch as Scribens, and 
Scripturus) but none of the Faſt. On the contrary, 
their Paſſives have Participles of the Paſt (ſuch as Scrip- 
tus) but none of the Preſent or Future, unleſs we ad- 
mit ſuch as Scribendus and Docendus for Futures, which 
SGrammarians controvert. The want of theſe Partici- 1 
_ ples they ſupply by a Periphraſis—for pd e they ſay, 
cum ſeripfi ſet—for yeapemvecs, dum ſcribitur, &c. In 
Engliſh we have ſometimes recourſe to the ſame Peri- 
_ phrafis ; and ſometimes we avail ourſelves of the ſame 
Auxiliars, which form our Modes and Tenſes. 


— 


4 — 5 - 
— — 8 


- . - . — , 
n 2 —_ 2 2 < 
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The Engliſh Grat lays down a good rule wit! 
reſpect to its Participles of the Paſt, that they all ter- 
minate in D, T, or N. This Analogy is perhaps lia- 
dle to as few Exceptions, as any. Conſidering there- 
fore how little Analogy of any kind we have in our 
Lan- 


Ch. x. 


HERMES. 


"Tus. nature of Fab and Participles 


—— being underſtood, that of AD JECTIVES 


becomes eaſy. A Verb implies (as we 
Have faid) both an Attribute, and Time, 
and an A/Jertion ; a Participle only implies - 
an Aitribute, and Time; and an Ap JEC= 
TIVE only implies an Attribute; that is to 
ay, in other Words, an Ap JECTIVE has 
no Afertion, and only denotes fuch an At- 
tribute, as has not its efence either in 
Motion or its Privati jon. Thus in general 
the Attributes of quantity, quality, and 
relation (ſuch as many and few, great and 
N Henk 


Language, it ſeems wrong to annihilate the few Traces, 
that may be found. It would be well therefore, if all 


Vriters, who endeavour to be accurate, would be care- 


ful to avoid a corruption, at preſent ſo prevalent, of ſay- 
ing, it was wrote, for, it was written; he was drove, for, 


he was driven; I have went, for, I have gone, &c. in all 
which inftances a Verb is abſurdly uſed to ſupply the 
proper Participle, witnqut any neceflity from the Want 
of ſuch W ord. 
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ADJECTIVES, 


Ir muſt indeed be confeſſed, that ſome- 
times even thoſe Attributes, which are 
wholly foreign to the idea of Motion, aſ- 
ſume an aſſertion, and appear as Verbs. ”— 
Of ſuch we gave inſtances before, in 
glbeo, tumco, loclgo, and others. | Theſe 


however, compared to the reſt of Verbs, 


are but few in number, and may be call- 
ed, if thought proper, Verbal Adjectives. 

It is in like manner, that Participles i in- 
ſenſibly paſs too into Adjectives. Thus 
doctus in Latin, and learned in Engl zh, 
loſe their power, as Participles, and mean 
a Perſon poſſeſſed of an habitual Quality. 


Thus Vir eloquens means not a man now 


ſpeaking, but a man, 4who poſſeſſes the ha- 
bit of ſpeaking, whether he ſpeak or no. 
So when we ſay in Engliſb, he is a think- 


ing Man, an underſtanding Man, we mean 


not a perſon, whoſe mind is 7m actual 


Energy, 


— dp 
| little, black and white, good and bad, hate” Ch. X. 
treble, quadruple, CC. ) are all denoted by * od 


1 188 
Cb. X. FREY WR whoſe mind i 7s enriched with 42 
8 larger portion of thoſe powers. It is indeed 


H E R M E S. 


no wonder, as all Attributives are homo- 
geneous, that at times the ſeveral ſpecies | 
| ſhould appear to interfere, and the dif- 
| ference between them be ſcarcely percep- ; 
tible. Even in natural ſpecies, which 
are congenial and of kin, the ſpecific _ 
difference 1s not always to be diſcerned, 2 
and in appearance at leaſt they ſeem to 
run into each other. 


WI have PER already (B) 3 in the In : 
Kanes of ÞMmnituy, Syllaturire, Axo- 
Apo ve, and others, how Subſtan- 
tives may be transformed into Verbal At- 
tributives. We ſhall now ſhew, how 
| they may be converted into Adijectives. . 
When we ſay the party of Pompey, the 
ſtile of Cicero, the philoſophy of Socrates, 
in 


— 69 8op Pp. 183, 163. 
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they reſpect. Thoſe perſons therefore 


perform the part of Attributes, that i EE 
ſtamp and characterize their reſpective 8 
Subjects. Hence then they aczually paſs 
into Attributes, and aſſume, as ſuch, the 
form of Adectives. And thus it is we 
ſay, t the Pompeian party, the Ciceronian 
ſtile, and the Soc ratic philoſophy. It is 
in like manner for a trumpet / Braſs, 
we ſay, a brazen Trumpet; for a Crown 
/ Gold, a golden Crown, &c. Even Prong- 
 minal Subſtantives admit the like muta- 
tion. Thus inſtead of faying, the Book 
of Me, of Thee, and of Him, we ſay, My 
Book, Thy Book, and His Book; inſtead 
of ſaying the Country of Us, of Tt 9, and 
/ Them, we ſay, Our Country, Tour 
Country, and Their Country, which 
Words may be called ſo many Pronomi- 
nal ST 


8 Ir 


189 
in theſe caſes the party, t the ſtile, and the Ch. . 
philoſophy ſpoken of, receive a ſtamp — 


and character from the perſons, whom 


190 


ch. X. 


I has been obſerved already, and müft = 


needs be obvious to all, that AdjeCtives, 
as marking Attributes, can have no 


ex (c). And yet their having termina- 


tions conformable to the ſex, number, 


and caſe of their Subſtantive, ſcems to 
have led grammarians into that ſtrange 
abſurdity of ranging them with Nouns, 


and ſeparating them from Verbs, tho 


with reſpect to theſe they are perfectly 
N homogeneous; ; with reſpect to the others, 
quite contrary. They are homogeneous 


with reſpect to Verbs, as both forts de- 
note Attributes; they are heterogeneous 5 


with reſpect to Nouns, as never properly 
denoting SubRances. But of this we have 


f poken before (4 8 


Tur 


(6) Sup. p. 177. 
(4) Sup. C. VI. Note (4). Lee alſo Gy III. p. 28; 
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Tur Attributives hitherto kreatell, Ch. X. 
that is to ſay, VERBs, PARTICIPLES, e 
8 and ADJECTIVES, may be called ATT#1- 
BUTIVES OF THE FIRST OrDER. The 
5 reaſon of this name will be better under- 
ſtood, when we have more fully diſcuſſed = 
ATTRIBUTIVES or THE SECOND OR- _ 
DER, to which we now proceed in the 
following chapter. 


I Ch, XI. 


CHAP. Al 


came Attridutives 17 the ſecond | 
Order. 


3 the Attributives bitherto- men- 1 


ee ſo there is an inferior claſs of 


them, which denote the Attributes only of 
Attributes. 


To explain by exumpler i in her kink 
- —when we ſay, Cicero and Pliny were both 
of them eloquent ; Statius and Virgil both of 
| them wrote; in theſe inſtances the Attribu- 
tives, eloquent, and wrote, are immediately 0 
referable to the ſubſtantives, Cicero, Virgil, 
&c. As therefore denoting THE AT TRI“ 
BUTESOF SUBSTANCES,WC call them Ar- 
TRIBUTIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER. But 
when we ſay , Pliny was moderately eloquent, 
but Cicero exceedinglyeloquent; Statius wrote 
indifferently, but Virgil wrote admirably ; 


in 


tioned denote the Attributes of - - 
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f in \ theſe inſtances, the Attributives, Mo- Ch XI. 
. derately, Exceedingly, Tadiferently, Ad- — 


mirably, are not referable to Subſtantives, 


but to other Attributives, that is, to the 
words, Eloquent, and Wrote. As there- 5 
fore denoting Attributes of Attributes, we 
call them ATTRIBUTIVES or THE sE- 


cox ORDER, 5 


| GramMaARIans have given them the 
Name of *Erifijpata, ApverBIA, Ap- 
VERBS. And indeed if we take the word 


Pijua, or, Verb, in its moſt comprehenſive 


Sign Ration, as including not only Verbs 
properly ſo called, but allo Participles and 
Adijectives [an uſage, which may be juſti- 
hed wy the beſt authorities (0 } we ſhall 
find 


(a) Thus Ar Rath in his Treatiſe de Interpr etatione, 


inſtances Avbeuros as 4 Noun, and Aevxos as a Verb. 
So Ammonius—X&T% TETO TO CNphawoueuov, TO fry 


K AAOR 70 AIKAIOL 0 00% T - PHMATA 


Atyeolai x, 8x "ONOMATA. According to this Signi- 
fication (that is of denoting the Attributes of Subſtance 
8 O _ and 


——— OE — 9 _ 


— 2 8 "nn, &: — 
— — —— * 


S oo in 2 i 
E ws 


— mw 


8 * 


* 
— — * 
2 — — - I _—— — 
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Ch. XI. find the name, Exiafnua, or AvveRs, 1 to 
"SEO hes very juit appellation, as denoting a 


PART oF SPEECH, THE NATURAL Ar- 


PENDAGE OF VERBS, So great is this 
dependence in Grammatical Syntax, that 

an Adverb can no more ſubſiſt without its 

Verb, than a Verb can ſubſiſt without its 


Subſtantive. | It: is the ſame here, as in 


certain natural Subjects. : Every Colour 
for its exiſtence as much requires a Su- 
perficies, as the Superficies for its ex- 


iſtence requires a ſolid Body (5). 


Amone | 


and the Predicate in Propoſitions) the words, F a1R, 


Jus, and the like, are called V ERBs, and not NOUNS. 


3 in libr. de Interp. p. 37. b. Arift. de Interp. L. I. 
. See allo of this Treatiſe, c. . Note (a) p. 87. 


In the ſame manner the Sroics talked of the Par: | 


cCiple. Nam PaRTICIPIUM connmmerantes Verbs, 


PARTICIPIALE VERBUM vecabant vel CasuAι. 
Prijcian, L. I. p. 574. 


(5) This notion of ranging the Aivert under the FER 


5 — with the Verb (by calling them both Attributives) 


and of ee it to be the Verb's Epithet or Aiective 
mn OP 
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"A the Atibutes of Sable are Ch. XI. 
” reckoned Quantities, and Qualities. Thus e 


we ſay, a white Garment, a high Mountain. 


No ſome of theſe Quantities and Quali- 


ties are capable of Intenſion, and Remiſ- 


ſion. Thus we ſay, a Garment EXCEED= 


. INGLY. white; 4 Mountain TOLERABLY 


O2 "og, 


Wau A. 


(by calling it the Attributive of an Attributive) 1 


formable to the beſt authorities. Theodore Gaza defines - 
an ADVERB, as follows—pigos N Erlores, * 


| Pra TOS Nee, n e 0phEvoy pleats, 70 olor 


: iiber þ g,. A Part of Speech devoid of Ciſes | 


F: edicated of a Verb, or ſubjoined to it, and being as it were 


the Verb's Adjefiive. L. IV. (where by the way we f 
may obſerve, how properly the Adverb is made an - 


 fote, ſince its principal ſometimes has caſes, as in Valde 


Sapiens; ſometimes has none, as in Valde amat.) Prif- 
cian's definition of an Adverb is as follows—Apyvtr- 


' BIUM eft pars orationis indeclinabilis, cujus ſignificatio Ver- 


bis adjicitur. Hoc enim perficit Adverbium Verbis additum, 


uod adjectiva nomina appellativis nominibus adijuncta; ut 
5 prudens homo; prudenter egit; felix Vir; feliciter vi- 
vit. L. XV. p. 1003. And before, ſpeaking of the 


Stoics, he ſays—Etiam ADVERBIA Nominibus vel V ER - 
BIS CONNUMERABANT, & gua/i ADJECTIVA VERBO- 


RUM nominabant. L. I. p. 574 See alſo Apoll. de Synt. 
7-2; C. 8. ſub for. | 
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Ch. XI. biel; or MODERATELY high. It is plain 
TY” therefore that Intenſion and Remiſſion are | 
among the Attributes of ſuch Attributes. 
Hence then one copious Source of ſecon-⸗ 
dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
theſe two, that is, Intenſi on, and Remi Non. | 
; The Greeks have their $avuagoc, MAGA, 
dhv, g the Latins their valdò, vebe- 
| menter, maxime, ſatis, mediocriter ; 3 the 
Engl. % their greatly, vat, extremely, 
ſufficiently, moderately, TOY ma! Ws 


a &c. 


FARTHER than this, where there are 


different Intenſions of the ſame Attribute, 

they may be compared together. Thus if 
the Garment A be EXCEEDINGLY White, 
and the Garment B be MoDERATELY. 

White, we may ſay, the Garment A. is 
MORE white than the Garment B. 


IN theſe ;infurces the Adverb More 


not only denotes Intenſion, but relative 


Intenſion. Nay we ſtop not here. We 
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not only denote Intenſion merely relative Ch. XI. 
but relative Intenſi jon, than which there i 
none greater. Thus we not only fay the 
Mountain 4 15 MORE high than the Moun- 
tain B, but that it is the MosT high of all 
Mountains. Even Verbs, properly 2 called, 
as they admit ſimple Intenſions, ſo they 
admit alſo theſe comparative ones. Thus 
in the following Example Fame he 
LOVETH MORE than Riches, has Virtue of | 
all things he LOVETH mosT—the Words 
MORE NY Most denote the different 
comparative Intenſio ons of the Verbal At- 
tributive, Loveth. 


Any hence the 1115 of CoMPARISON, 
and of its different Degrees ; which can- _ 

not well be more, than the two Species. 
above mentioned, one to denote Sin nple 
| Exceſs, and one to denote Superlative. 
Mere we indeed to introduce more degrees 
than theſe, we ought perhaps to introduce 
inſinite, which is abſurd. For why ſtop 

at a limited Number, when in all ſubjects, 

Oz: ſul- 
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Ch. XI. begebe of Intenſion, the intermediate _ 
e Exceſſes are in a manner infinite! 1 There 


are infinite Degrees of more White, be- 
tween the firſt Simple White, and the Su- 5 
Perlative, Whiteſt ; the ſame may be ſaid 


of more Great, more Strong, more Minute, 
Sc. * Doctrine of Grammarians about 
three ſuch Degrees, which they call the 
Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Su- 


perlative, muſt needs be abſurd; both be- 


cauſe in their Poſitive there is + no Com- 
Gb pariſon at all, and becauſe their Syuper/a- 
tive is a Comparative, as much as their 
Comparative itſelf. Examples to evince 
this may be found every where. Socrates 
i, the MOST WISE of all 1 the Athemans— 
Homer Was the MOST SUBLIME | of all 


Poets, — | 
1 et Ripheus, JUSTISSIMUS UNUS 
Q Fuit in Teucri _ Virg. 
1 


Ee + Qui (feil. | Gradus Poſitivis) quoniam perfectus eft, 


a quibuſdam in numero Graduum non compiitatur. Con- 
ſentii Ars apud Putſch. p. 2022. 


FE: # mple Exceſs, 
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I muſt be confeſſed thels Compare: . N 
tives, „as well the / 2 mple, as the ſuperlative, e | | 
ſeem ſometimes to part with their e- 1 
| lative Nature, and only retain their in- 


Tens ve. Thus in the Degree, denoting 


'T riſtior, et laerymis ecules 1 22 2 ni- : 
tentes. e Virg. 
Ruſticior paulo fi . ; Hor. 


15 the Superlative this is more bel. 
Vir dociiſimus, Vir fortiſſimus, a moſt learn 
ed Man, a mot brave Man,—that i is to ſay, | 
not the braveſt and moſt learned Man, that 
ever exiſted, but a Man poſſeſſing thoſe = 
Qualities ; in an eminent Degree. 

Tur Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench theſe Compa- 
rative Adverbs, by expreſſing their force 

in the Primary Attributive. Thus 1 in- 1 
ſtead of More fair, they ſay FAIRER ; nl 
ſtead e FAIR NST, and the 5 — 
e holds 
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Ch. XI. holds true both in the Greet and Land 


This Practice however has reached no 


farther than- to Adjeftives, or at leaſt to 1 
Participles, ſharing the nature of Adjec- 
tives, Verbs perhaps were thought too 


much diverſified already, to admit more 


Variations without perplexity. 


As there are ſome Attributives, which 5 


admit of Compariſon, ſo there are others, 
which admit of none. Such for example 
"are thoſe, which denote that Reality of 
Bodies ar fi ng from their Fi igure ; as when 
7 we ſay, A Circular Table, a Quadrangular 
Court, a Conical Piece of Metal, Sc. The 


reaſon is, that a million of things, partici- 


| pating theſame Figure, participate it egual- ” 
H if they participate it at all. To ſay there- 
fore that while A and B are both quadran- 
gular, A is more or /e/s quadrangular than 
B, is abſurd. The ſame holds true in all 


Attributives, denotin g definite Quantities, _ 
whether continuous or di zſerete, whether ab- 


. or relative. Thus the O Hool Rule 


A 
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A cannot be more a two -foot Rule, than any Ch. XI. 
other of the ſame length. Twenty Lion 


cannot be more twenty than twenty F lies. 
If A and B be both triple, or quadruple to 
«Ws they cannot be more triple, or more qua 
 aruple, one than the other. The reaſon 
of all this i is, there can be 10 Compar ifon 
| without Intenſi on and Remij on; there 
: can be no Intenſion and Remiffien in | 
things always definite ; and ſuch are the 
Attributives, which v we have laſt men- 
tioned, 


| In the fame reaſoning \ we ſee the etz 
why 0 Subſtantive 7s ſuſceptible of theſe 
Comparative Degrees. A Mountain can- 
not be ſaid MORE To Br, or To Ex1sT, 
; than a Mole- Hill, but the More and Lefs 
muſt be ſought for in their Quantities. 
In like manner when we refer many In- 
dividuals to one Species, the Lion A can- 
not be called more a Lion, than the Lion 
B, but if more any thing, he is more fierce, 
more ſpeedy, or exceeding in ſome ſuch 
" Aftnbute, -: 50 again, in 1 many 
Species 
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| ch. XI. Species to one Genus, a Crocodile i is not 


— more an Animal, than a Lizard; nor a 


Tiger, more than a Cat, but if any thing, 
they are more bulky, more - ſtrong, &c. the ” 
Exceſs, as before, being derived from 


their Attributes. 8o true is that ſaying _ 


of the acute Stagirite—that SUBSTANCE N 
it not fu uſceptible of More and Lzss A 
But this by way of digreſſion; to return 


N to the ſubject of Adverbs. 


or the e or „Sede 4 Abe 85 


tives already mentioned, theſe denoting ” 
Intenſion or Remiffion may be called Ad- 
verbs of Quantity continuous; Once, T ice, 


Thrice, are Adverbs of Quantity diſcrete ; 


More and Moſt, Leſs and Leaſt, to which ; 
may be added Equally, Proportionally, &c. 


are 


r 


Sf K . e 


— —— — 


(c) a B% av E i BEIGE T0 WAANGY 9 To 1 


"Tap: c. 5. See alſo Sanctius, L. I. c. 11. L. II. 


„ 1%: where the ſubject of Comparatives i is treated 
in a very maſterly and philoſophical manner. See alſo 


Priſcian, p. 598.  Derwvantur igitur Comparative a NM 


minabus Aajedti vis, &c. 5 
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- are Adverbs. of Relation. There are Ch. 1 i 
bthers of Quality, as when we ſay, Ho- 
| NESTLY induſtrious, PRUDENTLY brave, - 
they fought BRAVELY, be painted FINELY, 


Io Portico formed CIRCULARLY, a Plain 
cui TRIANGULARLY, Gc. 


Ax here! it 18 worth while to obſerve, 
| how the ſame thing, participating the 5 
ſame Eſſence, aſſumes different gramma- 
tical Forms from its different relations.” 
For example, ſuppoſe it ſhould be aſked, 
how differ Honeft, Honeſtly, and Honeſty. 
The Anſwer is, they are in Effence the 
ſame, but they differ, in as much as Ho- 
neſt is the Attributive of a Subſtantive ; 
Honeſtly, of a Verb; and Honeſty, being 
diveſted of theſe its attributive Relations, 


- aſſumes the Power of a Subſtantive, ſo as 
to ſtand by itſelf. 


Tas Adverbs, hitherto mentioned, are 
common to Verbs of every Species ; but 
there 
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Ch XI. chere are ſome which are ae to Verbs 


E e properly 2 called, that i is to ſay, to ſuch 1 


denote Motion or Energy, with their Pri- 
vations. All Mor iox and RES imply 


Tiu and Pracr, as a kind of neceſſary 


Coincidents. Hence then, if we would 
5 expreſs the Place or Time of either, we 
muſt needs have recourſe to the proper 
Adverbs ; of Place, as when we ſay, be 
00d THERE ; He went HENCE; he travel. 


ted FAR, Sc. e of Time, as when we ſay, he 


food THEN; he Went AFTERWARD ; he 
© on FORMERLY, &c. Should it be 
aſked⸗- 
Verbs have Tenſes? The Anſwer is, tho“! 
Tenſes may be ſufficient to denote the 
greater Diſtinctions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tenſes would be a per- : 
| plexity without end. What a variety of 


=why Adverbs of Time, when 


Forms, to denote Ye eſterday, To-day, To- 
morrow, F ormerly, Lately, Juſt now, 


Now, Immeaiately, Preſently, Soon, Here- 
after, &c.? It was this then that made 


. — 


— 
— — eee ee ————— — en ens <A ee es 
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the Temporal Adverbs neceflary, o over and Ch. XI. 


above the T, © 


To the Adverbs juſt mentioned may be 
added thoſe, which denote the Intenſjons 
and Remiſſions peculiar 70 Motion, ſuch as 


 ſheedily, haſtily, ferftly, Aoruoly, &c. as alſo 
Adverbs of Place, made out of Frepo 2 


— 


= tions, ſuch as d and A from a and _ 


nf, in Engliſh upward and downward, 
from up and down. In ſome inſtances the 
Prepoſition ſuffers no change, but be- 
comes an Adverb by nothing more than 
5 its Application, as when we fay, CIRCA 
equitat, he rides ABOUT ; PROPE cecidit, 
be was NEAR falling ; Perum ne POST. 
conferas culpam in me, But do not AFTER | 


tay the blame on me (d ). 


THERE 


(4) \ fo. Charifi Vai. Gram, p. 170. Terent, Eun. 
AQ. Y- $6.2 
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Ch. XI. 


"Tarns are | Ukewith . of Inter- 


ee rogation, ſuch as Where, Whence, Whi- 


ther, How; of which there is this re- 
markable, that when they loſe their In- 
terrogative power, they aſſume that of a 


Relative, fo as even to repreſent the 


Relative or  Subjunttive Pronoun. Thus 
Ovid, . 


Er Sexes 05 VBL 2 fait 


tranſlated i in our old Engl je Ballad, 


And Corn doth grow, WHERE 75 roy town | 


flood. 


That is to ſay, Seges eſt in eo oco, IN QUo, 


= Corn groweth i in that place, IN WHICH, 
Ge. the power of the Relative, being im- 


plicd i in the Adverb. Thus Terence, 


 Hujuſmad? niki res 5 ſemper commin ere, 
UBI me excarnyficee— Heaut. .. 


where uvBI relates to res, a6 ſtands for 
quibu rebus. 
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Iris in like manner that the Relative Ch. XI. 
Pronoun upon occaſion becomes an 1. —— : 


terrogative, at leaſt i in Latin and Engl 0 
Thus Horace, = 


Que Firum aut Heros hrs, wel acri 
Tibid fumes celebrare, 0 lio ? 


So Milton, : | 


Wno Fr due 4 then 70 that 2 re- 
volt? 5 


Tur W of 411 this: is as follows. 
The Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 
are all alike, in their original character, 
 ReLatives. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they loſe not this charac- 
ter, but are ſtill Relatives, as much as 


ever. The difference i is, that without an 
Interrogation, they have reference to 2 


Subject, which 1s antecedent, definite, and 


" known; with an Interrogation, to a Sub- 


jedt which | 18 3 rnd finite, and un- 
on known, 


F act 
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Ch. XI. known, and which it is expotitd that the 
| you? Anſwer ſhould expreſs and aſcer tain, 


Wno ff duc d them 2—— 


The very Queſtion itſelf ſuppoſes a Sedu- 
4 cer, to which, tho' unknown, the Pro- 
25 noun, Wno, has a reference. 


TV infernal Serpent—— ye 


15 Here 4 in the Anfwer we have the Subjet, E : 
which was indefinite, aſcertained ; ſo that 


the Wuo in the Interrogation is (we ſee) 5 


as much a Relative, as if it had been ſaid 
originally, without any Interrogation at 


all, It was the Infernal SERPENT, WHO 


V Helin, them. 


Any hae} 18 it that Interrogatives and : 


5 Relatives mutually paſs into each other. 


AND ſo much for ADVERBS, peculiar to 


verbs properly ſo called. We have al- 
ready ſpoken of thoſe, which are common 
to all Attributives. We have likewiſe at- 
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1 tempted to explain their ge eneral Nature, Ch.XI. 
which we have found to conſiſt in being — 
the Attributes of Attributes. ＋ here re- 
mains only to add, that ADVERBS may be 
derived from almoſt every Part of Speech e 
from PREPOSITIONS, as when from After 
we derive Afterwards —from PARTICI- 
' PLES, and through theſe from Verbs, as 
when from Know we derive Knowing, and 
thence Knowingly 5 from cio, Sclens, and 
thence Scienter from AD JECTIVES, as 
when from Virtuous and Vicious, we de- 
rive Virtuouſly and Viciouſ from SuB- 
STANTIVES, as when from IIIb, an 
Ape, we derive IT nerov Padre, 70 look 
_ APISHLY ; from Abu, a Lion, AeoTo-. 
- dogg Leoninely — nay even from PROPE R 
: NAMES, as when from Socrates and De- 
' moſthenes, we derive Socratically and De- 
5 moſthenically. It wwas Socratically reaſoned, 


we : ys 3 7t Was HOSE) moe”; 
ES 90 


7 Ar all h has 8 Salhical from Kwak 
2 —— Eth. Nic. X. 9. 


1 
F 
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E, Ch: XI. Of the fame ſort are many others, cited by 
| DT the old Grammarians, ſuch as Catiliniter 
H from Catilina, Si ijſenniter from Siſenna, | 

Tulliane from Ti ullius, &c. &). 


— — U — — 
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Noz are 555 thus extenſive only in De- 


rivation, but in Sign fication al fo. Theodore 
| Gaza in his Grammar informs WA: 
tha at ApveRBs may be found in ever 
one of the Predicaments, and that the 
readieſt way to reduce their Infinitude, 
was to refer them by claſſes to thoſe ten 
univerſal Genera. The Steics too called 
the AbyrkB by the name of Laren rue, 
and that from a view to the ſame multi- 


Form Nature. Omnmia i in fe capit quaſt « ; col- 


lata per ſatiram, conceſſi fibi rerum varia 
Polęſtate. It is thus that Sofpater explains 


(e) bor Prife L. XV. P- 1022. enen 


Edit. PFulſchii. 


(D. — 0&0 FN 0 Zucivoy iow dixm 2, 2 TW mind 


| Twy ev, 22 ixeiva, 20inv, Yoo, Worev, wes 115 


Xs To N. Gram. Introd. L. II. 


* 


: : A E 5 8 — 9 , 6 N 1 — cy —_— — 
8 N Bee 1 E 2 „ BO, N 3 8 . 7. 0 0p : 3 no A 3 
a5: dino re eee eee ee K ee e e r « TIT ro & eee 2 * N 3 Nene 
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the Word C) from whoſe authority Ch. XI. 
we know it to be Stoical. But of 55 . 
enough. 


Axvn now having finiſhed theſe PRIN= 


| CIPAL ParTs of Speech, the SUBSTAN= 
TIVE and the ATTRIBUTIVE, which are 
SIGNIFICANT WHEN | ALONE, we pro- 
ceed to thoſe AUXILIARY Pars, which 8 
are ONLY SIGNIFICANT, WHEN ASSO- 
| CIATED. But as theſe make the Subject ; 
of a Book by themſelves, we here con- 
clude the firſt Book of this Treatiſe. 


— 6 


8 


(se) Sep. Char. p. 175. Edit. Putſchii, 


P 2 HER- 
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RR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
4 ee | CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, 


B O OE II 


CHAP 1. 


Concerning Definitives. 


"HAT remains of our Work, Ch. . 
us a matter of leſs difficulty, 
it being the ſame here, as in 
ſome Hiſtorical Picture ; when the prin- 

cipal Figures are once 3 it is an 


eaſy labour to deſign the reſt, 


1 JP — — e e ee Fee Ln ethos 
— — — 2 ͤ— — æœůœòœW—2¾ pow —— * * 5 


| 1 | 


Ch. I. 


H E * MES. 


Drrixirivxs, the Subject of the os 
— Chapter, are commonly called by 
IE Grammarians, ARTICLES, ARTICULI, 
"Appa. They are of two kinds, either 


thoſe properly and ſtrictly fo called, or elſe 
the Pronominal Articles, ſuch. as F 575, : 


That, Any, 8 &c. . 


WI ſhall firſt treat of thoſe Articles 
more frriftly fo denominated, the reaſon and 


uſe of which may be explained, as fol- 5 
lows. 


"Pas viſible and individual Subſtances 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a particular 


Name. To ſupply this defect, when any 


Individual occurs, which either wants a 


proper Name, or whoſe proper Name is 

not known, we aſcertain. it, as well as 

; we can, by referring it to its Species; 
or, if the Species be unknown, then at 


n. 
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5 left to ſome Genus. For cxample—4 

certain Object occurs, with a head and 
limbs, and appearing to poſſeſs the po 
ers of Self-motion and Senſation. If we 
know it not as an Individual, we refer 
it to its proper Species, and call it Dog, 
| or Horſe, or Lion, or the like. If none | 
of theſe Names fit, we go. to the Genus, 
and call it, Animal. 


Bur 145 is not ah The Thin g. 


at which we are looking, 1 is neither a Spe- 
cies, nor a Genus. What i is it then? An 
Individual. —Of what kind? Known, or 
unknown ? Scen now for the firſt anne 
Or ſeen before, and now remembered ?— 
It is here we ſhall diſcover the uſe of the 
two Articles (A) and (Tax). (A) re- 
ſpects our primary Perception, and de- 
notes Individuals as unknown ; (Tue) 


reſpects our ſecondary Perception, and 


denotes Individuals as #nown. To ex- | 
| ps by an example—I ſee an _ paſs 


P4 by, 


\ 
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Ch. : by, which" I never ſaw till now. What : 
ns do I fay ?—There goes A Beggar with A 


long Beard. The Man departs, and re- 


turns a Week after. What do I fay then? 
—There goes THE Beggar with THE long 
Beard. The Article only 1 is changed, the 


reſt remains unaltered. 


Yer ark the force of this apparently 5 


minute Change. The Individual, once 
vague, is now recognized as ſomething i, 
known, and that merely by the efficacy of 
this latter Article, which tacitly inſinu- 


ates a kind of previous acquaintance, by 


referring the preſent . to a like 
ee already Fe (a). 


Tus Trith is; the Article (4) and 


(Tur) ere both of them de efinitives, as 
they circumſcribe the latitude of Genera 
and Species, by reducing them for the 


(4) See B. I. c. 5. p. 63, 64. 
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moſt part to denote Individuals. The Ch. 5 
difference however between them is this ; — Sf 


the Article (A) leaves the Individual itſelf 


- unaſcertained, whereas the Article (Tus) 


4ſcertains the Individual alſo, and is for 


that reaſon the more accurate Definitive 


of the two. 8 


1 Ir is ; perhaps owing to the imperfect 5 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 


fines, that the Greeks have no Article 


correſpondent to it, but ſupply its L | 
by a negation. of their Article, O ), 2 
nber erecey, TAE man Fell- — d- = 
bp tree, A Man fell, without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 


drawn . Even 1 in . Fm where the 


Article 


. - 2 : 2 * » . g hs 0 : - "EET 


— * * 


—_— 


| (3) Ta Y Gopiguddg WoTE vo, 1 12 Leber 


wages ure p10 prov TY O FOTO Thoſe things, 


which are at times underſtood indefinitely, the addition of 


the Article makes to be definite as to their Perſon. Apoll. 


L. IV. c. 1. See of the ſame author, L. I. c. 6, 36. 


Wot “ 


: 
h 
ö 
4 
| 
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Ch. 7 Article (A) cannot be uſed, as in plu 
—— rals, its force is expreſt by the ſame Ne- 
gauation. 7 hoſe are THE Men, means thoſe | 
are Individuals, of which we poſſeſs ſome 
previous Knowledge. . hoſe are Men, the : 
Article apart, means no more than that 
they are ſo many vague and uncertain In- 
dividuals, juſt as the Phraſe, AI Man, 1 in 
„„ ſingular, implies one of the fame 8 
1 number. e 


3 —— — ws * — ** 
— — 12 5 2 N — 


9 - * 9 * 0 a — 


; 7 Tories (T0 "Aptpoy ſc.) &' avaninnow weorywwopivs 
1 vl i Th cuvrAge ol E ftv Afyor rig, ANOPQITOL 
| HKE, &9n\ov ri aber Aﬀyth. & 0: O AN- 
|  OPNITOZL, Mer, kan den an yap ri aher 15 
py AEVEL, Tæro Jr &uT0 (32Aovrat 0 04 Q&TKOUTES T de- 
bf THPAGITINOY WEWTNG UWTEWS 0 Jeux ig. The Arti- 
cle cauſes a Review within the Mind of ſomething known 
before the texture of the Diſcourſe. Thus if any ons 
fays Aber lat, Max CAME (which is the ſame, 
a when we ſay in Engliſh a man came ) it is not Condens 
of "whom he ſpeaks. But if he ſays 0 Gb - 1 nut, 
THE MAN CAME, then it ir evident; for he ſpeaks of 
ſome Perſon known before. And this is what theſe mean, 
who ſay that the Article is expreſſeve of the Firſt and Se- 
cond Knowledge together. Theod. Gaze, L. IV. 
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Apollonius, one of the earlieſt and moſt 
acute of the old Grammarians, now re- 


h mainin 8. 


ow: 8 ane 2 & dna are Odueba, 


do aphpoy h dvatogd, 1 &51 @ponaTeaney- | 
ui TPOCWTE WApAGATNNY: — Now the pecu- 

liar Attribute of the Article, as we have 
 fhewn elſewhere, is that Reference, 1055 i s 


implies ſome certain Peron already men- 


tioned. Again—'Ov yep de Td ovopara 
- dorch dg dine, & wh oupro- 
dhe To cc, 8 s See & g i dvaPo- 
i. For Nouns of themſelves imply not 


OY Re- 


„ 
correſpondent to the Article (A,) yet 
nothing can be more nearly related, than 
their O, to the Article, Tas. O Baomnds, 
Taz King ; 10 dapoy, Tun Gift, Cc. 
Nor is this only to be proved by parallel 
examples, but by the Attributes of the 
Greek Article, as they are deſcribed by 


220 

hb. I. Reference, unle Fe they take to them the 47. . 
—— ticle, whoſe peculiar Character ts Reference. : 
Again To pov W O Spe gd VYVEOw Is 
—The Article indicates a hat nas iſhed 


erquantance e. 


H E RME s. 


His reaſoning u 


Name. To ſolve this ambiguity, we have 


recourſe to Adjefives or Epithets. For 
example—there were two Grecian chiefs, 
| who bore the name of 4jax. It was not 
therefore without reaſon, that Meneſtheus 
uſes Epithets, when this intent was to 
diſtinguiſh the one of them from the 


other. 
A 


6 


| 
| 
* 


n Proper Names is . 
worth remarking. 1 555 Names (he 
tells us) often fall into Homonymie, that 
is, different Perſons often go by the ſame 


— — fn HE OR OY n * 
0 — 5 — — 


(e) Apoll. de Synt 1 6, 7. His account of 
REFERENCE | is as follows Life d va poęds Wo- 
SAC Wpoowns devripa yvwors. The peculiar cha- 


rafter of Reference is the ſecond or repeated Pg of 
ome Perſon already mentioned. L. II. C. EX 
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| Ah eo eld · 7 ron EVI [0 | 
1 Alas. ” Ee Hom. — | 
38 | Y beth Ajaxes (ays he) cannot be ſpared, | 
04 8 —at leaſt alone 8 
Ter mighty Telamonian Ax come. - 

| "nate procecds=—=—Even. E . ; 

F themſelves are diffuſed thro' various Sub- | 

| jects, in as much as the ſame Adjective 2 

may be referred to many Subſtantives. 1 +. 

| | 

: N order theretors to render both Parts 6 

of Speech equally definite, that is to ſay 

the Adjective as well as the Subſtantive, — 

the Adjective itſelf aſſumes an Article be- 6 

fore it, that it may indicate @ Reference to 2 


ſome fingle Perſon only, u ayaÞops, 

according to the Author's own Phraſe. 
And thus it is we ſay, TpiQuy 6 Tpappari- 
nc, Trypho THE Grammarian ; Ano. 
Tp» i Kp, Apollodorus THE Cyre- 


nean, &c. The Author's Concluſion of | 
this = 


1 
| Ch. I. 


H E RM E s. 


this Section is worth remarking. 46. : 

— TW cp 3) nATH TO ros i; jbadecis tr 
78 Apbpe, owvididgera T0 emiberinoy TG KUPIG 1 5 
Event It 16 with reaſon therefore fbat- 
the Article is here a Iſo added, as it brings 

be Adijective to an Individuality, as preciſe, a 
as the Proper” Name (4 . 


7 wr may N this reaſonin g farther, 
and ſhew, how by help of the Article 
even common Appellatives come to have 
the force of proper Names, and that un- 

aſſiſted by epithets of any kinds. Among | 

the Athenians Ido meant Ship ; Erden, 
Eleven; and Alber, Man. Yet add 
but the Article, and To IIA, THE SHIP, 
meant that particular Ship, which they fent 
annually to Delos; O. Even, THE ELEVEN, 

meant certain Officers of Fuſtice; and O 
Aub pe-, THE MAN, meant heir public 
Executioner. So | in Engliſb, City, is a 


Name 


N - We. FS = * g * F 7 N _ q 


- a ) See Apoll. L. I. c. 12. FED by miſtake Ar- 
las! is put for Meneftheus. 


4. 
. 
# 


* 
Wt 
8 
Y 
VF; 
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Name common to many places; - and 
Speaker, a a Name common to many Men. 
Let if we prefix the Article, THE City 
means our Metropolis; ; and THE SPEAK= 
ER, @ 885 2 in the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment. 


Ap thus it is by an 1 eaſy tranſition, 
that the Article, from denotin g Reference, 0 
| comes to denote Eminence alſo; that i is to 
fay, from implying an ordinary pre-ac- 
quaintance, to preſume a kind of general 
and univerſal Notoriety. Thus among 
the Greeks O Thowrhe, THE POET, meant 
Homer (e); and 'O Tra yeipi rue, THE STA= 
: GIRITE, meant Ari Notle; ; not that there 
were 


(e) There are ſo ſew exceptions to this Obſervation, 


that we may fairly admit it to be generally true. Yet 
Ariſtotle twice denotes Euripides by the Phraſe 6 wollſlne, 
once at the end of the ſeventh Book of his Nicomachian 
Ethics, and again in his Phy/ics, L. II. 2. Plato alſo 
In his tenth Book of Laws (p. 901. Edit. Serr. 4 denotes 


Fleſiod after the ſame manner. 


——— u — fg oe neo 
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HERMES. 


Ch. I. were not many Poets, beſide Homer; and 
f — many Stagirites, , beſide Ari Hoble; but none 


equally illuſtrious for their Poetry and 585 
ee 5 


Ir is on a like principle that Ari HRotle | 


tells us, it is by no means the ſame thing 
to aſſert—eſvar THv I ayally, or, TO 
ad yade ) — that, Pleaſure is a Goop, or, 
THE Goop. The firſt only makes it MY 
common Object of Dejire, upon a level 
with many others, which daily raiſe 
our wiſhes ; the laſt ſuppoſes it that ſu- 
 preme and ſovereign Good, the ultimate 


Scope of all our Actions and Endea- 


vours 0 F j. 


Bvr to purſue our Sobjec. It has been 


ſaid already that the Article has no mean 


ing, but when aſſociated to ſome other 


word. To what words then may it be 
aſtociated ? To ſuch as require defining, 


for 


U— - RY 
l . 


(f) Analyt. Prior, L. I. c. 40. 
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for it is by nature a Definitive. And Ch. 
0. W ords are theſe ?—Not thoſe which os 


already are as de efenite, as may be. Nor 


pet thoſe, which, being inde efinite, cannot 
' properly be made otherwiſe. It remains 
then they muſt be theſe, which though in- 
de efinite, are yet capable, through Toe Arti- 4 


cle, of ien de _ 85 


'Uron theſe Principles we ſee the reaſon, 


= why it is abſard to fay, O ETQ, THe I, or 
: O SY, THE Tuou, becauſe nothing can 

make thoſe Pronouns more definite, tan 
they are C). The ſame may be aſſerted 
6 ns * 


) Sollnint makes it ks of the | Prana s Defi- 


nition, to refuſe co-aleſcence with the Article. Exc 
* 93 | " \ . 1A 7 : — 7 
By AST APO, Nr del ge N d PENS GYTON 0m 
SH w „ bre T0 Zebeov. That therefore 1 is Pro- 


noun, which with Indication or Reference is put for 4 
Noun, and WITH WHICH THE ARTICLE DOTH 
NOT ASSOCIATE, L. II. c. 5. So Gaza, ſpeaking of 


Pronouns IIA — cid oilat &pbcov. L. IV. 
Priſcian ſays the fame. Jure igitur apud Gras prima 
. Q 8 


— — 


— — » _— 


eb. 


Enotn Duad, as Apollonius expreſſes N 5 
ſelf, (5) when he ſpeaks of this Subject. 
On the contrary, if it be ſaid, I have read 
Two Poets, this may mean 1 Pair out 


1 


HE RME s. 


of Proper Names, and though the Greeks 
e ſay d Ton pc ric, 5 Edvurry, and the like, 
yet the Article is a mere Pleonaſm, unleſs 
f perhaps it ſerve to diſtinguiſh SEXES. By 
the ſame rule we cannot ſay in Greek 
OI AM@OTEPOI, or in Engliſh, Tux 
BOTH, becauſe theſe Words in their own. 
nature are each of them pertectly de ned. 5 


ſo that to define them farther would be 


55 quite ſuperfluous. | Thus, if it be ſaid, I 
have read BOTH Poets, this plainly indicates ; 
a definite pair, of whom ſome mention 


has been made already ; 3 Ava eyvwonern, a 


et ſecunda perſona pronominum, que ſine dubio demonſtra- 
tive ſunt, articulis adjungi non poſſunt ; nec tertia, quando 

demon/trativa eft. L. XII. p. 938. In the beginning of 
the ſame Book, he gives the true reaſon of this. Supra 
enmes alias partes orationis FINIT PERSONAS PRO - 


MEN. 


(h) Ahbollim. L. I. c. 16. 


— 
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ofß all that ever exiſted. And hence this : 
Numeral, being in this Senſe indefinite (as — 
indeed are all others, as well as itſelf) is 
forced to afſume the Article, whenever it 
would become definite *, And thus it is, - 
Tre Two in Engliſh, and. OLI Aro in | 
Greek, mean nearly the ſame thing, as 
Born or AM$OTEPOL. Hence alſo it 


„that as Two, when taken alone, has 


1 to ſome primary and indę efinite 
Perception, while the Article, THe, has 
reference to ſome : ſecondary and definite Þ+ ; + 
hence I fay. the Reaſon, why it is bad 
Greek to ſay Aro OI ANer ano, and 
bad Engliſb, to ſay Two TRE MEN. 
Such Syntas ig is in fact a Blending of Tncom- 


Q | patible, 


* This explains Servius on the XII" ZEneid. v. 511. 


where he tells us that Duorum is put for Amborum. In 
Engliſb or Greek the Article would have done the buſi- 


neſs, ſor the Two, or ro 9voiv are equivalent to Beth 


| or apdigur, but not ſo Duorum, becauſe the Latins 


have no Articles to prefix. 
4 SUP, p. 215, 216. 


— - E — — 0 . 44 — 1 > - 


228 = 5 
Ch. I. - patibles, that i is to fay of a defined Sub han⸗ 85 


— — — - 
* dented — 2 


— — — 
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— ve with an undefined Attributive. On 


the contrary to lay 1 in Greek AMGOTEPOI 


OI AN@PQnhO1I, or in Engliſh, Born 
THE Mex, 18 good and allowable, becauſe 
the Subſtantive. cannot poſſibly be leſs 
apt, by being defined, to coaleſce with an 
55 Attributive, "which is defined as well as 
Itſelf, So likewiſe, it is correct to fay, 
ol ATO AN@PQnor, Tus Two Mrx, 
: becauſe here the Article, being placed 
in the beginning, extends its Power as 


well through Subſtantive as Attributive, 


and equally contributes to de cine them 
both. 


As ſome of the words above admit of 


no Article, becauſe they are by Nature as 
definite as may be, ſo there are others, 


which admit it not, becauſe they are not 
to be defined at all. Of this ſort are all | 


INTERROGATIVES. It we queſtion about 


 SubRances, we cannot ys O 71 or- 
TOE, Tur Wo T5—"THts; but Ir 
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orTOE, Wno is THis ? (7). The fame. 


as to Qualities and both kinds of Quantity. 


We fay without an Article IOIOE, Ho- 
20 NHAIKOZ, in Engliſh, w Ar 
SORT OF, HOW MANY, HOW GREAT. 
The Reaſon is, that the Articles o, and 
N, reſpect Beings, already known ; In- 
terrogatives reſpect Beings, about avhich 
we are ignorant; for as to what we know, 
Interrogation i iS ſuperfluous, 


IN word Py n, Ae aer with 2 


Articles are all thoſe common Appellatives, 
which denote the ſeveral Genera and Spe- 
cies of Beings. It is theſe, which, by aſ- ; 
ſumingadifferent Article, ſerveeithertoex-_ 
plain an Individual upon its firſt bein 8 per- 
ceived, or elſe to indicate, upon its return, 

8 a Recognition, or repeated Knowledge (). 


(gen. Ws D 


— - — — * , a N - = _ —_— 


(i) Apollonius calls TIE, Sr THY A , 
a Part of Speech, m of contrary, n 2 5 5 1 Articles 
L. IV. c. 1. | 


1 k) What is ; here (aid reſpects the tibs Articles which | 


. we have in Engliſb. In Greek, the Article does no more, 


than imply a Recognition, Ses before p- 210, 217, 218. 
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8 of the Peculiar Power of ARTICLES, 


Every Propoſition conſiſts of a Sub- 1 

„„ jet, and a Predicate. In Engliſh theſe 985 
. diſtinguiſhed by their Poſition, the — 
due ſtanding irt, the Predicate 22 — þ 

» By Happineſs i is Pleaſure—Here, Happineſs | * 

0 the Subject; Pleaſure, the Predicate. If | 
we change their order, and ſay, Pleaſure on i 
15 Happineſs then Pleaſure becomes the [ 

Subject, and Happineſs the Predicate. In 

= oO nc: theſe are diſtinguiſhed not by any 

| Order or Poſition, but by help of the | 
Article, which the Subject always aſ- | N 
ſumes, and the Predicate in moſt inſtan- 
ces (ſome few excepted) rejects. Hap- 

* 1 Pineſs 289 Pleaſure —idoi 1 ebν,j§ 

ns Pleaſure i is Happineſs—1 nZovi cba uu — | 

lf - Fine things are di Heul. abend 7 HANG q 

i ö | Oo —Dificult Tongs are . TG N ; 

1 vac 5 N 5 
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In Great it is worth attending, how i in "Oh. I: 


ET oo WW 


(i) Apolln, L. I. e. 335 34. 


the ſame Sentence, the fame Article, by — 
being prefixed to a different Word, quite wo 
changes the whole meaning. For exam 
-ple—=O TToeudiT yuprdoitpyuou erih en 
—Prolemy, baving preßt ded over the Games, 
Was publickly honoured. The Participle 
VVG has here no other force, 
than to denote to us the Time, when Ptole- Bs 
my was honoured, vis. after having pre- - 
ſided over the Games. But if, inſtead of 
the Subſtantive, we join the Farticiple to 
the Article, and tay, O v, exe 
IIc, eri, our meaning is then 
The Ptolemy, who preſided over the Games, 
was honoured. The Participle i in this caſe, | 
being Joined to the Article, tends tacitly to 
indicate not one Ptolemy but many, of 
which number a 3 one partici- . 


s pated of honour (/ ). 


„„ H E RM E s. 


Ch. IJ. In Engliſp likewiſe it deſerves remark 


ing, how the Senſe is changed by chang- 


other Word of the Sentence untouched. — 
And Nathan faid unto David, THou ART 
THE Man *. In that ſingle THE, that 


4 
1 1 
” 
; 6, 
© | 
+ V1 


1 


* AT EIO ANHP. Nach. B. xp. E. 


ing of the Articles, tho' we leave every 


: diminutive Particle, all the force and effi- 
cacy of the Reaſon is contained. By that 
alone are the Premiſes applied, and ſo 
firmly fixed, as never to be ſhaken. It is | 
_ poſſible this Aſſertion may appear at firſt 
ſomewhat ſtrange; but let him, who 
dlͤubts it, only change the Article, and 
then ſee what will become of the Pro- 
pPlbet and his reaſoning.—And Nathan ſaid 
ff  wnto David, Thou ART a Man. 
Might not the King well have demanded 


| upon ſo impertinent a poſition, 


Non dices hodie, quorſum Pac fam putida 8 
1  tendant 3 ? 


: | | | | B i | 
> | 4 | UT 
* ' : . 
— e ; I . * , 
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Bur 018 of ſuch Speculations. The 

only remark, which we ſhall make on 
5; them, 15s this; that e minute Change 1 * 
«© PrINCIPLEs leads to mighty Change in 
«6 Errors; ſo that well are PRINCIPLES | 
 jntitled to our regard, however in ap- 
1 e they may be trivial and low.” 5 


Tn HE ARTICLES already mentioned are 


thoſe friftly ſo called; but beſides theſe 
there are the PRONOMINAL ARTICLES, 
ſuch as, This, That, Any, Other, Some, All, 
Moo, or None, &c. Of theſe we have ſpoken 
already 3 in our Chapter of Pronouns (m), 


where 15 


9 : a 


6591 See B. I. c. 5. p. 72, 73. hi Ges wo have nd ; 


; 3 view of words, like that here given, which in- | 


duced Quintilian to fay of the Latin Tongue Mſſer 


 fermo Articulos non deſilerat; ideoque in alias partes ora- 


_ tions ſparguntur. Inſt, Orat. L. I. c. 4. So Scaliger. 


; His declaratis, ſatis conſtat Græcorum Articulos non neg- 


lectos a nobis, ſed eorum uſum ſuperfluum. Nam ubi ali- 
guid pregervhenduon eſt, quod Græci per articulum effici unt 


(Hetzer e 6 Hae) ines Lainit per Is aut IL LER; Is, 


aut, 


— —— ͤ—„-—-— —T . — Rs 
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Ch. J. where we have ſhewn, when they may be 
— taken as Pronouns, and when as Articles. 
Vet in truth it muſt be confeſſed, if the 
Eſſence of an Article be fo define and aſcer- 
tam, they are much more properly Arti- 
cles, than any thing elſe, and as ſuch ſnould 
be conſidered in Univerſal. Grammar. ; 
Thus when we fay, THIS Picture I ab- 5 
prove, but THAT I diſlike, what do we per- 
form by the help of theſe Definitives, but 1 
bring down the common Appellative to 5 | 
_ denote two Individuals, the one as che more 
near, the other as the more dl ilant? So when 1 
we ſay, SoME men are virtuous, but ALL - 
men are mortal, what is the natural Effect 
of this ALL and SoME, but to define 
that Univerſality, and Particularity, hien . 
| - would remain indefinite, were we to take |! 
ll! NY 1s 5 | them — 
ll Ille ſervus dixit, de quo fervo antes fatta i © 5 
{Ri aut qui allo quo patto notus fit. Additur enim Articulus 
| ö | 5 ad rei memoriam renovandam, cujus antea non neſcii ſumus, _ | 
1 aut ad præſcribendam intelleftionem, que latins patre | 
* g queat; veluti cum dicimus, C. Cæſar, Is qui poſtea dic- 4 
| 
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tator fuit. Nam ali: fuere C. Cafares, Sic Grace 
1 Keirup 0 GUTOXpATWPpe De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 131, 
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Uenſation; OTHERS want it-—Chuſe ANY 


_ of ating, and SOME nen will find fault, 
 &c. For here SOME, OTHER, and ANY, 
re all of them to define different Parts of 
a given W. hole; Son, to denote a dęſi- 
nite Part; Any v. to denote an ind efinite 3 e 
yy and Orurk, to denote the remaining 
Part, when 4 Part has been aſſumed al- 
ready. Sometimes this laſt Word de- 
notes 4 large indefinite Portion, ſet in op- 
poſition to ſome / ngle, de efinite, and re- 
© maining Part, which receives from ſuch. 


Oppoſition no ſmall degree of W 
158. Thus Virgil, 


Eꝛxcudent ALII ſpirantia — æra; "2 


8 { Credo equidem } vivos ducent de marmore ; 


_ wultus; 
Orabunt cauſas meliits, clique meatus 


* radio „ Of  Jurgentia Mrs 


aicent + 


Tu regere imperia popules, 8 


memento, — An. VI. 


NoTHiNG 


Gi a The fame is evident i in ſach Ch. I. 
| Sentences, ag — Sou ſubſtances have — 


— - — — — — — 
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NoTtune can be ſtronger or more : ſub- 
lime, than this Antitheſis ; one Act ſet as 
= equal to many other Acts taken together, 
and the Roman /irgly (for it is Tu Romane, 
not Vos Roman! to all other Men; and 
yet this performed by ſo trivial a cle as 
the Juſt e of Ati to Tu. 


Bur here we conclude, and proceed to 
treat of CONNECTIVES, | 


a — _ N 1 + a 0 2 ; 
- — — — _— - * 1 — 
5—— * 7 A ; . a l a>. : ” ; — . * 7 2 ©, 
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c 11 AP, it. 


| Omeerning Cannetivet,” 4 12 theſe. 
Called . 


Oo theſe two we ſhall 3 hs Con- 


ju Nc io firſt, becauſe it connects, not 
Words, but Sentences. This is conform- 
able to the Analyſis, with which we be- 
gan this i inquiry *, and which led us, by 


Parity 


— 1 


* 


* Sup. p. 11, 12. 
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7 (Onxzcr: IVES are e the fubject o of hat Ch. IT. 
4 follows ; which, according as thẽ 
; connect either Sentences or I, ords, are all. 
ed by the different Names of ConjJunc- 
'TIONS,0r PREPOSITION 5 Of theſe Names, = 
that of the Prepoſition is taken from a mere 
accident, as it commonly ſtands i in connec- 
tion before the Part, which it connects. 
The name of the Conjunction, as is evident, 
has reference to its Hential character. 


. 
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parity of reaſon, to "eviitider Sentences To 
themſelves before Words, Now the De- 
finition of a CoxnJuncTION iS as follows 
— Part of Speech, void of Signi rfication ” 
ifelf, but 0 formed as to help Srgnification, 
by making TWO or more | ignificant Senten- : 


ces to be ONE r ſignificant Sentence (9). 


T Hs. 


(a) Grammarians have uſually conſidered the Con- . 
Junction as connecting rather /ng/e Parts of Speech, than 


whole Sentences, and that too with the addition of like 


with like, Tenſe with Tenſe, Number with Number, 


Caſe with Caſe, Sc. This Sanfius juſtly explodes. 


Lunjunctio neque caſus, neque alias partes orationis (ut im- 
Periti docent) conjungit, ihe enim partes inter ſe Conjun- | 

_ guntur—ſed conpuntt19 Orationes inter ſe conjungit. Miner. 
L. III. c. 14. He then eſtabliſhes his doctrine by a 

variety of examples. He had already ſaid as much, 

L. I. c. 18. and in this he appears to have XS | 

Scaliger, who had aſſerted the ſame before him. Cn 


junctionis autem notioneni veteres paullo inconſultius prodi- 


dere; neque enim, quod aiunt, partes alias conjungit (ipſæ 


enim partes per ſe inter fe conjunguntur )—ſfed Conjunttio 


oft, qua conjungit Orationes Plures. De Caul. Ling. Las 
c. 165, 


This 
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Tu! therefore iis the general 13 of Ch. II. 


*** " f : a a 


88 . 8 3 * 1 


This Doctrine of theirs is confirmed by Apollonius, 
who in the ſeveral places, where he mentions the Con- 
junction, always conſiders it in Syntax as connect; ng 
Sentences, and not Words, though in his works now ex- 
Al tant he has not given us its Definition. See L. I. c. 2. 

1 14. L. II. e. 12. p. 124. L. III. . 15.4 8 27 


5 But we have ſtronger authority than this to 1 
Scaliger and San@us, and that is Ari/totle's Definition, 
2s the Paſſage has been corrected by the beſt Critics 
and Manuſcripts. A Conjunction, according to him, is 
oon dene, & NE fall OWNED (R495, SHH 
, Tozeiy Wepuxvic α,˖“t Pwnv Cnparlinyv. An arti- 
culute Sound, devoid of Signification, which is fo formed 
as to make ONE ſignificant articulate Sound. out of ſeveral : 


articulate Sounds, which are each of them ſignificant. Poet. 


c. 20. In this view of things, the one ſignificant arti- 
culate Sound, formed by the Conjunttion, is not the Union 
of two or more Syllables in one ſimple Word, nor even 
of two or more Words in one ſimple Sentence, but of 
two or more ſimple Sentences in one complex Sentence, 


which 1s conſidered as oNE, from that Concatenation 


of Meaning effected by the Conjunitions. For exam= 
ple, let us take the Sentence, which follows. Men 


are ty nature ſocial, it is their Inte reft to be j uſt, though it 
| x 'L | | Were. 


Cox JUNCTIONS, We deduce their Species — 


* 
— ne de — „ 


H E RME 8. 


4 in the following manner. CoN] U N C T ION P s 
While they connect ſentences, either connect 


| alſo : 


were not ſo ordained by the Laws of their Country, Here 
are three Sentences. (I.) Men are by nature facial. 
(2.) It is Man's Intereſt to be juſt. (3.) Tt is not ordain- 
e by the Laws of every Country that Man ſhould be Juſi. 
The firſt two of theſe Sentences are made One by the 
Conjunction, Ir; theſe, One with the third Sentence, 
by the Conjunction, THro? ; and the three, thus united, 
make that @wvn hi onpoylum, that one ſignificant arti- 


culate Sound, of which Ariſtotle ſpeaks, and Which! is the 


| reſult of the conjurtive! Power. | 


\ 


T his explains a paſſage i in his Rhetoric, hw 1 


mentions the ſame Subject. O yap ovydermo; By it 
* „ . as a e / | 8 / e/ NN 
TO WOAAK* WE ey Spb, N OTh TEVGYTIOV e 
10 *y woa. The Comjunttion makes many, ONE; ſo 
that if it be taken away, it is then evident on the contrary 
that one will be MANY. Rhet. III. c. 12. His inſtance 
of a Sentence, diveſted of its Conjunctions, and thus 
made many out of one, is, Nabe, an1vInca, tdrowny, 


deni, occurri; rogavi, where by the way the three Sen- 


tences, reſulting from this Diſſolution, (for 1a0ey, 
emninou, and td:opnv, are each of them, when un 


connected, ſo many perfect Sentences) prove that theſe 


are the proper OI of the ora 8 connective 
faculty. 


_ 


Ammonius's 
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@ Ip their meanings, or not. For exam- Ch. II. 
ple: let us take theſe two Sentences \ 
Nome was enflaved—Cefar was ambitious 
—and connect them together by the Con- 
junction, BECAUSE. Rome was enſlaved, 
BECAUSE Cæſar Was ambitious. Here the 

Meanings, as well as tne Sentences, appear | 

to be connected. But if I fay,—Manners 

| muſt be reformed, oR Liberty will be lot. — 

here the Conjunction, ok, though it join 

e 


Ammnoniubs account of the uſe of this Part £74 Speech 


18 elegant. Ar 2 Twy NC 0 ply vragty play on- 


Hine, 0 ruf ie elg, avanoy@> d tin Tow p jinderw rer 

| Aunαν,, FAG, 9 de 1270 i Nö 7 ot WAtiovac 
ange MnAwy, ve (lege JED ru UE TUvJET pov Noe = 

hal. Yο Joxiay, N TH vn TH £% WOAAWY ht ra 

preyy FUN, uo de Twy VoraPwy @avopirny £801 7 

EVO. Of Sentences that, which denotes one Ex1 i/tence 


imply, and which is frrifly ox E, may be conſidered as ana- 


| logous to a piece of Timber not yet ſevered, and called on this 
eccount One. That, which denotes ſeveral Exiſtences, and 
which appears to be made ONE by ſome Cunjunctive Parti- 
cle, is analogous to a Ship made up of many pieces of Timber, + 


and which by means of the nails has an apparent Unity. 
Am. i in Lib. de Interpret. p. 54 6, 


R 


. * A — an 8 ERS CEE . * ** 
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Ou 
Ch. IL. the Sentences, yet as to their -reſpettive | 


HERMES. 


e Meanings, is perfect Digunctive. And 


thus it appears, that though all Conjunc- 
tions conjon Sentences, yet with reſpect to | 
the Senſe, ſome are ConJuncTivs, and 
ſome Disjuxcrrvr; and hence (5) it is 
that we derive their different Species. 


Tux Conjunttions, which conjoin both - 
| Sentences and ther Meanings, are either 
: CoPULATIVES, or ConTINUATIVES. 
The principal Copulative in Engli iſh is, 
Anp. The Continuatives are, Ir, Bz- 
CAUSE, THEREFORE, THAT, Se. The 
Difference between theſe is this — The 
Copulative does no more than barely couple 
RY Sentences, and 1s therefore applicable to 
al Subjects, whoſe Natures are not incom 
Patible. Continuatives, on the contrary, by 
a more intimate connection, conſolidate 


Sen- 


(5 Thus 4 Aut ergo Senſum conjungunt, ac 
Verba; aut Verba tantum conjungunt, Senſum vero diſ- 


jungunt. De C. L. Lat. c. 167. 


. 
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are therefore applicable only to Subjects, 


which have an Hential Co incidence. 


3 explain by examples t is no Way 


As 


a. U a ths... 3 


—_ 


| (c) Copulativa eft, que copulat tam Verba, quam Sen- 
ſum. Thus Priſcian, p. 1026. But Scaliger is more 


explicit —f Senſum conjungunt (conjunctiones ſc.) aut ne- 


; 243 : 


Sentences into one Continuous Whole, and Ch. II. 


ons 5 


improper to ſay, Ly, ppus Was a Statuary, 
AND Pri iſcian Was a Grammarian — The 
Sun ſhineth, AND the Shy 7 7s char—becauſs 
theſe are thin T5 that may co-exiſt, and yet 
imply no abſurdity. But i it would be ab- 
ſurd to ſay, Lyfi PPUS WAS d Statuary, BE 
| CAUSE Priſcian was a Grammarian ; tho' 
not to ſay, the Sun SHhineth, BECAUSE he 
Shy is clear. The Reaſon is, with reſpect 
to the firſt, the Co- incidence is merely ac- 
cidental with reſpect to the laſt, it is ef= 
ſential, and founded in nature. And ſo 
much for the Diſtinction between Copu- 
latives and Continuatives (e). 


2 ceſſarisy 5 


« " " - pa ” . 
om nk at — c — > 
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Ch. II. 
SvprosiT1vE, ſuch as, Ir; or Pos iT Ivx, 
ſuch as, Br Aus E, THERETORE, As, Ge. 
Take Examples of each—you will live 
happily, Ir you live bongtly—you live hap- 
pily, BECAUSE you live honeſtly, The Dif- 
ference between theſe Continuatives 1s 
this—The Suppoſitives denote Connection, 
but aſſert not actual Exiſtence; the Pofi---- 
Lives imply both the one and the other (d). 


H E R M E 8. 


As to Continuatives, they are either 


5500 1 FARTHER 


_ cefſar 5, art non 1 neceſſarid : E 7 non n neceſſaria, tum frunt 
_ Cipulativa, &c. De C. Ling. Lat. c. 167. Priſcian's 
own account of Continuatives is as follows. Cuntinua- 
tive ſunt, que coutinuationem & conſequentiam rerum ſigni 


ficant—ibid. Scaliger's account en aut præſti- 


tuunt, aut ſubdunt, Ibid. c. 168. The G1 eg name for 


the Copulative was £'vv9:ou@> ðœue 0s; for the 


Continuative, ovverlnos; the Etymologies of which 
words juſtly diſtinguiſh their reſpective characters. 


{4) The old Greet Grammarians confined the name 
Topanlinoi, and cha Latins that of Cantinuativæ, to thoſe 


5 *. Con- 


* : * * 
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Arn than this, the Poſitives above 


mentioned are either CAusAL, ſuch as, 
Brcavsr, Since, As, Ge. or CoL LEO 
TIVE, ſuch as, THEREFORE, Wurre- 
FORE, Trex, &c. The Difference be- 8 

tween theſe is this the Cauſals ſubjoin 

Cauſes to Eſfecis— IT he Sun is in Eclipſe, 


BE- 


Conjunctions, which we have called Ste or On- 
ditional, while the Poſitive they called wapaouaniinre:, | 
or Subcontinuative. They agree however in deſcribing 
their proper Characters. The firſt according to Gaza 
are, di drag ber 8, &x0\20iny df Twa xy THw In- 
A -L. IV. Priſcian ſays, they ſignify to us, qua- 
s oft ordinatio & natura rerum, cum dubitatione aliqud 
5 Ane rerium—p. 1027. And Scaliger ſays, they con⸗ 
Join ſine ub :ftentia necefſari id; poteft enim ſubſiſtere & non 
ſubſiftere 3 utrumgue enim Aan tn Ibid. c. 168. On 
the contrary of the Poſitive, or wrap cunan fue (to uſe 


his own name) Gaza tells us, dri », drag WET; 
ret cg H Eu Soi — And Priſcian ſays, cauſam 
continuationis eudunt conſequentem cum eſſentia refum— 


And Scaliger, non ex hypotheſi „ed ex eo, 15 Jubſyitts 
compungunt, Ibid. ; 
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Ch. II. BCA USH the Moon intervenes—The Collec- 
m ſubjoin Effects to Cauſes —T, he Moon 

| intervenes, THEREFORE he Sun tis in 

| Eclipſe. Now we uſe Cauſals in thoſe 
# inſtances, where, the Effet being con- 
5 ſpicuous, we ſeek its Cauſe ; and Collec- 
e tives, in Demonſtrations, and Science pro- 
3 perly f called, where the Cauſe being 


1 5 known 


| Tt may ſeem at firſt eee firange, why the Pofe- — 
| tive Conjunctions ſhould have been conſidered as Sub- 
| ordinate to the Suppoſitive, which by their antient Names -.-M 
| appears to have been the fact. Is it, that the Poſitive 5 
| are confined to what actually is; the Suppoſitive extend 
to Poſſibles, nay even as far as to Inpoſſibles? Thus it is 
_ falſe to affirm, As it is Day, it is Light, unleſs it actually 
be Day. But we may at midnight affirm, I it be Day, 
=: it is Light, becauſe the, IF, extends to Poſſibles alſo. 
TE Nay we may affirm, by its help (if we pleaſe) even Im- 
poſſibles. We may fay, If the Sun be cubical, then is the $7 
Sum angular ; If the Sky fall, then ball we catch Larks, | 
Thus too Scaliger upon the fame occaſion—amplitud;- : 


nem Coinuative percipi ex eo, quod etiam impaſſuile alt= ö 
quando præſupponit. De C. L. Lat. C. 168. In this 
ſenſe then the Continuative, Suppoſitive or Conditional 4 
ConjunQion is (as it were) ſuperior to the Politive, 3 F 
being of greater latitude in its application. 5 


S M 
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e (e). 


ALL theſe Continuatives are reſolvable = 


into Copulatives. Inſtead of, BreAusE 2 


7s Day, it is light, we may lay, It i 7s Day, 5 

AND 74 ts Light. Inſtead of, Ir it be Day, 
it 15 Light, we may ſay, It is at the fame 

time neceſſary to be Day, AND to be Light ; 

and ſo in other Inſtances. The Reds is, 
that the Power of the Copulative extends 
to all Connections, as well to the eſſential, 
as to the caſual or - fortuitous. Hence there- 
fore the Continuative may be reſolved into 
a Copulative and ſomething more, that is to 
ſay, into a Copulative implying an eſſential | 
eee, Jin theSub; ects con ) joined. 7 
Bs As 


N — 3 Pp 


— 


ee) The Latins called the Cauſal, Cauſales or Cau- : 
ſativæ; the Collectives, Cullectivæ or Illativæ The 


Greeks called the former ALTIGA@Y 1X01, and the latter 
EVAN, Kol. 


O 1 autem in Copulativas omnes he, prop- 


terea quod Cauſa cum Hffectu 8 uipte naturd conjuncta gi. 


Seal de C. L. Lat. c. 169. 


known firſt, by its help we diſcern conſe- ch. II. 


—— —„— 
= 
—_— 


— ß 


1 Ch. II. As to Cauſal Conjunctions (of which [4 
| EY we have ſpoken already) there is no one 
E the four Species of Cauſes, which they | — — 
axe not capable of denoting: for example 
n MATERIAL Cavsr—The Trumpet 
1 funds, BECAUSE it is made Metal Tur 5 
RT FORMAL=—T he Trumpet ſounds, BECAUSE 
| = it ic long and Holo THE EFFICIENT— ; . 
1 The T rumpet ſounds, BECAUSE an Arti is --þ 
| 5 blows t— THE FIN AL—The Trumpet i 
=: ſounds, THAT it may raiſe our courage. 
Where it is worth obſerving, that the three 
firſt Cauſes are expreſt by the ſtrong affir- 
mation of the Indicative Mode, becauſe if 
the Effect actually be, theſe muſt of ne- 
[ceeſſity be alſo. But the laſt Cauſe has a 
1 different Mode, namely, the Contingent 
or Potential. The Reaſon is, that the = 
1 Final Cauſe, tho it may be firſt i in Specu= Þ 
[ E always laſt 1 in Event. That is to 
18 ſay, however it may be the End, which | 
ſet the Artiſt firſt to work, it may ſtill be 
an End beyond his Power to obtain, and 
which, 
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which, like other Contingents, 1 may either Ch. II. 


Tur Sum is, that Art Con jun Ce: 
TIONS, which connect both Sentences and 
| their Meanings, are either Coy UL AT IVE, . or ; 
 ConTINUATIVE ; the Continuatives are 
either Conditional, or Paßtive; ; and the 
Poſitives are either e or Callactive. 


Axpo now we come to the DisJuxc- 85 
TIVE ConjuxncT1ONs, a Species of 
Words which bear this contradictory 
Name, becauſe, while they disjoin | the 
. thay 2 the Sentences (9). | 


Wis 


— x — a. * 2 


(g) See B. I. c. 8. p. 142. See alſo Vol. I. Note 
VIII. p. 271. For the four Cauſes, fee Vol I. Note 
XVII. p. 280. 


(5) O¹ d daga, 70 daruf ours, 


* 1 TEaYju% m0 wed yer ©”, 1 N WE wnov m0 Wee 


CUTE as Af od; 71 pg αν . Gaze 
Gram. 


happen, or not (g). Hence alſo it is — 
connected by Conjunctions of a peculiar | 
kind, ſuch; as, THAT; 7 Iva, Ur, Fe. 
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WIr reſpect to theſe we may obſerve, 


that as there is a Principle of Unto dif- 
fuſed throughout all things, by which 
THIS WHOLE i is kept together, and pre- | 
ſerved from Diſſipation; ſo there is a 
Principle of DiveERSITY diffuſed i in like 
manner, the Source of Diſtinction, of 


Nene e and of Order G0 


1 


69 y a . I 


Gram. L. IV. Digunftve ſunt, que, quamvis dicti- 


ones conjungant, ſenſum tamen digjunitum habent. Priſc, 
L. XVI. p. 1029. And hence it is, that a Sentence, 
Connected by Disjunctives, has a near reſemblance to a 


ſimple negative Truth, For though this as to its Intel- 


lection be digjunctive (its end being to disjoin the dub- 


zect from the Predicate) yet as it combines Terms to- 


gether into one Propoſition, it is as truly fynthetical, as 


any T ruth, that is affirmative. See Lp: I. Note (6), 
5. 3: LE 


(i) The DiversrTy, which adorns Nature, may be 


ald to heighten by degrees, and as it paſſes to different 


Subjects, to become more and more intenſe. Some 


things only differ, when conſidered as Jadividuali, but if 


we recur to their Species immediately loſe all Diſtinc- 
tion: ſuch for inſtance are Socrates and Plato. Others 
#iffer as to Species, but as to Genus are the fame : ſuch 
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Now it 18 t expreſs in fome degree the ch. u. 1 


Mods fications of this Diverſity, that Dis- 
JUNCTIVE CoNJUNCTIONS ſcem firſt to 
have been invented. | 


_ 


Or theſe DrsjuxcTives, ſome are 


SiurLr, ſome ApvereaTive—Simple, = 
e when \ we e fay, : EITHER 10 1s Day, OR it 


7 


are Man and Lion. There are 2 2 again, which di ife 


JON M8 to Genus, and co-incide only in thoſe tranſcender- 
fal Comprehenſions of Ens, Being, Exiſtence, and the 
like: ſuch are Quantities and Qlaaliie as for example 


an Ounce, and the Colour, bite. Laſtly ALL Brix 6 
whatever differs, as Being, from W. 


Farther, in all things Aenne however moderate 
their Diverſity, there is an appearance of Oppos1TION 
with reſpect to each other, in as much as each thing 7s 


it ſel If, and not any of the reſt, But yet in all Subjecks 


this Oppoſition is not the ſame. In RELATIVES, ſuch 
as Greater and Leſs, Double and Half, Father and Son, 


_ Cauſe and Effect, in theſe it is more /rifing, than in or- E 


dinary Subjects, becauſe theſe always ſhew it, by neceſ- 


ſarily inferring each other.” In CoNTRARIES, ſuch as 
Black and White, Even and Odd, Good and Bad, 


Virtuous - 


252 HER ME s. 
| Ch. II. is Night—Adverſative, as when we iy, Tt 
9— . not Day, BUT it is Night. The Differ- 5 
ene between theſe i is, that the ſimple do 
| no more, than merely disjoin ; the Adver- , 
| 5 ſative disjoin, with an Oppoſe tion concomi- 
FT. Add to this, that the Adverſative 
: are definite ; the Simple, inde efmite. Thus 
when we ſay, The Number of Three is not 


an 


|| Virtuous and Vitious, in theſe the Oppoſition goes ſtill 
[| * farther, becauſe theſe not only differ, but are even de- 
= firuftive of each other. But the moſt potent Oppoſition is 

| that of Allis, or CoNnTRADICTION, when we 


. 
. 2 - 2 * 
— — — — — — —3,—e— — — —yt᷑,. — 


f _ oppoſe Propoſition to Propoſition, Truth to Falſhood, aſ- 
bl ſerting of any Subject, either it is, or it is not. This in- 
[| i deeds an Oppo tion, which extends itſelf to all things, 


| for every thing conceiveable muſt needs have its Nega- 
tive, though multitudes by nature have neither Kela- 
Lives, nor Contrartes. N | 


Beſides theſe Modes of DiveRs1Ty, there are others 
that deſerve notice : ſuch for inſtance, as the Diverſity 
between the Name of a thing, and its Definition ; be- 

- tween the various Names, which belong to the ſame thing, 
and the various things, which are denoted by the fame 
Name; all which Diverſitie upon occaſion become a 

= Part of our Diſcourſe. And fo much, in ſhort, for the 
i dubject of DIVERSITx. 


— —— ˙ 
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an even Number, BUT an odd, we not only . 
disjoin two oppoſite Attributes, but we = | 
definitely affirm one, and deny the other. 0 
But when we ſay, The Number of the Stars | 
10 EITHER even OR odd, though we aſſert 
one Attribute 20 be, and the other not 0 
be, yet the Alternative notwithſtanding i 18 
left indefinite. And ſo much for . mple 
1 . (4). 


As 


(4) The imple Dis) andlive | 1, or Vel, is moſtly uſed 
e ſo as to leave an Alternative. But when it 

is uſed definitely, fo as to leave no Alternative, it is then 
a2 perfect Disjunctive of the Subſequent from the Pre. . 
vious, and has the ſame force with Y 2, or, Et non, = 
It is thus Gaza e chat Verſe of Homer. 


dee 70 NU - Tupurnmy 7 dronirdas, 
N. A. . 


E 


- That is to ſay, I de 0 re the people, ſhould be 7 AND NoT 

be dg Aroyed, the Conjunction # being Gν,νι , or 

ſublative. It muſt however be confeſt, that this Verſe is 

_ otherwiſe explained by an Ellipfis, either of {Ay © or. 
Auris, concerning Which ſee the Commentators. 


; 
3 5 1 Hm . : 
( c ð K 


— 
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. been ſaid already that they imply Opro- 


of the fame Attribute, f in the ſame Subject, 
as when we ſay, Nireus was beautiful ; 
but the Oppoſition muſt be either of the 
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BUT A WAS @ he 4: it. 
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Bur there are other Adverſatives, be- 
ſides theſe; as when we ſay, Nireus was 
more beautiful, THAN Achilles==Virgil was 


ch. It. As to Adverſutive Digianthiver, it has 


$1ITION. Now there can be no Oppoſition 


ie ot eee 


fame Attribute in different Subje&s, as when 
we ſay, Brutus was a Patriot, BUT Ceſar 
Was not—0or of different Attributes in the 
ame Subject, as when we ſay, Gorgias Was 
2 Sopbift, BUT not 4 Philgſopber or of 
different Attributes in different Subjects, 
as when we ſay, Plato Was a Philos ofa Per, 


* HE — uſed for all theſe pur- 
poſes may k be called ABSOLUTE ADVER= 
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Brstors the Adverſatives here men- 


tioned; there are two other Species, of ; 

which the moſt eminent are UNLESS and 5 

1 ALTHO', For example—Troy will be taken, 

UNLESS e Palladium be preſerved—Troy 

os will be taken, ALTHO Hector defend it. The 
Nature of theſe Adverſalives may be thus 
explained. As every Event is naturally 
allied to its Cauſe, ſo by parity of reaſon it 
is oppoſed to its Preventive. And as every 


Cauſe i 1s either adequate (/ ) or r in-adequate 
(in- 


—— 


06 ) This Diſtinction has reference to common Opinion, 


and the form of Language, conſonant thereto. In ſtrict 
_ metaphyſical truth, No Cauſe, that is not adequate, is 


any 20 at all. 


SIS. 

AS > great a Poet, AS Cicero aw an Orator. Ch. II. 

The Character of theſe latter is, that they © 

 £o farther than the former, by marking 

not only Oppoſition, but that Equality or 

_ Exceſs, which ariſes among Subjects from 
Sur being compared. And hence it is 

they may be called ADVERSATIVES OP : 

\ CoMPARISON. 
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1 H ERM E s. 
Ch. II. (in- adequate, when it endeavours, with 
( out being effectual) ſo in like manner is 
every Preventive. Now adequate Preven- + 
tives are expreſt by ſuch Adverſatives, as ? 
UNLEs8—Troy will be taken, UNLESS the 7 
Palladium be preſerved ; that is, This alone | 
"0 s ſt efficient 70 prevent it. The In-adequate 
are expreſt by ſuch Adverſatives, as Al- 
THO'—T roy will be taken, ALTHO' Hector 
defend it; that is, Hector 5 Defence will „ 
prove in- Heckual. . F< 
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Tur Names given by the old Gram e 
marians to denote theſe laſt Adverſatives, = 
appear not ſufficiently to expreſs their 
Natures (m). They may be better per- 
haps called ApveRsATivEs ADEQUATE, 

and IN" ADEQUATE. 
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| And thus! it is that all ere | 
that is Cox JUNCTIONS, hich conjoin Sen- | 
_ Fences, 


: 


(u) They called them for the moſt part, without 
ſufficient Diſtinction of their Species, Adverſative, or 
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W ſhall Goith this Chapter with a few 


: miſcellany Obſervations. 


In the firſt place it it may be 3 


through all the Species of Disjunctives, 
that the ſame Disjunctive appears to have 
greater or leſs force, according as the Sub- 


jects, which it disjoins, are more or leſs 


disjoined by Nature. For example, if 


we ſay, Every Number is even, OR Odd. 


Every Prope}s tion is true, OR fa Ie—nothing 
ſeems to disjoin more ſtrongly than the 
Digjun&#ive, becauſe no things are in Na- 
ture more incompatible than the Subjects. 5 
But if we ſay, That Object is a Triangle, 
ok Figure contained under three right lines 


—the (oz) in this caſe hardly ſeems to 


disjoin, or indeed to do more, than di- 


Hg. | to o expreſs the Thing, firſt by its 


rau., 


437. 

8 rencec, but not their Meanings, are either Ch. II. 
SIMPLE or ADVERSATIVE; and that all th 
ADveRSATIVEsarecither Ab/o/uteor Come 88 
DOE 25 elle Ae or In- e 


3 2 58 | 
| Ch. II. Nine, and then by! its Definition. 80 if wre 
Oe lay; ee Figure i is a Sphere, OR à Globe, 
ok @ Ball—the Disjunctive in this caſe, 
tends no farther to disjoin, than as it di- 
ſtinguiſhes the ſeveral e which be- 3 

long to the Jome 7. bing 6). „ 
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. Words * When and Where, 
and all others of the ſame nature, ſuch as, ; 
| Whence,W hither, Whenever, Wherever &c Y 
may be properly called ADveRB1 AL Con- 


JUNCTIONS, becauſe they participate the 


nature both of Adverbs and Conjunctions 
/ Conjunttions, as they conjoin Senten- 
=: Rs 0003. 


e) The Latinchad a peculiar Particle for this occa- 
ſion, which they called Subdisjnnfiva, a Suldisjundtive; 
and that was SIVE. Alexander frve Paris; Mars ſiue 


MAauors. The Greek Er 2y ſeems to anſwer the ſame 
end. Of theſe Particles, Scaliger thus ſpeaks — Et fone 


nonien Subdigunttrvarum rette acceptum ef, neque enim 


tam plane digjungit, quam Digjunctiubæ:; Nam Diq̃unc- 
tive ſunt in Comtrarus—Subdijunftive autem etiam in 


non Cuntrariis, fed Diverſis tantum; ut, Alexander ſiue 


Paris. De C. L. Lat. C. 2 
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8 reo C 4 Puroy. Themiſt. p. 74. Ed. Ald. See 
alſo Ariſt. de Animal. Part. p. 93. 1. 10. Ed. Syll. 


. conduce to link the Whole ogy | 


ther (7): 
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+ of Adverbs, 2 as they denote the At- Ch. II. 


tributes either of 7 zme, or of Place. —— 


Ae ain—theſs 4 Gene, 


and perhaps moſt of the Prepofitions (con- 
trary to the Character of acceſſory Words, 
which have ſtrictly no Signification, but 
| when aſſociated with other words) have a 
kind of obſeure Signification, , when taken 
alone, by denoting thoſe Attributes of 
Time and Place. And hence it is, that 
they appear in Grammar, like Zoophytes 
in Nature; a kind of (% middle Beings, 
of amphibious character, which, by ſhar- 


ing the Attributes of the higher and the 


_ 


moſt elegant of the Attic Writers, and Plato above all 


(o) Tlonanger yap n puoig Inn yiveras HATE fi- 
Xpov prraCaivsro, dg. apc Furt leb. en TivWv, w . 


() It is ſomewhat ſurprizing that the politeſt and 
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Axp fo much for CoxJuncroNs, 


—— their Genus, and their Species, 
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the reſt, ſhould have their works filled with Particles 

of all kinds, and with Conjunctions in particular; while 
in the modern polite works, as well of ourſelves as of 

our neighbours, ſcarce ſuch a Word as a Particle, or 


«RE 


Conjunction is to be found. Is it, that where there is 


Onnedction in the Meaning, there muſt be Words had to 
connect; but that where the Connection is little or none, 

ſuch Connectives are of little uſe? That Houſes of 
Cards, without cement, may well anſwer their end, but 


not thoſe Houſes, where one would chuſe to dwell ? Ils 


this the Cauſe ? or have we attained an Harra: to the | 
Antien Its unknown ! 7 


$7 vine ad | Fe daun, dean, &e. 


CHAP. 
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e thoſe Conneftives, called 
Prepeſitione. 


YReros1TIONS by their name ; expreſs Ch. III. 
1 their Place, but not their Charafter, 
Their Definition will diſtinguiſh them 
from the former Connectives. APRE- 
POSITION 7s 4 Part of Speech, devoid itſelf 
of Sign ification, but fo formed as to unite 
two Words that are fign ificant, and that re- 
. to co-al ce or wnite of themſelves 6 
| 5 This wh 


—_——_ 


— 


00 The Stoic Name for a | Piapolidion 1 was is nech 
ride du, Propyſitiva Gueule, a Prepoſitive 
njunction. Qs piv By %y K&ATH TAs GANGS π - 
eig &. woobireg Su vel geg e W% 
Mi AfEMDOUTINGL, NEH, Mpiv* E wy  &PÞoopn 7 
1 | We 9 * 2 & PEN EVENTHS | 
Toes To0is Trolle 72 ra evlas TTeoferins 
Toros Now in what manner even in other applica- 
ti-ms (beſides the preſent) Prepoſitions give Fro of their 


Comunctive Syntax, Wwe Dave mentioned a:ready 3 whence too 
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Ch. III. This connective Power, (which relates to 


. ” Wards only, and not Sentences} will be 


better underſtood | from the following | 
. Speculations. 5 


So things co-alefee and unite 


5 themſelves ; others refuſe to do ſo without 


Help, and as it were compulſion. Thus in 
Works of Art, the Morter and the Stone 


co-aleſce of themſelves; but the Wainſcot 


and the Wall not without Nails and Pins. 
In nature this is more conſpicuous. For 
example; all Quantities, and Qualities co- 
aleſce immediately with their Subſtances. 
Thus it is we ſay, a fierce Lion, avaſt Moun= 
| tain; and ſiom this Natural Concord of Sub- 
ject and Accident, ariſes the Grammatical 
Concord of Subſtantive o and Adjective. in 
like 


* 


the Stoics took 1 on to call then PaePos1TIVE Con- 


JUNCT1oNs. poln. L. IV. c. 5. p. 313. Vet is this 


in fact rather a deſcriptive Sketch, than a complete De- 


Fnition, ſince there are other Conjunctions, which are 


Prepoſitive as well as theſe. 


Poſit. Prife. L. XIV. p. 983. 


See Gaz. L. IV. de Præ- 
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0 like manner Actions co-aleſce with their Ch. III. 
Agents, and Paſſions with their Patients. — ů 
3 *. hus 1 it is we ſay, Alexander conquers; Da- „„ 
ri ts conquered. Nay, as every Energy i is 
a kind of Medium between its Agent and 
Patient, the whole three, Agent, Energy, 
and Patient, co-aleſce with the fame faci- 
. lity; as when we ſay, Alexander conquers 
| Be Darius. And hence, that 3 is from theſe 
* Ns Modes of natural Co-ale eſcence, ariſes the 
Grammatical Regimen of the Verb by its Ne- : 
minatiue, and of the Accuſative by its Verb. 
Farther than this, Attributives themſelves | 
may be moſt of them characterized; as 
when we ſay of ſuch Attributives as ran, 
beautiful, learned, he ran ſwiftly, ſhe was 
; very beautiful, he was moderately learned, 
X.” c. And hence the Co-aleſcence of the Ad- 


N = verawnth 4 erbs, Participles, and Adſect 2 ves. 


Tur general Conclufion appears to be 
this. © ThHost PARTS OF SPEECH UNITE 
gp THEMSELVES INGRAMMAR, WHOSE 
© ORIGINAL ARCHETYPES UNITE OF 
—8 4 — 41 THEM - 


Ch. II. 0: THEMSELVES inNaTuRe.” To which 
xe may add, as following from what has 
been faid, that the great Objects of Natu- 
ral Union are SUBSTANCE and ATTRI- 
BuTE. Now tho SubRances naturally co- 
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incide with their Attributes, yet they ab- 


ſolutely refuſe doing ſo, one with an- 
other (2). And hence thoſe known Max- 
ims in Phyſics, that Body i is impenetrable ; 
that two Bodies cannot poſſeſs the ſame place; 
that he fame Attribute cannot belong to 
Al. ferent Subſtances, Ne: 


"From theſe Principles it follows, that 
when we form a Sentence, the Subſtantive 


without difficulty co-incides with the Fer, 


from the natural Co- incidence of SubRance 
and Energy TR SUN WARMETH. So 
likewiſe the Energy with the Subject, on 
a which 


— 


(b) Caufa, propter quam duo SubNantiva non ponuntur 
fine copuld, e Philsſophia petenda eft : neque enim duo ſub= 


flantialiter unum eſſe poteſt, ſicut Sub/tantia et Accidens; 
jiaque non dicas, CASAR, Caro PUGNAT, Scal. de 


Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 177. 
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| which Fs operates— =WARMETH THE ; Ch. III. 
EaRTu. So likewiſe both Subſiance and N 
Energy with their proper Attributes. — 
THESPLENDIDSUN;—GENIALLY WARN 
ETH—THE FERTILE EARTH. But ſup- 
Pole we were deſirous to add other Sub- 
ſtantives, as for inſtance, AIR, or BEAMS. 
Ho would theſe co-incide, or under what 8 
; Character could they be introduced? Not 
as Nominatives or Accuſatives, for both 
thoſe places are already filled; the Nomi- 
native by the Subſtance, Sux; the Accu- 
ſative by the Subſtance, EARTH. Not as 
Attributes to theſe laſt, or to any other 
thing; for Attributes by nature they nei- 
Tx her are, nor can be made. Here then we 
: perceive the Riſe and Uſe of PREPOSI- 
TIoNSs. By theſe we connect thoſe Sub- 
ſtantives to Sentences, which at the time 
are unable to co-aleſce of themſelves. Let 
us aſſume for inſtance a pair of theſe Con- 
nectives, Turo', and WiTH, and mark 
their Effect u pon the Subſtances here men- 
tioned. The e Sun WITH his Beams 
= 3 i 
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Ch. III. genially warmeth T HRO ' the Air the fertile 
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— Earth. The Sentence, as before, remains 


intire and one; the Subſtantives required 


are both introduced; and not a Word, 


which Was there before, i 18 detruded from 


its . place. 


Ir muſt here be obſerved that moſt, if : 


not all Prepoſitions ſeem originally form- 
ed to denote the Relations of PLACE (c). 
The reaſon is, this is that grand Relation, 
which Bodies or natural Subſtances main- 
tain at all times one to another, whether 


they are contiguous or remote, whether 
in motion or at reſt. 


Ir may be Rid indeed that in the Con- 


Linuity o Place they form this UN1vBRSE 


” : — 


(e) Omne corpus aut movetur aut quieſeit : quare opus 


— frat aliquc notd, que TO IIOT /n ficaret, ſive effet 


inter duo extrema, inter que motus fit, ſroe et in alters 
extremorum, in quibus fit quies. Hinc eliciemus Prepofi- 


_ tronas eſſentialem de . Scal. de Cauſ. Ling, Lat. 
. — — 


— — —— 
. ————— - — 


bo 

i! 
1 
1 
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or VISIBLE. Wnol E, and are made as Ch. Ul. 
much Ont by that general Comprehen- * 3 
ſion, as is conſiſtent with their ſeveral Na- 
tures, and ſpecific Diſtinctions. Thus it 
is we have Prepoſitions to denote the con- 
tiguous Relation of Body, as when we ſay, 
Caius wwalketh WITH @ Staff; the Statue 
| flood UPON 4 Pedeſtal ; the River ran OVER 
a Sand; others for the detached Relation, 
as when we fay, He is going To Italy; the 
Sun is 1 iſen ABOVE the Hills ; theſe Figs 
came FROM Turky. So as to Motion and 
Reft, only with this difference, that here 
the Prepoſition varies its character with 
the Verb. Thus if we fay, that Lamp 
hangs RON the Ceiling, the Prepoſition, 
| From, aſſumes a Character of Qureſeence. 
; But if we fay, that Lamp 10 falling FROM 
; the Ceiling, the Prepoſition in ſuch caſe 
aſſumes a Character of Motion. So in: : 


Milton, 


. ſupport uneaſie Steps inven 
OveR the burning Marle—Par. L. I. 


Here OVER denotes Motion. 


Again ä 


ch. ui. 


Here 5055 denotes Reſt. 


As ie 


— To—roith hooks of ta Love 
Hung OVER her « enamour 'd—Par. L. IV. 


Bur though the original uſe of Prepoſi- 
tions was to denote the Relations of Place, 
they could not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended them 
| ſelves to Subjects incorporeal, and came to 
denote Relations, as well intellectual as 
Local. Thus, becauſe in Place he, who i is 
above, has commonly the advantage over 
him, who is below, hence we transfer oveR 
and ux DER to Dominion and Obedience; M 
A King we ſay, he ruled ovER his People ; . 
of a common Soldier, he ferved UNDER 
fuck a General, So too we ſay, with 


Thought ; without Attention; thinking 


over a Subject; under Anxiety; from Fear; 
- out of Love; through Jealouſy, Fc. All 


which inſtances, with: many others of like 
kind, 
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kind ſhew that the firſt Words of Men, ( Ch. IT. 


like their firſt Ideas, had an immediate re- 


ference to ſenſible Obects, and that in af- 


terdays, when they began to diſcern with 


their Iutellect, they took thoſe Words, 
which they found already made, and 
5 transferred them by metaphor to intellec- 
tual Conceptions. There is indeed no 


Method to expreſs new Ideas, but either 
this of Metaphor, or that of Coining new. 


Words, both which have been practiſed 


5 by Philoſophers and wiſe Men, accord- 


ing to the nature, and exigence of the o- 


caſion (4). 


_ 2 _ 


_ 


7 * the Wak i new coined we e may aſcribe 
"1 Anaxagoras, Opacroperpeis 3 ; to Plato, Towns 3 ; to 
| Cicero, _ Rualitas 3 ; to Ariſtotle, Exlex tx z to the 


Stoics, "Ouric, utędrie, and many others. Among 


the Words transferred by Metaphor from common to 
ſpecial Meanings, to the Platonics we may aſcribe Id; 


do the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics, Karnyopic, and 


IN: 


| Rearnyopeiy; ; to the Stoics, Karen, Jr hnlie, N 8 


bn to the Pyrrboniſts, EE tri, iudixtras, ix, 
Ke. F 
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Ch. II. 


-Iy the forqeing uſo of Prepoſitions, 

we have ſeen how they are applied dar 
-" apdtteriy, by way of Juxta- poſition, that is 
to o ſay, where they are n to a Word, 

with- 


15 PE here I cannot t but e that he who 8 = 
1 to diſcuſs the Sentiments of any one of theſe Philoſo- 
> phers, or even to cite and tranſlate him (except in trite 
and obvious Sentences) without accurately knowing the 
Greek Tongue in general; the nice differences of many 
Words apparently fynonymous ; the peculiar Stile of the 
Author whom he preſumes to handle; the new coined . 
Words, and new Significations given to old Words, 
uſed by ſuch Author, and his Sect; the whole Philoſo- 
phy of ſuch Sect, together with the Connections and 
| Dependencies af its ſeveral Parts, whether Logical, 
Ethical, or Phyſical ;—He L ſay, that, without this pre- 
vious preparation, attempts what I have faid, will ſhoot 
in the dark; will be liable to perpetual blunders z will 
explain, and praiſe, and cenſure merely by chance; and 
though he may poffibly to Fools appear as a wiſe Man, 
will certainly among the wiſe ever paſs for a Fool. 
Such a Man's Intellect comprehends antient Philoſophy, 
as his Eye comprehends a diſtant Proſpect. He may 
ſee perhaps enough, to know Mountains from Plains, 


and Seas from Woods; but for an accurate diſcern- 


ment of particulars, and their character, this without 


farther helps, it js 2 he ſhould attain. 


8 . 0 


ee e ee e e eee 


25 without becoming A Part of it. But they Ch. III. 
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may be uſed alſo u owbeorv, by way of 
Compoſition, that is, they may be prefixt to 
a Word, ſo as to become a real Part of 
it (e). Thus in Greet we have Emigaolai, 


in Latin, Tntelligere, i in Engl: iſh, to Under- 


Hand. So alſo, to foretel, to overact, to 


7 Ander value, to outgo, &c. and in Greek and 
Latin, other Inſtances innumerable. In 

this caſe the Prepoſi tions commonly trans- 

fuſe ſomething of their own Meaning into 
the Word, with which they are com- 

N pounded; and this imparted Meaning i W 

moſt inſtances will be found ultimately 
reſolvable into ſome of the Relations of 


Pr Ack, / as uſed either i in its "Proper or 
; metaphorical acceptation, 


LASTLY, 


* 


(e) See Gaz. Gram. L. IV. Cap. de Præpoſitione. 
For example, let us ſuppoſe ſome given Space. 
E & Ex ſignify out of that Space; PER, through it, 


from beginning t to end; It, Within 1 it; SUB, under it. 


12 Hence _ 
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Ch. I. es; there are times, when Prepo- : 
e tions totally! loſe their connective Nette ? 


_ ug 


5 * 8 . 1 — 2 ee bk . . i * 2 8 1 — 
22 A. 4 R a - I OY | . 


: Hence than E and Pet. in compoſition augment ; Ee 8 
mis, ſomething not ſimply big, but big in exceſs; ſome- 
thing got out of the rule, and beyond the meaſure ; 3 Dico, 
— 0 ſpeat 3 Edico, to ſpeat out; whence Ediftum, an 
Ei, ſomething ſo effectually ſpoken, : as all are e | 
to hear, and all to obey. So Terence, 


Dico, Edico vabir—Eun, V\ 5. 20. 


_ which ( as Dean tells us in his Comment). i is an 
*AvZnois, Fari, to ſpeak ; Effari, to ſpeak out—hence 
Effatum, an Axiom, or ſelf-evident Propoſition, ſome- 

thing addreſſed as it were to all men, and calling for 

= univerſal Aſſent. Cic. Acad. II. 29. Permagnus, Per- 
8 wth, great throughout, uſeful through every part. 


On the contrary, In and sus diminiſh and leſſen. 
Irjuftus, Iniquus, unjuſt, ineguitable, that lies within 
Juſtice and Equity, that reaches not fo far, that falls 
. Hort of them; Subniger, blackiſh ; Subrubicundus, reddiſh 

_ tending to bk and tending to red, but 2 under the 
| ſtandard, and below perfection, 


OS 


Ems originally ſignified to take away ; hence it came 

d ſignify 1 buy, becauſe he, who buys, takes away 
his purehaſe. INTER, — implies Diſcontinu- 

TIE OE | W | 2 7 


. 4 
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being converted into Adverbs, and aſed Ch. 111. 
in 1 accordingly. Thus Homer, 5 e 


 —Fahaoos e win _— dv. i 
; And Earth . d all around. 


Ia. r. 362, 


But of this we 78 ſpoken i ina preceding | 

: Chapter.. (s). One thing we muſt how- 
ever obſerve, before we Soiſh this Chap- 
ter, which is, that whatever we may be 

told of Cases. in modern Languages, 

there are in fact no ſ ach thin gs; but their 
force and power 1s expreſt by two Me- 
thods, 5 


6 


— — 


ance, for in things continuous there can nothing lie 
between. From theſe two comes, Interimo, to kill, + 
that i is to ſay, to take a Man away in the igt of Life, 5 
by making a Diſcontinuance of his vital Energy. So alſo 
Perimo, to kill a Man, that is to fay, 10 take him away 
thoroughly ; for indeed what more thorough taking 
away Can well be ſuppoſed? The Greek Verb, Avaigeiv, 
and the Engliſh Verb, To take off, ſeem both to carry 


the ſame alluſion. And thus it is that — be- 
come Parts of other Words, 


(9 See before, p. 205, 
. 


| 274 . ＋1 E R M E 8. 
„h. III. dee, cliher by Situation, or by Prepofi- 


But this we ſhall make the Subject of a 
Chapter by itſelf, concluding here our 
Inquiry concerning Prepoſitions, | 


eo rag tions; the Nominative and Accuſative Caſes | 
by Situation; the reſt, by Prepoſitions, 


CHAP. 


Book THT SECOND. 


CHAP It 


3 ON EN . 
Conce: Hg Cajes. | 


partly of Prepoſitions; the &y have been re- 


ſerved, till thoſe Parts of Speech had 
been examined and diſcuſſed, td are for 
that reaſon made the Subject oh o late a 


a as the preſent, 


Turns a are no Casrs in the modern 
| Languages, except a few among the 2 pri- 
mitive Pronouns, ſuch as J. and 1 I "18, 


and Moy; and the Engliſh Genitive, 


formed by the addition of 8, as when 


from Lian, we form Lions; from Ship, 
Ship's, From this defe6: 3 vie may 
be enabled to diſcover in ſome inſtances 


, vat 7 Cafe 1 12 the Periphraſis, which ſup- 


* "EY plies 


8 Sn or at leaſt theis various Oh IV. 
Powers, depend on the knowledge: + ee 


: partly of Nouns, rtl, y of Verbs, and 


— 


\ * 
: ob 2 
1 * 8 = — . 
T AAA tow ied. ES — 
2 ” — 
2 . ba — 


EPR} 3 


if 
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Ch. IV. plies its Shot being the Caſe (as it were) 

ecard unfolded. Thus Equi is analized into Du 7 

Cheval, Of the Horſe, Equo into Au Che- : 

wal, To the Horſe. And hence we ſee 8 
that the GINITIVE and DarTivt Casts 

imply the joint Power of a Noun and a 
5 Prepofs ;tion, the Genitive' 8 Prepoſition be- 
ing A. De, or Ex, the Dative 8: Frepolle 
tion bang: Ad, or 3 


. — OE, Irmo 


We we not this aſſiſtance as to the 
| Accusarivr, which in modern Lan- 
wo guages (a few inſtances excepted) is only 
known from its poſition, that is to ſay, 
by being ſubſequent to its Verb, in the 

_ collocation of the words, 


Tus VocaTivs we e paſs over from its 
little uſe, being not only unknown to the 
„ modern Languages, but often in the an- 
| tient being ſu pplied by the Nominative. 


Tur ABLATIVE likewiſe was uſed by 
the Romans only; v A Caſe they ſeem to have 
| adopted 


* 
A 8 - N = ” 2 2 * 2 A © n * "na 
* 8 IP $8 2 77 * vp, * + 8 8 * Manes . 3 2 e * 8 2 = Y DIY 
TT 0 aches 5 n 1 hh > COPS 
FP 3 Sis Go Lu eee 
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- epi to afſaciate with their Prepoſitions, Ch. IV. 
as they had deprived their Genitive and e 


Dative of that privilege; a Caſe certainly 


not neceſſary, becauſe the Greeks do as 
well without it, and becauſe with the Ro- - 
mans themſelves it is frequently undiſtin- ; 


gude. 


Tarr remains the NommaTive, 
which whether it were a Caſe or no, was 


much diſputed by the Antients. The Pe- 


ripatetics held it to be no Caſe, and likened 
the Noun, i in this its primary and original 
: Form, to a perpendicular Line, ſuch for i 
5 example, as the line AB. : 


The Variations from the Nominative, they 
_ conſidered as if A B were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for example, to A C, or 


AD. Hence then they only called theſe 


T 3 | Varia- 


* 5 
TTT AERO oe EN ES Re” AA 4 digg ht r 
8 1 — . x 
- — A - ” _ 5 ” ” > 2 
— Se, . Bs 1 ny" "RS — — 


* — — 
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b. IV. Variations, NTQFELE, Cavs, Casrs, or 


Sy FALLING. The Soics on the contrary, 


and the Grammarians with them, made the 


Nominative a Cas A alſo. W ords they con- 
ſidered (as it were) to fall from the Mind, 
27 or a ifeurſ ve F gout, y. Now when a Noun 
fell thence 7 n its prizary Form, they then 
call led it nraziz ©POH, CAsus REC 
us, AN ERECT, Or UPRIGHT CASE or 


FALLING, ſuch as AB, and by this name 


they diſtin guiſhed the Noininative. When 


10 fell from HY Mi 711d under any of 1 its varia- 


tions, as for example in the form of a Ge- 
nitive, a Dative, or the like, ſuch varia- 


tions they called ITQERIE HAAT TAI, Ca- 


sus OBLIQUI, OBLIQUE CasEs, or SIDE- 
Long FaLLinegs (ſuch as AC, or AD) in 
_ oppoſition to the other (that is AB) which 
Was erect and perpendicular (a). Hence 


too Grammarians called the Method of 


enumerating the various Caſes of a Noun, 


K AIZ IE, DECLINATIO, a  DecLENSION, 


it 


(a) See Ammon. in Libr. de Interpr. p. 35. 
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it t being a ſort of progreſſſe ve Deſcent from Ch. Iv. 
the Noun's upright Form thro its various ca 
declining Forms, that is, a Deſcent from 


A B, to A C, AD, Sc. 


Or theſe CAs ES we mall treat but of - 


four. that is to ay, the NomiNA TIVE, 
the ACCUSATIVE, the GenTrve, and 
the Darivx. . 


Ir has bein faid already in the preced- 
ing Chapter, that the great Objects of 
natural Union are 8SuBSTANCEH and Ar- 
TRIBUTE. Nov from this Natural Con- 
cord ariſes the Logical Concord of SUBJECT. 


and PREDICATE, and the Grammatical 


Concord of Subs r ANTIVE and ATTRIBU- 


TIvE (5). Theſe ConcorDs in SPEECH 


5 produce PROPOSITIONS and SENTEN NCES, -- 
as that previous Cox coRD in NATURE 


produces NATURAL BeiNGs. This being 
1 admitted, 


(5) See before, p. 204. 


% 
Err Tw IRE. A nt: 
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NoMINATIVE, 
pugnat, Ms fingitur, Domus edificatur. 
We may remark too by the way, that The 
Character of this Nominative may be learnt. 

from 1 its Attributive. The Action implied 

in pugnat, ſhews its Nominative C SAR 

to be an Active efficient Cauſe; the Paſſion 
implied in Angitur, ſhews its Nominative 
As to be a Paſſive Subject, as does the 
Paſſion in . freatur prove Domus to be 


HE RME s. 


Ch. IV. admitted, we proceed by obſerving, har We 
—y—= when a Sentence is regular, and orderly, 
Nature's Sub ance, the Tarn s Subject, 
and the Grammarian D SubRantive are all 


denoted by that Caſe, which we call the 


For example, Casar 


an Effect. 


Ap therefore every Attributive would 


: as far as poſſible conform itſelf to its Sub- 


ſtantive, ſo for this reaſon, when 1t has 


Cafes, it imitates its Subſtantive, and ap- 
So we find it 
in ſuch inſtances as—C1cx RO: % ELO- 
VITIUd % TuR PE; Homo eff 


pears as a Naminative allo. 


QUENS ; 
ANIMAL, 


- 2 
Wy 
"5 
1 
5 


er ts 


— · w 
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. | ANIMAL, &c. When it has no Caſes , Ch. IV. 
(as happens with Verbs) it is forced 1 e 
content itſelf with ſuch aſſimilations as it 

has, thoſe of Number and Perſon at ; 0 - 
when we fay, Cicero LOQUITUR ; Nos 
e Howes LOQUUNTVR. e 


F. ROM. what has been aid, we may 
abs the following obſervations—that as 
there can be no Sentence without a Sub- 
:  fantive, ſo that © abſta antive, if the Sen- 
|; tence be regular, is always denoted by: A 

Nominativ that on this occaſion all the 

| Attributives, that have Caſes, appear as 

Nominatives al ſo that there may be a re- 

gular and perfect Sentence without any of 

the other Cafes, but that without ane Nomi 
native at leaſt, this 18 utterly impoſſible. 
Hence therefore we form its Character and 
Deſcription- TEE NoMINATIVE #s that 
Caſe, without WHICH there can be 0 re gu. 


aa 
* What ſort of Number = Perſon Verbs bave, ſee | 
before, p. 40% % | 1 
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Ch. Iv. tor (c) and Perfect Sentence. We are now 


to ſearch after another Caſe. 


Warn the Attrilutive 1 in any Sentence 


is ſome Verb denoting Action, we may be 
aſſured the principal e is ſome 
active efficient Cauſe. So we may call | 


Achilles and Ly/ ppus in ſuch Sei tences as 7 
Achilles vulneravit, Lyßß Apps fecit. But 


though this be evident and clearly under- 
ſtood, the Mind is ſtill in fiſpence, and finds 


its conception incomplete. Ac x iox, it well 


knows, not only requires ſome Agent, but 


it muſt have a Subje& alſo to work on, and 
it mult produce ſome Effect. It is then to 


denote one of theſe (that 18, the Subject 


. or the * P] chat the Authors of Lan- 


guage - 


(e) We have added regular as well as perfect, becauſe 


there may be irregular Sentences, which may be perfect 
Toithout a Nommative. Of this kind are all Sentences, 
made out of thoſe V erbs, called by the Stoics Ilzepa- 


CVUSLULTY Or [LagaxaThyognhhara, ſuch as L0X6@TEL 
7 . 
WETRpthiy Socratem pœnitet, & . See before, p. 180. 
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fecit STATUAS 


_ Explanations the Mind becomes ſatisfied, 
and the Sentences acquire a a Perfecti ion, 
Which before they wanted. In whatever 
other manner, whether Sgaracivcly, or 
with Prepoſitions, this « aſe may have 
been uſed, its firſt deſtination ſeems to 
have been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we ſhall fort; its Character and 
= Deſeription— un AccysATIVE : that 


or the paſſe ve Subject. We have ſtill left 


inveſtigate, : as follows. 


"wr (d ), that when the Places of the No- 
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guage have deſtined THE AccusaTivE. Ch. IV. 
Achilles vulneravit HrzcTorRtEM—here the = 
Accuſative denotes the Subject. Ly pus 
-here the Accuſative - 
denotes the Effect. By theſe additional 


Caſe, which to 171 efficient N lominat; Ve an VA | ' 
& Very of Afton fubjoins el ther the Efjof7 


the Genitive and the Dative, which we 


IT has been nid in the preceding Chap- 


minative 


(4) See before, p. 265. 
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Ch. IV. minative and the Accuſative are filled by 
. proper Subſtantives, other Subſtantives are 
annexed by the help of Prepoſitions. Now, 
| though this be ſo far true in the modern 
1 Languages, that (a very few inſtances ex- 
| cepted) they know no other method; yet 
is not the rule of equal latitude with re 
M ſpect to the Latin or Greek, and that from 
ll reaſons which we are about to offer. 


* 


— ——— —— —2— IE — 2 tp. 5 5 
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I 25 Alone the various Relations of Sub- 

N  Rantives denoted by Prepoſitions, there 

appear to be two principal ones; and theſe 
are, the Term or Point, which ſomething 
commences FROM, and the 7. erm or Point, 
which ſomething tends To. Theſe Rev 
lations the Greeks and Latins thought of 
fo great importance, as to diſtinguiſh them, | 

| when they occurred, by peculiar Termina- 
tions of their own, which expreſt their 
force, without the help of a Prepofitton. 
Now it is here we behold the Riſe of the 
antient Genitive, and Dative, the GENI- 

TIVE one formed to expreſs all Relations 

com- 
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commenting FROM itſelf; THE Darive, Ch, IV. 
all Relations tending To itſelf. Of this 
there can be no ſtronger proof, than the 
Analyſis of theſe Caſes in the modern 

Languages, which we have mentioned 

A eh. 
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It is on theſe Principles that they fay ir M 
Gr eek — ecu XO, Nan! 201, Or 
thee 1 aſh, 'To thee T give. The reaſon 
8 18, in requeſts the perſon requeſted i iS ONS 
whom ſomething is expected from; 1 
donations, the perſon preſented, is one 
Þ whom ſomething paſſes o. So again 
: | 7 'f) Tleroiyra: ile, it is made of Stone. © 
Stone was the paſſive Subject, and thus 
it appears in the Genitive, as being the 
3 Term from, or out of which. Even in 
Latin, where the Syntax is more formal 
| and ſtrict, we read ö 


egen, ee ee 
P 2 2 
FFF e exe ESE Ben” 


F 


nplentur 


— mY 8 — —— 
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(e) See before, p. 27 55 276. 


Mo > ) Xęucod We mon, „ Alpatſos, nat of ( Gali . 
and Ivory. So ſays Pauſanias of the Olympian Fupiter, 
L. V. p. 400. See alſo Hom, Iliad. Z. 574. 
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 Inplentur wveteris Bacehi, pingu ge Fla 
e on ee Fs 


; T he old Wine and Veniſon were the funds ; 


or ſtores, of or from which they were 


filled. Vp the ſame principles, Tlive 78 
Maroc, f is a Phraſe in Greek and Je Bois 
de leau, a P in French, as much as 


to fay, J take ' ſome or a certain Part, FROM 


or o OF a certain whole, 1 


Wurx we meet in Language ſuch Ge. 


nitives as the Son of a F ather; the F at hen 
of a Son; the Picture 97 a Painter; the 


Painter of a Picture, &c. theſe are all Rr- 


LATIVES, and therefore each of them re- 


; ciprocally a 7 erm or Point to the other, 


FROM Or OUT OP which it derives its E 8 


| fence, or at leaſt its Intelledtion (g) 


| | Tur 


— 
2 —— 


0 Ny All Relatives are ſaid to reciprocate, or mutually . 
infer each other, and therefore they are often expreſt by 


this Caſe, that is to ay, the Genitive. Thus Ari/fotle, 


Tala 0 T% eg Th Wels eli: golla Atyerat, 


14% 


3 


I 


"Tan Dative, as it it implies Tendency to, Ch.IV. . 1 
is employed among its other uſes todenote — | 
the Finar Cusn, that being the Cauſe 
0 which all Events, not fortuitous, may be 

faid to tend. It is thus uſed in the follow 
ing inſtances, among innumerable others. 


. TI BI 2 1aveis  dedala zellus 
Submittit ore : Lucret. 


ST IBL brachia contrabit ardens a 


5 Scorpio. „ Virg. G. 1. 


——Tz: i ſerviee uit ima Thule. 
Ibid. 


= Ap 0 much for Gin their Origin 
and Uſe; A Sort of F orms, or Termina- 1 
SE ke hon tions, : 


toy 0 2 Senden e, 0 6 3 N geo 
"Torn Ayers el, 24 T0 0TAd Cv e IAG 


cl, 2 T0 naiov dnAgois H Omnia vero, que 
ſunt ad aliquid, referuntur ad ea, que reciprocantur. Ut 
ſervus dicitur domint ſervus; et dominus, ſerv: dominus ; 


_ necnon duplum, dimidii duplum; et dimidiun, duph dimi- 
dium. Cungor. G. VII. 
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Ch. IV. tions, which we could not well paſs over, 


e from their great importance (#) both in 
| the Greek and Latin Ton gues; but which 
however, not being among the Eſſentials 
of Language, and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Languages, can 


be hardly ſaid to fall within t the limits of 


our e . 


9 : - _ K 


() Annon et illud obſervatione dignum ( licet nobis 11 
dernis ſpirits nonnihit redundat) antiquas Linguas ple- 


rat declinationum, caſuum, conjugationum, et ſimiliuumm fu- 


e; modernas, his fere deſtitutas, plurima per prepeſes p 


tiones et verba auxtlaria ſegniter expedire ® Sant facile 


gnis conmiciat (utcungue nobis ipſi placeamus) ingenia pri- 


orum ſeculorum noſtris fuiſſe multo acutiora et ſubti- 


bora. Bacon, de Am, Scient. VI. 1. 
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* A P. 


Concerning Inter jelons—Revagitulatin— — 
- Conclyſfan. Us 5 f 


\ ESIDES the Parts of Speech before Ch. V. 
L mentioned, there remains THE IN. — 
TERJECTION. Of this Kind among The” 
Greeks are *Q, Seb, Al, &c. among . 

LTatins, Ab! Heu! Hei! &c. among the 
Engliſh, Ab! Alas F &c, Theſe 
the Greeks have ranged among their Ad- 
verbs, improperly, if we conſider the Ad- 
verbial Nature, which always co- incides - 
with ſome Verb, as its Principal, and to 
which it always ſerves in the character of 
an Attributive. No] INTERJECTIONS | 
co-incide with no Part of Speech, but are 
either uttered alone, or elſe thrown into a 
Sentence, without altering its F orm, either 
in Syntax or Signification. The Latins 
ſeem therefore to have done better in + ſe- 
N 


IP" 2 Serviam in Eneid XII. v. y. 486, 
U 


290 2» E R MES. 
Ch. V. ting them by themſelves, and giving 


. them a name by way of diſtinction from 
the reſt. 


'SHouLD it be aſk'd, if not Adverbs, 
what then are they? It may be anſwered, 
not ſo properly Parts of Speech, as adven= 
titious Sounds; certain Voicts of Na- 
TURF, rather than Voices of Art, expreſ- 
ſing thoſe Paſſions and natural Emotions, 
which ſpontaneouſly ariſe in the human 

Soul, upon the View or Narrative of in- 
reien Events (4). 
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AND 


(a) INTERJECTIONES &@ Græcis ad Adverbia refe- 
runtur, atque es fequitur etiam Boethius. Et recte qui- 
dem de tis, quands caſum regumt. Sed quando orationi 
ſolum ine runtur, ut nota affeetts, welut fuſprru aut me- 
tis, vix videntur ad claſſem aliquam pertinere, ut qua 
NATURALES it NOTE ; nom, aliarum vocum inſtar, 
ex inſtituto ſignificant. Voſſ. de Anal. L. I. c. 1. Ix- 
'TERJECTIO % Vox affectum mentis ſegnificans, ac citra 
verbi opem ſententiam complens. Ibid. c. 3. Reftat claſ- 
ſtum extrema, INTER IEC TIO. Hiyjus appeliatio non 
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20 


« And thus: we have found that ALL Ch. v. 
«© Worps AREEITHER SIGNIFICANT BY AA 


Fe THEMSELVES, OR ONLY SIGNIFICANT, 
2 e ee 


familiter ſe habet ac Conjun&tionis. Nam cum hac decatur 
Conmun#tto, quia conjungat ; Interjectio tamen, non quia 
interjacet, ſed quia interjicitur, nomen accepit. Nec tamen 
de Z ejus oft, ut interjiciatur ; 3 cum per ſe compleat ſen— 


tentiam, nec raro ab ea incipiat oratio. Ibid. L. IV. 


c. 28. INTERJECTIONEM non efſe partem Orationis fic 
oftends : Quod naturale eft, idem eft apud omnes: Sed ge- 
 mitus & figna letitie idem ſunt apud omnes: Sunt igitur 
naturales. Si vero naturales, non ſunt partes Orationis. 
Nam ee partes, ſecundum Ariſtotelem, ex inſtituta, non 
naturd, debent conſtare. Interjectionem Græci Adverbiis 


adnumerant; ſed falſo. Nam neque, &c. Sanct. Miner. 


L. I. c. 2. IN TERIY ECTION EM Græci inter Alverbia 
ponunt, quomam hec quoque vel adjungitur verbis, vel 
derba ei ſubaudiuntur. Ut fi dicam—Papz! quid vi- 
deo: el per ſe—Papz |—etiamſi non addatur, Miror; 
habet in ſe ipſius verbi ſigniſcationem. Dua res maxime 
 fecit Romanarum artium Seriptores ſe ſeparatim hanc partem 
ab Adverbits accipere; quia videtur affeium habere in [ſe 
Verbi, et plenam motiis animi fignificationem, etiamſi non 
addatur Verbum, demonſtrare. Interjectio tamen non ſolum 
illa, que dicunt Græci I ,n, Sigrajicat ; ſed etiam 
voces, quæ cujuſcunque paſſionis animi þu fu per exclama- 
tionem interjiciuntur. Priſe. L. XV. TD 
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76 WHEN As50CIATED—that theſe frgni- 


7 ficant by themſelves, denote either SUB- 


© STANCES or ATTRIBUTES, and are call- 


oh « od for that reaſon SUBSTANTIVES aud 
Te ATTRIBUTIVES—that the SubRantives 

o are either Nouns or PRONOUN Sa. 
0 theATTRIBUTIVES areeither PRIMARY | 
© of SECONDARY—7bat the Primary At- 
4 * tributives are either VrEBs, PAR TA CI- 


LIS, or ApjecTIVEs; ; the Secondary, 


FN © ADVERBS — Again, that the Parts of 
Speech, only ſignificant when aſe iciated, are 
by either DEFINITIVES or ConNECTIVES 
« that the Definitives are either ARTI-_ 
© CULAR er Er Lan that the 
Connectives are either PrEPosi TIONS or 
« CoxnJUNCTIONS,” 


Ay thus have wereſolved LANGUAGE, 
AS A WHOLE INTO ITS CONSTITUENT 


PaRTs, which was the firſt thing, that we 


propoſed, in the courſe of this Inquiry“). | 
Bur 


( Sec before, N 7. 
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Bur now as we . methivks 1 Ch. V. 


tion—of our very Senſes and Intelle&, 


by which we 2 every thing ele— 


hear ſome Objector, demanding with an — 
air of pleaſant ry, and ridicule—** Ir. there 
£500 ſpeaking then without all this trouble 2 
Do we not talk every one. of US, as well = 
” unlearned, as learned; as well poor Pea- 
we ſants, as profound Phil? phers Pp We 
©, may anſwer by interrogating on our r part 
—Do: not thoſe ſame poor Peaſants ule = 
the Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Inſtruments, with much habitual 
readineſs? And yet have they any con- 
ception of thoſe Geometrical Principles, 
from which thoſe Machines derive their 
i Efficacy and Force? And is the Ignorance 
of theſe Peaſants, a reaſon for others to 
| remain ignorant; or to render the Subject 
) a leſs becoming Inquiry ? Think of Ani- 
| mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
day—of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 


294 
Sb. V. Twar they are, we all know, and | are 

© perfectly ſatisfied WHAT they are, is 
. Subject of much obſcurity and doubt. 

Were we to reject this laſt Queſtion, be- 

cauſe we are certain of the firſt, we ſhould 

baniſh all Philoſophy at once out of the 

world 100. e 


HE RME s. 


Bur a graver Objector v now „ accoſts us. 


* What (ſays he) 7s the UrILITV ? 
= . hence the Profit, where the Gain * 
Every Science whatever (we may an- 
ſwer) has its Uſe. Arithmetic i 18 excel- ” 

„ lent 
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: Tuus much to the Sor did — 1 the 

Liberal aſk for ſomething better than 

this, we may anſwer and aſſure them from 
the beſt authorities, that every Exerciſe | 
of the Mind upon Theorems of Science, 
like generous and manly Exerciſe of the 
Body, tends to call forth and ſtrengthen 
Nature's original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
ject itſelf immediately lucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reaſon are braced by the 

mere Employ, and we become abler Ac- 

| tors in the Drama of Life, whether our = 

Part be of the buſier, or of the ſedater 


kind. 


4 pit 


.*95.. 
lent for the gauging of Liquors; Gen Ch. V. 

try, for the meaſuring of Eſtates; Aſtro- — 

nomy, for the making of Almanacks; 

and Grammar perhaps, "Tor the drawin g of 
Bonds and Conveyances. 
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Ch. V. 


| | Pennars too there i is a 4 Pleaſure even 8 
c Science felt, diſtin from any End, to 
== which it may be farther conducive. Are 
not Health and Strength of Body deſirable 
for their own ſakes, tho' we happen not 
tobe fated either for Porters or Draymen; PEE 
And have not Health and Strength of 
Mind their intrinſic Worth alſo, tho' not 
condemned to the low drudgery of ſordid 
Emolument ? Why ſhould there not be 
a Good (could we have the Grace to re- 
cognize it) in the mere Energy of our In- 
relle, as much as in Energies of lower 
degree? The Sportſman believes there is 
Good in his Chace; the Man of Gaiety, | 
in his Intrigue; even the Glutton, in his 
Meal. We may juſtly aſk of theſe, Why 
they purſue ſuch things; but if they an- 
ſwer, they purſue them, becauſe they are 
 Goop, it would be folly to aſk them far- 


ther, wur they PURSUE what. 15 Goon. 


| It might Well! in ſuch caſe be replied on 


their 
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their behalf (how ftrange ſoever it may 
at firſt appear) 7hat if there was not fome- 
thing Goon, ewhich was in no reſpect USE= 

FUL, even things uſeful themſelves could not 
pofſh bly have ex ftence. For this is in fact 


no more than to aſſert, that ſome things 
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5 5 . 3 t 


are EN ps, ſome things are Mr ans, ane 


that if there were xo Exps, there could N 
be of courſe No Means. : 


Ir Gould ſeem then the Grand Queſ- : 


| In the mean time it is plain from daily 
experience, there are infinite Pleaſures, 
Amuſements, and Diverſions, ſome for 
Summer, others for Winter; ſome for 
1 


tion was, WHAT 18 Goop—that is to ſay, 
aobat is that wobich is de efirable, not for 
ſomething elſe, but for aſe If; for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or 
the Meal, may be fairly queſtioned, ſince 
Men in each inſtance are far from being 
. agreed. 8 
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1 1 E R M E 8. 
Ch. V. 8 others for Town; ſome, eaſy, 


” indolent, and oft; 0 boiſterous, 
active, and rough; a multitude diverſified 
to every taſte, and which for the time are 


enjoyed as PERFECT Goon, without * 
thought of any End, that may be farther 


obtained. Some Objects of this kind are 
at times ſought by all men, excepting 
alone that contemptible Tribe, who, from 
A love to the Means of life wholly forget- 


ting its End, are truly for that reaſon | 
called M. iſers, or Miſerable, 


I . be ſuppoſed then a Pleaſure, 


a a Satisfaction, a Good, a Something valu- 


able for its ſelf without view to any thing 

_ farther, in ſo many Objects of the ſub- 

ordinate kind; ſhall we not allow the ſame 
| praiſe to the ſublime of all Objects? Shall 
THE INTELLECT alone feel no pleaſures 

in its Energy, when we allow them to the 


groſſeſt Energies of Appetite, and Senſe ? 


Or if the ee of all Pleaſures and Goods 


Were 
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* 


were to be controverted, may not the In- Ch. V. 


|  zelletual Sort be defended, as rationally as NOVO 
any of them? Whatever may be urged i in 
behalf of the reſt (for we are not now 
arraigning them) we may ſafely affirm of 
INTELLECTUAL Goop, that it is fs the 

Good of that Part, which is moſt ex- 
46 cellent within us; - that it is a Good ac- 
60 commodated to all Places and Times; 
„Which neither depends on the will of 
20 others, nor on the affluence of external 
Fortune; that it is a Good, which de- 

« cays not with decaying Appetites, but £ 

ce often riſes i in vigour, when thoſe are no 

6c more (4). 5 


-PTwany'i is a Difference, we muſt own, 


; between this Intellectual Virtue, and Mo- 
ral Virtue. MoRAL VIR Tux, from its 


Employment, may be called more Hu- 


Max, 


(4) See Vol. L P. 119, I20, &e. 
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MAN, as it tempers our Appetites to the 


ES purpoſes of human Life. But InTEL- 
x cC TAL VIRTUE may be ſurely called 


more Divine, if we Saher the Nature 
and e of its End. 


Ixp RED for Moral Fireue, as it is al- 
moſt wholly converſant about Appetites, 
1 and Affections, either to reduce the natural 
ones to a proper Mean, or totally to expel 
: the unnatural and vitious, it would be im- 
pious to ſuppoſe Th DRI Tx to have oc- 
caſion for ſuch an Habit, or that any 
work of this kind ſhould call for his at- 
tention. Yet God Is, and Lives. 80 
We are aſſured from Scripture it ſelf. 
What then may we ſuppoſe the Divx 
Lies to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Endymion, If we may 


be allowed then to conjecture with a be- 


coming reverence, what more likely, than 
- APERPETUALENERGY OF THE PUREST 
INTELLECT ABOUT THE FIRST, ALL= 


COMPREHENSIVE 


Tee eee 
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COMPREHENSIVE OsJrcrs or NT PI- Ch. V. 
LECTION, WHICH | OBJEcTs | AA MW 
OTHER THAN THAT INTELLECT 117 


SELF? For in pure INTELLECTION it 


holds the reverſe of all Senſation, that 
THE PERCEIVER AND TI PER 

CEIVED are ALWAYS ONE AND. THE = 
SAME (e). e | 


Ir 


— ** 


(e) . 2 2y Erg £0 toe, Ws Mels wort, 0 Oele Gel, 
Jaunag c el 08 aN, 7.  Favpaoureger* X, 


wot, 2 Con E . atx © You Nz 5 Luke yea, Si | 


"Exeivog de, n evigyera* eL e 9. „ i ab CHE EXELVS 


| Gan c ien 50 Gidiog. al 9 Toy Oct ee Cov 


iger, Agio det Cn M, u oueyns *y d idios 


raf xe TW Oty Torro yap O OEO NY. Tw 
METH H ob K' . It is remarkable in Scripture 


that Gop is peculiarly characterized as a LIVING 


Gon, in oppoſition to all falſe and imaginary Deities, 
of whom ſome had no pretenſions to Life at all; others 


to none higher than that of Vegetables or Brutes; and 
the beſt were nothing better than illuſtrious Men, whoſe 


5 exiſtence Was circumicribed by the {hor - 5 of Tis 


manity. 


To 
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Ch. v 
—— cerning THE Divine NATURE, which 
induced one of the wiſeſt among the 


0 


"| 


H E R M E s. 


17 was Speculation 4 this kind con- 


Antients to believe“ That the Man, 


* who could live in the pure enjoyment | 
of his Mind, and who properly culti- 
c vated that divine Principle, was happreſt 


in Him fe if, and moſt beloved by the Gods. 


e For if the Gods had any regard to 
ee what paſt among Men (as it appeared 
they had) it was probable they ſhould 
£6 rejoice in that which was moſt excellent, 
© and by nature he moſt nearly allied to 


* 


« themſetves; and, as this was MINp, 


te that they ſhould requite the Man, who 


% moſt loved and honoured This, both 


4 from his regard to that which was 
e dear 


To the paſſage above quoted, may be added another, 
which immediately precedes it. Aurér d vort 6 vs 


Ar Er T3 ht ven v viytrai, Niyſd- 
100 20 v0 Ge TAYTON NOT L KAI NOH Nd. 
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48 . to themſelves, and from his act. Ch. AL 
ing a Part, which was laudable and * 


we right . a 


Axp thus in all Sctxnce there is 
ſomething valuable for itſelf, becauſe it 
contains within it t ſomething. which is b | 
F divine. 5 „„ | 


5 ( V H. Nizopax: v0 K. Nep. . . 
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Intriduttion—Div if on If the Sabjeet int pl 2 
ite Principal Parts. 1 


BEE OME things the Mind performs Ch. 1. 
8* thro' the Body ; as for example, — 
the various Works and Energies of | 
Art Others it performs without ſuch  _ 
Aden; as for example, when it thinks, | 
and reaſons, and concludes. Now tho' _ 
the Mind, in either caſe, may be called 
the Efineiple or Source, Feb: are theſe laſt 
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Ch.I. more properly its cnon peculiar Acts, ag 


e being immediately referable to its o. 


innate Powers. And thus is MIND 2I- 


timal e the Cauſe of all, of every thing 
at lealt that 1 18 Pair and Good. 


Among thoſe Acts of © Mir nd more im- 


mediate] y its own, that of mental Separa- 
tion may be well reckoned one. Cor porcal 5 
Separations, however accurate otherwiſe, 3 

are in one reſpect incomplete, as they may 5 


be repeated without end. The ſmalleſt 


8 Limb, icvered from the ſmalloſt Animal- 
cule (if we could ſuppoſe any inſtrument 
equal to ſuch diſſection) has {till a triple 


Extenſion of length, breadth, and thick- 


neſs; has a figure, a colour, with perhaps : 
: many other qualities; and fo will continue ; 
to have, tho' thus divided to infinity. But 


(a) the Mind ſurmounts all power of Con- 
cretion, 


(a) Ttaque Nature facienda eft prorſus Solutis & Sepa- 


ratio; non per Ignem certe, ſed per Mentem, tanquam. ig- 


nem divinum. Bacon. Organ, Lib. II. 16. 


E 
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 eretion, and can place in the ſimpleſt ch. 3 


manner every Attribute by itſelf; convex — 


without concave; colour without ſuper- 


ficies; ſuperficies without Body; and Body 
. without its Accidents; as diſtinctly each 
8 one, as tho they had never been united. 


Ap thus it 18 chat ir penetrites int to the : 
receſſes of all things, not only dividing 
them, as V holes, into their more conſpicuous 


Parts, but perſiſting, till it even ſeparate 


thoſe Elementary Principles, which, being 


| blended together after a more myſterious 


manner, are united in the mmnute/ft Part, 


as much as in the mightis} Whale (3): 


Now if MATTER and Form are among 

. theſe Elements, and deſerve perhaps to be 

eſteemed as The principal among them, it 

may not be foreign to the Deſign of this | 

Treatiſe, to ſeek whether Fheſe, or any 

things analogous to them, may be found in 
X2 e 


(b) See below, p. 312. 
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Ch. I. SPEECH or LANGUAGE (c). This then. 
N fore we ſhall attempt after the following 
method. 


Every > 


(c) See before, p. 2. 7. N MArrER and Fon (in 


Gre: +TAH and EIAOE) were Terms of great im- 
port in the days of antient Philoſophy, "vhen things 
were ſcrutinized rather at their beginning than at their 


End. They have been but little regarded by modern 


Philoſophy, which almoſt wholly employs itſelf about 


the laſt order of Subſtance, that is to ſay, the tangible, 
corporeal or concrete, and which acknowledges no ſepara- 


tions even in this, but thoſe made by mathematical In- | 


ttruments or Chemical! 5 rocels. 


T TR original meaning of the Werd YAH, wad. | 


YL As A Woo. Thus Homer, 


Tie bY bees 26% 2 AH, 
Hos un PLETE Thogeideuyos | 1g. 85 


ts Acptune b 7, the Mountains and the WOOD 
IF mnbled beneath, the Cos immer tal F. bet. 


3 Woop was ns aps the rt and mol 
uſeful kind of Materials, the Word Tan, which de- 
noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at length 
to denote MATTER or MATERIALS in general. In 
this ſenſe Braſs was called the "Tan or Matter of a Sta- 
tue; Stone, the Tun or Matter of a Pillar; and fo in 
other inſtances. . The Platonic  Chalcidius, and other 

X— OS Authors 
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* 


Every thing i in a manner, whether Ch. I. 
natural or artificial, is in its conſtitution — 
. com- 


| Authors of the latter is atinity uſe SYLVA Hides the 
fame extended and comprchenſixe Signification. 


Now as the Species of Matt: here mentioned, 
8 ch Metal, Wood, c.) occur moſt frequently in 
common life, and are all nothing more than natural 
_ Subſtances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, Marr ER 
and Bopy have been taken to denote the ſame thing; 
Material to mean Cirporeal; Immaterial, Tncorporeat, 
&c. But this was not the Sentiment of Ehiloſophers 
of old, by whom the Term Matter was ſeldom uſed 
under ſo narrow an acceptation. By theſe, every ] 
thing was called YAH, or MATTER, whether cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, which was capable of becoming 
ſomething elſe, or of being moulded into ſomething elſe, 
- whether from the operation of Art, of Nature, or a 


hi gher Cauſe. 


In tate ſenſe. they not * called Braſs IE Tan of = 

a Statuc, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 

Syllables they called the Ta of Words; Words or | 
ſimple Terms, the aa of Propoſitions ; and Propo- 
ſitions themſelves the Tt of Syllogiſms. The Stoics 
held all things out of our own power (T 2x iN ) 
ſuch as Wealth and Poverty, Honour and Diſhonour, 
X 3 Health 


| 


— 


— —— 


— 


1 
Ch. I. 


H E RME 8. 


compounded of ſomething Com MON, and 
— ſomethingPecuLiar; of ſomething Com- 


mon, 


a. 8 * "I - 1 2 


FY A 2 £ 


** 


Health and Sickneſs, Life and Death, to be the TA,, 
or Materials of Virtue or Meral Goodneſs, which had its 
eſlence in a proper conduct with reſpect to all theſe, 
(Vid. Arr. Epict. L. I. c. 29. Alfo Vol. the firſt of 
theſe miſcellaneous Treatiſes, p. 187, zog. M. Ant. 
XII. 29. VII. 29. X. 18, 19. where the Tu and 
"Auruades are oppoſed to each other). The Peripatetics 
tho' they expreſsly held the Soul to be &0Wjhar0G, OF 
Incorporcal, yet ſtill talked of a N2s TN, a mate- 
rial Mind or Intellect. This to modern Ears may poſ- 
ſibly ſound ſomewhat harſhly. Yet if we tranſlate the 
Words, Natural Capacity, and conſider them as only | 


denoting that original and native Power of Intellection, 


which being previous to all human Knowledge, is yet 
neceſſary to its reception; there ſeems nothing then to 
remain, that can give us offence. And fo much for 

the Idea of TAH, or MaTTER. See Alex. Apbrad. 


fe Anim, p- 144, b. 145. Arift. Metaph. p. 1213 1225 
141. Eat. Ob. Procl. in Euclid, p- 22, 23. : 


As to EIAOZ, its s original meaning was that of 
FoxMor Ficurs, conſidered as ati viſible Sym- 


_ metry, and Proportion; and hence it had its name from 
Eid to fer, Beauty of perſon being one of the nobleſt, 
and moſt excellent Objects of Sight. Thus Euripides, 


ehre wiv Eidos &f0v TVeavvioes, 


| Fair Form 79 te Zool gave the fir/ pretence. 0 
O 
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mon, and belonging to many other things; ; Ch. I 
i and of ſomething Pec ular, by which it n 


> 


Now as the Form or Viure of vifible Beings tended 
: principally to e them, and to give to each its 
Name and Eft ence; hence in a more general ſenſe, 
_ whatever of any kind (whether corporcal or incorpas e 


was peculiar, eſlential, and diſtin iCtive, ſo as by its 


acceſſion to any Beings, as to its Tn or Mat ter, to 
mark them with a Character, which they had not be- 
fore, was called by the Antients EIAOZ or Form. 
Thus not only the Shape given to the Braſs was called 


the Eidoc or Form of the Statue; but the Propertion al 


ſigned to the Drugs was the E: Jog or Form of the Me- 
dicine; the orderly Maoliaon of the human Body was the 


Eidos or Form of the Dance; be juft Arraugement of 


the Propoſitions, the Elbog or Form of the YYNogtlin, 
In like manner the rational and accurate Condue? of 4 


wiſe and good man, in all the various Relations and Oc- 


currences of life, made that Eidos or Form, deſcribed 
by Cicero to his Son, Forman gridam iffam, Maree 


fil, et tangquam faciem HoxESTT Dicles 3 qua, fr octllis 


cerneretur, mirabiles amores (ut ait Plato) excrtaret fa 


Pientiæ, &c. De Offic. I. 


We may go farther ſtill- TE sverEME INTE. 
LIGENCE, which paſſes thro” all things, and which is 
the ſame to our Capacities, as Light is to our 5 


Sz 
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is ditinguithed, and made to be its true 
and proper ſelf. 1 


"4 T TO , . 4 4 * 


—_—— 
N 12 


this capreme lente has been el E IAOE 


EIAQN, THE FoRM or Forms, as being the 
Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, and of all 
Truth; and as imparting to every Being thoſe eſſential _ 
and ditinfive Attributes, which make i it to be %% and 
not any thing elle. 5 


And ſo much concerning For, : a8 before.” concern- 


ing MATTER. We ſhall only add, that it is in 
the wniting of theſe, that every thing generable be- 
gins to exiſt; in their ſeparating, to periſh, and be at 
an end—that while the two co-exiſt, they co-exiſt 
not by juxta-poſition, like the ſtones in a wall, but 
by a more intimate O. incidence, complete in the mi- 


nuteſt part — that hence, if we were to perſiſt in / di- 


viding any ſubſtance (for example Marble) to infinity, 


there would ſtill remain after every ſection both Matter 


and Form, and theſe as perfectly united, as before the 
Diviſion began—laſtly, that they are both pre- eint 
to the Beings, which they conſtitute; the Matter being 
to be found in the world at large; the Form, if artifi- 
cial, pre-exiſting within the Artificer, or if natural, 
within the ſupreme Cauſe, the Sovertign Artiſt of the 


Univerſe, 


= Pulchrum pulcherrinus 15% 


Aluandum mente enz 45 DI 2 5 in imagine formans. 
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Hence Laxcvacr, if compared ac- — 
cording to this notion to the murmurs of 
„ oun- 


— 


Even without ſpeculating 10 bigh as this, we may ſee 
among all animal and vegetable Subſtances, the Form 
pre-exiſting in their immediate generating Cauſe; Oak 


being the 2 5 of Oak, Lion of 1 9 Man of 42 
8 . 


| Cicero's account of theſe Principles is as follows. 
MATTER. OE 
$44 fuljectam putant omnibus fine ulla Hecie, atque as 


rentem omni illa qualitate (factamus enim tractando uſita= 
tius hoc verbum et tritius) MATERIAM quandam, ex gud 
omnia expreſſa atque effifta ſint : (quee tota omnia accipere. 
poſſit, omnibuſque modis mutari atque ex omni parte) ebque 
etiam interire, non in in nihilum, & c. Acad. I. 8. 5 


Form. 


Sed + ego of fatuo, nihil eſſe in ullo genere tam 3 
: quo non pulchrius id fit, unde illud, ut ex ore aliquo, quaſi 
imago, exprimatur, quad neque oculis, negue auribus, neque 
ullo ſenſu percipi poteſt : cogitatione tantùm et mente complec=- 
HAS RERUM FORMAS appellat Ideas ile non 
intelligendi folum, fed etiam dicendi graviſſimus auttor et 
magiſter, Plato : eaſque gignt negat, et ait ſemper eſſe, ac 
ratione et intelligentid contineri: catera naſci, occidere, 


Huere, labi; nec diutiùs efſe uno et codem ſlatu. Quiduid 
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a Fountain, or the daſhings of a Cataract, 


— has in common this, that like them, it is 
a4 SOUND. But then on the contrary it has 
in peculiar this, that whereas thoſe Sounds 

have no Meaning or Sign ification, to Lan- 
guage a MEANING e SIGNIFICATION 1 
eſſential. Again, Language, if compared 

to the Voice of irrational Animals, has 22 
common this, that like them, it has 4 
Meaning. But then it has this 75 peculiar | 

to diſtinguiſh it from them, that whereas 

the Meaning of thoſe Animal Sounds is 


derived from NATURE, that of Language 


is derived, not from Nature, but Fron 
_ Compact (4). 


of igitur, 2 que ratione et via di en, id 9 90 ad ultimam 5 
ſui generis Formam ſpeciemgue redigendum. Cic. ad M. 


Brut. Orat. 


(% The Peripatetics (and with juſt reaſon) in all 


their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 
made it a part of their character to be ſignificant x&T& 


cube, by Compact. See Ariſtot. de Interp. c. 2. 4. 


Boethius tranſlates the Words z«T# cuv01xnv, ad placi- 
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Fr ROM hence it becomes evident, that | 
LANGUAGE, taken i in the moſt compre- 
henſi ve view, implies certain Seunds, hav= 
ing certain Meanings ; . and that of theſe : 
two Principles, the Sou is as the 
MATTER, common (like other Matter) 
10 many different chings; the MEANING 
as that pe eculiar and cha racteriſtic FORM, 
by which the Nature or Effence of Lan- 
guage becomes complete. 


—@_Rr lo. * * — 


— — mY ns . > * © : : x 5 mn. 


tum, or ſecundum placitum, and thus explains them in his 
comment—SECUNDUM PLACITUM vero ct, quod ſe- 


cundum quandam poſctionem, placitumque ponentts aptatur; 


nullum enim nomen naturaliter conflitutum oft, neque un 
quam, ficut ſuljecia res d naturd g 9% ita quoque à naturd 
veniente vocabulo nuncupatur, Sed hominum genus, quod 

et rations, et oratione vigeret, nomina poſilit, eaque quibus 

 tibuit literis fyllabiſque conjungens, ſingulis ſubjectarum 
rerum ſubſtantiis dedit, Bocth. in Lib. de Interpret. 
Pp. 308, 4525 | 


C HAP. 


cn A . It. 


Upon the Matter, or common Sale of . 


Language: 7 


| Ch. II. HE TAH or Marrer or Thin 


| — GUAGE comes firſt to be conſider- 


1 ed, a Subject, which Order will not ſuf- 5 
5 fer us to omit, but in which we ſhall en- 


deavour to beas conciſe as we can, Now 
this YAR or Matter 1 is SOUND, and SoUND 
is that Senſation peculiar to the Senſe * 


_ Hearing, when the Air hath felt a Per- 


cuſſion, adequate to the producing m_ Ee 8 


nn 0. 
=, 5 


— 4 * —— * * * 


(a) This appears to be Priſcian's Meaning when he 
in general, that it i8—ſ#unm fenſuvile ko 74 YG, quad 


| 
| prepric auribis accidit. Lib. I. p. 537. 


The Chin account of the Staice, which reſers 
| the cauſe of Soup to an Undulaticn in the Air propa- 


of water, ſeems to accord with the modern Hypotheſis, 
and 


ſays of a Voice, what is more properly true of Soux u 


gated circularly, as when we drop a ſtone into a Ciſtern 


Sn Es 
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As the Cauſes of this Pereutfion are Ch. IT. 


FARTHER , as all theſe Cauſes are either 


Animal or Inanimate, ſo the two grand 
Species of Sounds are likewiſe Animal or 
; Inanimate. | 


THERE is no peculiar Name for Sound 


Tnanimate ; nor even for that of Animals 3 
when made by the trampling of their Feet, 
the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Cauſe, which is merely accidental. But 


that, 


and to be as plauſible as any— Axen dt, 7s Ar 


_ me \ ap 8 
T8 TE QUWwyQUvT0s h Ta UAXSOUTOS. PHI N 


COX g0trd og, A xνẽuifnoufitua, 2 THIS d, MEOT= 
/ c | ESTEEM — „ \ 
rixloyrog, WS KUMATETHE TO EV-TH de HανEU i VOWp KATH - 


/ Sl SJ Sp... / 83 0 
xe To TE H ee Aids—Porro audire, cum 


25, qui medius inter leguentem, et audientem ęſt, aer verbe- - 
ratur orbiculariter, deinde agitatus aurivus influit, quemad- 


modum et ciſternæ aqua per orbes injects agitatur Japide. 


_ Diog. Laert. VII. 


various, fo from hence Sound deri ives the Syn 
FAHEY, of its Species. 8 


PTY 


H E R ME 8. 


Ch. II. chat, which they make by proper Organe, 


ee an conſequence of fome Sen/arion or mward ” 
Impulſe, fuch Animal Sound is called a 


Vo! CE. 


As Fg therefore implies that 
Sound called HuMAN Voice ; we may 
_ perceive that 70 know the Nature and 

Lowers of the Human Voice, 1 is in fact to - 
hnow THE MATTER or Common n Subjeel Y 
* 


eh Now the Voice of f Man, and it ſhould 
i ſeem of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourſe between theſe two. The 
Lungs furniſh Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed; and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, ſerves to Public it 


abroad. 


Wi ar theſe Vocal Organs pteriſely : 
are, is not in all reſpects agreed by Philo- 


3 | ſophers 
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ſophers and Anatoinifts. Be this as it Ch. II. 


will, it is certain that the mere primary and . 


fmpble Voice is completely formed, before ever 
it reach the Mouth, and can therefore (as 
well as Bre athing) find a Paſlag ge thro' the 
Noſe, when the Mouth is {© far ſtopt, a3 
to 8 8 the leaſt utterance, 


2 Now vurs and ple V V C107, being thus 
produced, is (as before was obſer ved} 
_ tranſmitted to the Mouth. Heres then, by 
means of certain afferent Organs, which 
do not change its primary Qualities, but 
only ſuperadd others, it receives the Form 
or Character of ARTICULATION. For 
_ ARTICULATION is in fact nothing elſe, 
than ht Form or Cha ater, acquired ts 
"6 mple Voice, by means of the Month and 
ite ſeveral Organs, the T, eeth, the Te ongue, 
the Lips, &c. The Voice is not by Ar- 


ticulation made more grave or acute, more 


loud or ſoft (which are its primary Qua- 
ities) but it icquirel to theſe Characters 
certain | 


HE RME 8. 


I. certain others additional, which are per- 
* fectly 1 to ex 80 along with them (). 
2 HE 


a. 


> 2 * ** 
3 — 


— 


"| b) The and Organs above mentioned not TIER N 
ſerve the purpoſes of Speech, but thoſe very different 
ones likewiſe of Maſtication and Reſpiration ; ; io frugal 


is Nature in thus affigning them double duty, and fo 


Careful to maintain her character of doing 1 in 


He, that would be infor nd how much better the 


Parts here mentioned are framed for Diſcourſe i in Man, 
 2who 1s a Diſcurſtve Animal, than they are 1 in other Ani- _ 

mals, who are not ſo, may conſult 4r;/totle in his Trea- 
tiſe de Animal. Part. Lib. II. c. 17. Lib. III. c. T. 3. 

De Animd. L. II. c. 8. H 23, Kc. 


And here by the way, if ſuch Inquirer be of a \ Genius 
truly modern, he may poſſibly wonder how the Philo- 
ſopher, conſidering (as it is modeſtly phraſed) the Age 
in which he lived, ſhould know fo much, and reaſon 
ſo well. But if he have any taſte or value for antient 
literature, he may with much juſter cauſe wonder at the 
Vanity of his Contemporaries, who dream all Philoſo- 
phy to be the Invention of their own Age, knowipg no- 
thing of thoſe Antients ſtill remaining for their peruſal, 
tho' they are fo ready on every occaſion to give the pre- 


ference £0 themſelves. 


The following account from Amn will ſhew 


whence che Notions 1 in this chapter are taken, and 


25 what 
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"Tak 4 mpleſt of theſe new Chiradters Ch. 1. 


— 


a * 


. 


what authority we have to diſtinguiſh Voick from 
mere SoUND ; and ARTICULATE Voice from SIM- 
PLE Voice, | 5 
Ka OO my 271 "wavy ages . axon” | 
SQNH ot, Lopes it bus Votre, rav did The 
cout TY Vegas De, @T0 TE wyfUH og 4 

| rigmyabcis. anp wodominly vob: Th. xoAzwlyy mo 
Xfig aernęig, % Th Ureguwgy. drei To Yopyaprurs, 0 | 
di vn wh. a ore TWO Igor ale hrs, e N 
ri og T1s UND- oTep ET TWY £TVELS WV Tags 
Tos Kaen XGA BhEViOY 0p yo, TvjaBaives, 0 010V GYAWy 
20 cf us Tns Nene, %y 10 abba, * Xi 


Aiwy Tpos wiv THN AIAAEK TON Eva eau ro, 


weos de THN AIIA QE S NHN x CETLOD 22 


| Ennnopivuy,—E/tque Sox us, iFus aeris qui auditu ſeu- 
 titur : Vox autum gſi ſonus, quem animans edit, cum per 
theracis compreſſionem aer attractus a pulmone, elifus ſimul 


totus in arteriam, quam aſperain vocant, et palatum, aut 


gurgulionem impingit, et ex ictu ſonum quendam ſenſibilem 
pro animi quodam impetu perficit. Id quod in inſtrumentis 
: que quia inflant, 1deo EUTVES GE a muſicis dicuntur, uſu 
denit, ut in tibiis, ac fiſtults contingit, cum lingua, dentes, 


labiaque ad lequelam neceſſaria ſint, ad vocem vero ſimpli= 


cem non omnino conferant. Ammon. in Lib, de Intepr. 


p. 25. b. Vid. etiam Boerhaaue Inſtitut. Medic. Sect. 
626, 6 30+ 


3 * 


are thoſe acquired thro' the mere Openings — 


| of” 


HE RM Ess. 


ll Ch. II. of the Mouth, as theſe Openings differ in 
3 giving the Voice a Paſſage. It is the Va- 


riety of Configurations in theſe Openings 
only, which gives birth and origin to the 
ſeveral VowELs; and hence it is they de- 
rive their Name, by being thus emmently 
4 ocal (c), and eafy to be TO of hem 


Fes alone. 


Tn ERE are other articulate Forms, which 
the Mouth makes not by mere Openings, . 
but by different Contacts of its different 
parts; ſuch for inſtance, as it makes by 
the Junction of the two Lips, of the Ton gue 


with 


It appears that the Stoics (contrary to the notion of 
the Peripatetics) uſed the word ꝙ NH to denote Souxp 
in general. They defined it therefore to be Tü 14.0, 
e&obnrov & GN, which juſtifies the definition given by 
Priſcian, in the Note preceding ANIMAL SOUND 
they defined to be Anp, v ore oeuns N), Air 

ſtruck (and ſo made audible) by ſome animal impulſe ; and 
HUMAN or RATIONAL SoUND they defined —Evap- 
= beog 0 d 014y01i%5 ü , Sound articulate and 


derived from the dl iſcurſroe faculty, Diog. Laert, VIL . 
(9 $NNHENTA, 


Es 
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with the Teeth, of the Tongue with the 
Falate, and the like, 


1 Nawe as all theſe ſeveral Contacts, un- 
leſs ſome Opening of the Mouth either 
immedaately precede, or immediately fol- 

| low, would rather occaſion Silence, than 
to produce a Voice; hence it is, that with 
ſome ſuch Opening, either previous or 
ſubſequent, they are always connected. 


Hence alſo it is, chat the Articulations 2 


produced are called Consonan T, becauſe 
they. ſound not of themſelves, and from 
their own powers, but at all times in com 


5 pany With Jie ay JV. owel i ). 


ITI HERE are other Me Diſtinc- 
tions of theſe primary Articulations, 
which to enumerate would be foreign to 
the e delign of this Treatiſe, 


tr is Akbar to obſerve, that they are 
all denoted by the common Name of EXE. 


2 MENT 


(d) TTM NA. 


Ch. U. 


— 
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Ch. II. mexT (e), in as much as every Articu- 
9 lation of every other kind is from them de- 
rived, and into them reſolved. Under their 
ralleſt Combination they produce a Sy/la- 

ble; Syllables properly combined produce 
a Word; Words properly. combined pro- 
duce a Sentence; and Sentences properly 
combined produce an Orationor Di Murg. 1 


"hi ths it is 1 to Principles aß pa- 


tra te ſo trivial 05 . as Wont 1 plain 


* 2 ” 1 ; F 1 4 — 12 . SY 0 5 ele- 


3 — 


rated are made, and into which, as their laſt remains, they 


are reſolved. Diog. Laert. VII. 176. What Ariſtotle 
ſays upon ELEMENTS with reſpect to the Subject here 
treated, is worth attending to—®wvns Forxgin, * 4 
etre. mn Provn, 26 eig & Ouaipeiray 5 Lare EX81V0% 
c pnutr' cis GAGs Plas Erieas Tw Lide cur. "The 


ELEMENTS OF ARTICULATE Volck are thoſe things, 
out of which the VoICE is compounded, and into which, as 


= its 2 remains, it is diuided: the Elements themſelves be- 
ing no, farther diviſible into other articulate Voices, d. Ner- 
ing in Species from them, Metaph. V. c. 3. 


(f) The Egyptians paid divine Honours to the In- 
venter r of Letter 55 and Ke gulator of Language, whom 


79 The Stoic Definition of an | Exemaxr is as fol- 
bow en E ele, 2 oy TewTs viverœi r V- 
Et, 26 eig © EN @vov αννοννt. An ELEMENT is 

that, out of which, as their firſt Principle, things gene 


they 
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: elementary Sounds, we owe that variety 
of articulate Voices, which have been ſuf- © 
ficient to explain the Sentiments of ſo in- 
numerable a Multitude, as all the preſent 


and ie.” Geherations of Men. 


: CFR : * - . 2 FY x ** 
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Ch. II. 


hy caſted Furor By the Canes : h „ 
ſhipped under the Name of HERMES, and repreſented 5 


commonly by a Head alone without other Limbs, ſtanding 
upon a quadrilateral Baſis, The Head itſelf was that 


of a beautiful Youth, having on it a . or Bonnet, 15 


adorned with two Wings, | 


There was a peculiar reference in this Figure to the 
EPMHE AOTIOZ, TRE HERMES of LAN- 


GUAGE OR DiscouRsEt. He poſſeſſed no other part 


of the human figure but the He ap, becauſe no other 
Was deemed requi/i ite to rational Communication, Mordes 
at the ſame time, the medium of this Communication, | 


being (as Homtr well deſcribes them) Ext w1:poiyrz, 


Winged Words, were repreſented j in their Us 1 by t the 


WiNnGs of his Bonnet. 
Let us ſuppoſe ſuch a aun having the Front af; 


his Baſis (the uſual place for Inſcriptions) adorned with 


ſome old Alphabet, and having a Veil flung acrefs, by which 


that Alphabet is partly covered. Let a YourTH be ſeen x 
_ drawing off this Veil; and a NYM PH, near the Youth, 


tran cribing what She there diſcovers. _ 


Such a Deſign would eaſily indicate its Meaniog: 
Tur YouTuH we might imagine to be THE QENIVS 
Y 3 OF 


ORE AIR a aa a 
oy 2 — — 
n — = 


. \ 
Fr ˙ A 22 


Ch. I. 1 appears from what has been Raid, 


11 OF LANGUAGE 18 that Species of 
Sounds called Voices ARTICULATE. 


THE NMH to be MNHMOCTNH, or MxMo- 


7:08 tion.” 


1 gant Edition of the Antiquities of Athens, has adorned this 
Work with a Frontiſpiece agreeable to the above Ideas, 


| poſſeſſes more eminently than himſelf. 


ey, Figure, Sc. Vid. Platon. Phileb. T. II. p. 18. 


 Hejiad, Theoz. V. 937. cum Comment. Joan. Diaconi. 
Thycid. VI. 27. et Schaliaft. in loc, Pightum apud Gro- 
nov. Theſaur. T. IX. p. 1164. 8 


For the value and importance of Principles and the 


8.34% 
| 8 | The 


— that THE MATTER or COMMON. SUB- 


WHAT 


OF 6 Man ( A ms 1 as e ſtiles him; 5 


RV; as much as to inſinuate that Max, for the 
« Preſervation of his Deeds and Inventions, Was neceſ- 5 

“ ſarily obliged to have recourſe to LETTERS ; and that 

«6 Memory, being conſcious of her own Inſufficiency, 
« was goes to avail herſelf of ſo valuable an Acquiſi- I 


MR. STUAR Ty all known for his accurate and ele- 
and that in a taſte truly Atic and Simple, which no one 


As to HEN 8, his Hiſtory, Genealogy, Mytholo- 


Edit. Serran. Diod. Sic. L. I. Horat. Od. X. L. 1. 


_ &fficulty in attaining — ſee Ari fect. de Sophiſt. Elench. 


r e 4 
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War remains to be examined} in the Ch. II. 


following Chapter, i is Language under its 
characteriſtic and peculiar Form, that is 

to ſay, Language confidered, not with 
5 — to Sound, but to . . 


2 


The flowing Paſſage, 3 PO PER able Ma- 
thematician a will be found peculiarly pertinent 
to what has been laid in this chapter ee E 


mentary Sounds, p. 324, 32 40 


Malle milliones ſcriptorum mille annorum millionibus non 
ſeribent omnes 24 litterarum albhabeti permutationes, licet 


 ſmguli quolidis abſokverent 40 paginas, quarum unaquegue 


Yann ed: 


contineret diverſos ordines littrarum 24. Tacguet Arithe | 


metice Theor. p. 387. Edit. 1 1663. 


„ R. 


4 
| 
x L 


HERMES. 


CHAP UI. 


Upon the Form, or peculiar Charatter of 
Language. by 
I 8 Y HEN to any articulate Voice 


LAR Laxcuace. . 
IT 


_— - —— 


. 4 - . : 2 


»„— 


0 See dete Note (c) p. 314. See alſo val ; 
85 T reatiſe II. c. 1. Notes (a) and (c). 


The following Quotation from e is remark- 
able—Kabavep # 2y To fals XATH TOTOY ai ba, ben, 
To ot beleben Nee g X0%T& Toobrixny, % To ev Fu- 
A, oel, n d Ivea, Segel BTW X To tv Ooh, 
ode, 10 0? d ovopuaruu | PNWUTWY CHAGLVELY, St.. 

| 2h bo TH pv PwrnTIONY Ovary, og yavay i H 
xray ty 1 uye pewy Vw} uv, 1 been lind, KATH 
vow car G Spe» wage) n lg rotg &Avyors 
Sog 


VVV there accedes by compact a Mean- | 
ing or Signification, ſuch Voice by ſuch 
acceſſion is then called A WoRD ; and 
many Words, poſſeſſing their Significa- 
tions (as it were) ander the fame Compatt 
(a), unite in conſtituting 4 PARTICU- 
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11 appears from FO, that A «Wort Ch. II. 


may be defined a Voice articulate, and 


 fign cant by Compaci — and that LAN- 
GUAGE may be defined a Men of ſuch 


Voice, fo fg cant. 


Ir i is How: notions like theſe concern- 


ing N and W that one 6 may 


n 


dau, T0 Ns aua, 5 ſůnacu, 7 1019 £24 TETWY | ouy- 
thing R% xa. wess Thy. rnfac ur Lein : 


Quote BOW, GAAK Sec.) Eoigeroy ? Nun weit r 2 


J Con, furs 2 & r dνον αοανονLHv1 pert 
| N Jvc, 0 rue Wrgy6ib Ouvapins, 1 Iva 2 & - 
| d uro TW pl 1 rex &uThs dia Jovaps* | 
n bY: rab % is x% AA? cri Avyos At- | 


4 futTewy, N due Hr In the ſame manner there- 
fore, as local Motion is from Nature, but Dancing i 7s ſomo- 


thing poſitive; and as Timber exiſts in' Nature, but a 
Door is ſemething poſitive ; fo is the power of producing a 


vocal Sound founded in Nature, but that of explaming our- 
| ſelves by Nouns, or Verbs, ſomething poſitive. Aud hence it 


is, that as to the ſimple power of producing vocal $8 ound 
{which is as it were the Organ or Inſtrument to the Sou? 


faculties of Knowledge or Volition) as to this vocal power I 
| 2 Man ſeems to poſſe, 4 it from Nature, in like manner as 


31 fe 


"389-4 
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Ch. III. be tempted to call Lancvace a kind of 


HERMES. 


r= PicTURE OF THE UNIVERSE, where the 


Words are as the Figures or r Images of all 
particulars. 


AND yet it may be donde how fir 


this is true. For if Pictures and Inages 8 
are all of them Imitations, it will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties: to know 


the 


* 1 +: but as to TY employing if Mw or 


Verbs, or Sentences compaſed out of them, in the explanation 
of c our Sentiments (the thing thus employed being founded not 
in Nature, but in Poſition) this he ſeems 10 poſſeſs by wdy of 
peeculiar eminence, becauſe he alone of all mortal Beings par- 
takes of a Soul, which can move itſelf; and operate arti- 

| ficialy; fo that oven in the Subject of Sound his artificial 


Power ſhews itſelf, as the various elegant Compoſitions bath 


in Mere, and without Aetr 5 e prove. Anon. = 
de Interpr. p. 5 1. a. | 


It muſt be obſerved, that the operating 8 . 


| (trepyeiv Texuinus) of which Ammonius here ſpeaks, and 


which he conſiders as a diſtinctive Mark peculiar to the 
Human Soul, means ſomething very different from the 
mere producing works of elegance and deſign ; elſe it could 
never be a mark of Diſtinction between Man, and many 


other Species of Animals, ſuch as the Bee, the Beaver, 


the Swallow, &c. Sce Vol. I. p. 8, 9, 10. 158, 150, 
Se. e . b 
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the Original, will by kelp of the ſame Ch. III. 
faculties know alſo its Imitations. But it — 
by no means follows, that he who knows 
any Being, ſhould know for that reaſon 
its Greek or Latin Name. 


TAE Truth 18, chat every Medium . 
through which we exhibit any thing ww. 
another's Contemplation, is either derived = 
from Natural Attributes, and then it is 
an IMITATION ; or elſe from Accidents 
quite arbitrary, and then it is a SYM- 5 


BOL (6). 


Now, 


Oo Apes % T9 OMOIQMA Tz ETMBO- 


AOT, xadooo T0 Kr Hi 1 Evo auvrhv T2 FA 


ved yparer Xara To Sv Hi &TeeovigeoVas edler,, 


* 2X £5 £0 i. dur betrardüca, T9 740 £y Th : 
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Ch. III. 


Now, if it be allowed that i in far the 


greater part of things, not any of their 
Bene Attributes are to be found in arti- 
culate Voices, and that yet through ſuch py 
Voices things of every kind are exhibit- 


ed, it will follow that Worps muſt of ne 


 eeſſity be SyMBOLs, becauſe i it appears that : 
they e cannot be Imitations. | es, 


Box here obo rs + Queſtion; which de- 
ferves attention“ Why, in the common 
« intercourſe of men with men, have 


. M0; Imitations been neglected, and Symbols 


h VENT HL bn u 0 och e ALES 9 
Nam eldog pig, nalanep now Evgrmions, 


: 66 pre- 


4 


Ertl d aide Wve%s, Ws rogue 
 Eaamiyles 1x05, Fas Qouviou lexus. 


er 9 1 droht 0 gegr. Evaracw, 2) Ge- 
Ag Zprow, O %AAG favein,—A REPRESENTATION 
er RESEMBLANCE differs from a SYMBOL, in as much as 
the Reſemblance aims as far as Poli ible to repreſent the 


very nature of the thing, nor is it in our power to * N or 


vary it. Thus a REPRESENTATION intended for So- 


Erates in a Pitture, if & have not * circuiſtances ul 


culiar | 


« preferred, although Symbols are © alf Ch. III. 


1 


e r * * 2 W — 5 N * * * 4 8 — F 3 Fo PR 
. ADS: p.79 tr LC ae cats ae, 


| him. But a SyMEOL or SIGN (for the Philgſopher 
Ariſtotle uſes both names) is wholly in our own pow- 
er, as depending fmegly for its exiftence on our imagina- e 
tion. Thus for example, as to the time when two armies 
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„known by Habit or Inſtitution, while © 


„ Imitations are recognized by a kind of 
natural Intuition?” To this it may be 


anſwered, that if the Sentiments of the 


M ind, like the Features of the Face, were 
immediately viſible to every beholder, the 
Art of Speech or Diſcourſe would have 
been perfectly ſuperfluous. But now, 


while our Minds lie inveloped and hid, 


and the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 
| thing but itſelf, we are neceſſarily compel- 
led, when we communicate our Thoughts, 


to 
e 70 ce 1 Lald * flat-med, and the 20 ; 
5. vjebling, cannot properly be called a Repreſentation of = ” 


ſhould engage, the Sabel or Sign may. be the ſornding of 
a Trumpet, the thr bing of a IN ( according to what 


Euripides ſays, 


But when the flaming Torch was hur! 4 the fign 
Of purple fight, as when the Trumpet ſounds, &c.) 


er elſe one may ſuppeſe the elevating of a Spear, the darting | 


of a Weapon, and a thouſand ways yi des. Ammon. in 


Lib. de Interp. p. E's b. 
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Ch. II. to convey them to each other: i 2 
Aedium which is cor poreal (c). And hence 


it is that all Signs, Marks, Imitations, ; 
and Symbols muſt needs be ſenſible, and 


HERMES. 


addreſſed as fuch to the Senſes (d). Now 


THE SkxszEs, we know, never exceed 
their natural Limits; the Eye perceives 
no Sounds; the Ear perceives no Figures 

nor Colours. If therefore we were to 

conve rſe, not by Symbols but by Initations, 8 

as 5 far e as things are characterized by Fi- 


gure 


00 A; Sins: % ilirckan valual py 200% ro- : 
| Tujpiri, ne 9. auruy T vonhae rar oni 
ονν,, TH Tedyjuoto* "Emaidn d Cj a ouvdedey- 
"7 mu. din vipzs Tepixo duc GUT TO vorgovs 20 
b nονν 105 VO ATW, wy wv THþcivg0 iv GAANAGE My 
WEAYpaATH. Anim noftri a corporis compage ſecreti res 
viciſſim animi conceptionibus ſignificare poſſent : cum a 


tem corporibus involuti ſint, perinde ac nebuld, ipſor um 


iutelligendi vis obtegitur : quocirca opus cis fuit nominibus, 
guibus res inter . 7 gnifc arent. Ammon, in Prædicam. 


p. 18. a. 


(4) Quicguid ſcindi po in differentias ſatis nume 
roſas, ad notionum varietatem explicandam (modo diſſer- 
entiæ ill ſenſui perceptibiles /int ) ſieri potef? vehiculum | 


eopitationm de honine in homimem, Bacon. de Augm. 
Scient. VI. 1. 847275 
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gure and Colour, our Imitation would be ch. Ul. 
neceſſarily thro' Figure and Colour alſo . 
Again, as far as they are characterized R 


Sounds, it would for the ſame reaſon be 
thro' the Medium of Sounds. The like 
may be ſaid of all the other Senſes, the 
Imitation ſtill ſhifting along with the 
Objects imitated. We ſee then how com- 

0 JO ſuch Imitation would prove. 


ob we ſet LANGUAGE e as a 
Symbol in oppoſition to ſuch Imitation; N 
we reflect on the Simplicity of the one, aad 
the Multiplicity of the other; if we con- 
ſider the Eaſe and Speed, with which | 
Words are formed (an Eaſe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue; and a* Speed, which 
0 equals the Progreſs of our very Thoughts) - 
if we oppoſe to this the difficulty and 
length of Imitations ; ; if we remember 
that ſome Objects are capable of no Imf- 


tations at all, but that all Objects univer- _ 


ſally may be typified by Symbols; we may 


Fan 1 


— 
— 1 


* Eta lego ra See 3 325. 255 


. 336 
Ch. III. plainly perceive an Anſwer. to ha « . 
— tion here propoſed, ** Why, in the com- 
* mon intercourſe of men with men, 
© Tmitations have been rejected, and 
©; OT nn.” 5 1 1 


HE RM Es. 


\ 


Hynes too we may perceive a Reaſon, = 
oh there never was 4 Language, nor in- 
deed can poſſibly be framed one, to expreſs 

the Properties and real Eſſences of things, 

as a Mirrour exhibits their Figures and 
their Colours. For if Language of itſelf 
imply nothing more, than certain Species 
of Sounds with certain Motions concomitant ; 
if to ſome Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all; if to many others, 
where Attributes, they are no way eſſen- 
tial (ſuch as the Murmurs and Wavings 
of a Tree during a ſtorm) if this be true _ 
it is impoſſible the Nature of ſuch Beings 


ſhould be expreſſed, or the leaſt eſſential 


Property be any way imitated, while be- 
tween the Medium and themselves there is 
nothing CONNATURAL (e). 


— i 5 


— 


(e) Sce Vol. I. Treatiſe II. c. 3. p. 70. | 
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Ir] is true indeed, when Primitives were Ch. III. 
once eſtabliſhed, it was caly to follow the | 


Connection and Subordiration of Nature, 
in the Juſt deduCtion of Derivatives and 
Compounds. Thus the Sounds, Water, = 
and, Fire, being once annexed to thoſe two 
Elements, it was certainly more natural 
to call Beings participating of the firſt, 
Matty, of the laſt, Fiery, than to com- 
mute the Terms, and call them by the 
5 reverſe. But why, and from what natus 
ral Connections the Primitives themſelves 
55 might not be commuted, it will be found, 
1 believe, difficult to aſſign E Reaſon, as 


well i in the inſtances e us, as in moſt 


others. We may here alſo ſee the Reaſon, - 
why ALL LANGUAGE 18 FOUNDED IN 
CoMPACT, and not in Nature ; ; for ſo are 

all Symbols, of which Words are a cer- 
tain Species. 


THe Queſtion remains if Wokps are 


Symbols, then SYMBOLS OF WHAT ?—- 


EEE” 


337 } 


338 | H E R M E 9. 
Ch. III. If it be anſwered, or THINGS, the Que- 
3 ſtion returns, OF WHAT Tulxds If it | 
be anſwered, of the ſeveral Individuals of: 
Senſe, the various particular Beings, which 
exiſt around us—to this, it is replied, may 
: be raiſed certain Doubts. In the fert 
5 place every Word will be in fact a proper 
MName. Now if all Words are proper 
Names, how came Lexicographers, whoſe 
expreſs. buſineſs is to explain Words, 
either wholly to omit proper Names, or 
at leaſt to explain them, not from their 
own Art, but from Hiſtory ? 


As Alx, if all War ds are proper Names, -—, 
then i in ſtrictneſs no Word can belong to 5 
more than one Individual. But if ſo, 
then, as Individuals © are 7nfinite, to make 
a perfect Language, Words ruſt be infinite 
6%. But if infinite, then incompreben- 
ſible, and never to be attained by the wiſeſt 
Men ; whofe labours in Language upon 
this Hypotheſis would be as idle as that 
ſtudy of infinite x written Symbols, which 
3 Miflion- . 


VVV 
e e 
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tribute to the Chineſe. 
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Miſſionaries (if they may be credited) at- Ch. UI. 


AGAIN, if all Words are proper Names, 


or (which is the fame) the Symbols of 
Tndrviduals; it will follow, as Individuals 
are not only infinite, but ever paſſing, that 
the Language of thoſe, who lived ages 
ago, will be as unknown row, as the very 
Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- 
guage of every Province, of every Town, 
of every Cottage, mult be every where 
different, and every where changing, fince 
ſuch is the Nature of Indioiduals, * W hich 
it follows. 


AGAIN, „ if all Words are proper Names, 
the Symbols | of Individuals, it will follow _ 


that in Language there can be no general 5 
Propoſi tion, becauſe upon the Hypotheſis 
all Terms are particular; nor any Aſirma- 
tive Propojition, becauſe no one Individual 


in nature is another. It remains, there can 


| be no Propofitions, but Par ticular Nega- 


Z 2 = | lives. 


Ch. III. Fives. But if o, then i is Th inca- 


ing Demonstration — If fo, then of commu- 
nicating Sciences, which are ſo many Syſ- 


us now try another, 


they muſt be ' THE SyMBoLs OF OUR 


Symbols 


4 i 9 
— —_ - 5 7 6 


RP 


—— 


(c) The whole of Euclid kk . LR may be 


upon general Terms, and general Propojitions, moſt of 
which are affirmative. So true are thoſe Verſes, how- 
ever barbarous as to their ſtile, 


Syllogizari non eft ex Particulari, 
Neve Negatives, reciè concludere ſi vis. 


Sp 1275 pable of communicating General Affirma- 
1 tive Truths If ſo, then of communicat- 


tems of Demonſtrations—If io, then of _ 
| communicating Arts, - which are the 
Theorems of Science a applied practically 
If ſo, we ſhall be little better for it 
either in Speculation or in Practice (e). : 


And fo much for this Hypotheit; let 


"Ip Worps are not tae Symbols of ex- 
ternal Particulars, it follows of courſe, 


: Idzas: 43 For this! is evident, if they are not 


called the baſis of Mathematical Science) is founded 


e 
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boss of things without, they can only Ch, II. 


be e of RE within, 


H ERP 505 the Queſtion recurs, if 
SVMBOLS OF Ideas, then of WHAT 
IpEAS ?—OpF SENSIBLE Ipras.—Be it 8 
fo, and what follows ?—Every thing in 

ED os which has followed already from: the 
ſuppoſition of their being the Symbols of 


external Particulars; and that from this fo 


plain and obvious reaſon, becauſe the ſe- 
veral Ideas, which Particulars imprint, 
muſt needs be as infinite and mutable, as 
8 they are themſelves, 


17 then Words are neither the Symbols” 
of external Particulars, nor yet of parti- 
cular Ideas, they can be SYMBOLS of no- 5 
thing elſe, except of GENERAL Ipras, 
becauſe nothing elſe, except theſe, re- 
mains.— And what do we mean by G - 
NERAL IDEAS ? —We mean SUCH AS 
ARE COMMON TO MANY INDIVIDUALS; 
not only to Individuals which exiſt now, 


— — — — — — — — — — — 
8 * - — My 
2 — = 
_ — — 


7 3 e — 2 
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Ch. II. but which exiſted in ages paſt, and will 
4 exiſt in ages future; ; ſuch for example, as 

the Ideas belonging to the Words, Man, 
Lion, Cedar. Adm it it, and what fol- 
lows ?—lt follows, that if Words are the 
Symbols 0 of ſuch general Ideas, Lexicogra- 
phers may find employ, though they 
meddle not with proper Names. 135 


Ir follows e may be, not 


homonymouſly, but truly and e/ enttally com- 
mon to many Particulars, paſt preſent and 
future; ſo that however theſe Particulars 
may be infinite, and ever fleeting, yet Lan- 
_ guage notwithſtanding may be definite and 
fteady. But if fo, then attainable even by 
ordinary Capacities, without danger of 
incurring the Chineſe Abſurdity *, 


AGAIN, it follows that the Language 
of thoſe, Who lived ages ago, as far as it 
ſtands 15 


* Sce p. 338, 339. 
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ſtands for the ſame general Ideas, may be as Ch. III. 


intelligible o, as it was hen. The like — 


may be faid of the ſame Language bale 
' accommodated to diſtant Regions, and 
even to diſtant Nations, amidſt all the va- 
riety of ever new and ever changing Ob- 
jects. 5 


AGAIN, it follows that Language may 
be expreſſive of general Truths; and if ſo, 
then of Demonſtration, and Sciences, and 
Arts; and if {o, become ſubſervient to foe 


purpoſes of e kind wy 


Now if it be true ** that none of theſe. 
„things could be aſſerted of Language, 

* were not Words the Symbols of general 
Idea and it be further true, that theſe 
» things may be all undeniably aſſerted 

© of Language” —it will follow (and that 

neceſſarily) that WoRDs ARE THE SYM= | 

BOLS OF GENERAL Io pas. „ 
24: Axp 


* 


8 N i _ no. 
= 0 5 N | 


(V See before Note (e). 
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Ch. III. 


H E RME S. 


Aub yet perhaps even Beis may be an : 


Yo Objction. It may be urged, if Words are 


the Symbols of general Ideas, Language 


may anſwer well enough the purpoſe of 


Philoſophers, who reaſon about general, | 
and abſtraft Sub JET: but what becomes 
of the buſineſs of ordinary Life? Life we 
know i is merged i in a multitude of Parti- 
culars, where an Explanation by Language 5 
18 as requiſite, as in the higheſt Theorems. 
Thevul gar indeed want it to no other End. 
How then can this End in any reſpect be 
| anſwered, if Language be expreſſive of 
nothin g farther than general Ideas 2 


To this i it may be anſwered, that Arts 6 
ſurely reſpect the buſineſs of ordinary Life; | 
yet ſo far are general Terms from being 
an Obſtacle here, that without them no 
Art can be rationall/ explained. How 

for inſtance ſhould the meaſuring Artiſt 


aſcertain to the Rea apers the price of their 


Jabours, had not he firſt * through general 


Te erms 
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reſpect the doctrine and e of Men- 
ſuration ? 


Bur ſuppoſe this not to ſatisfy a perſe- 


vering Objector ſuppoſe him to inſiſt, 
that, admitting this to be true, there were | 


i till a multitude of occaſii 700 for minute 


345 
T: 2rms learnt thoſe general Theorems, that Ch. III. 


5 particularizing, of which it was not poſſible 


for mere Generals to be fu ſceptible—ſap- 


ö poſe, I 8 an Objection, what ſhould 
—That the Objection Was 


we anſwer fn 


Jo that it was neceſſary to the Perfec- 
tion and Completion of LAN GVAOE, that 
it ſhould be expreſſive of PARTICULARS, | 


A well as of GENERAL s. We muſt how- 
ever add, that its general Terms are by 
far its moſt excellent and eſſential Part, 


ſince from theſe it derives ce that com- 


« prehenſive Univerſality, that juſt pro- 


portion of Preciſion and Permanence, 


„without which it could not poſfibly 


« be either learnt, or underſtood, or ap- 


60 plied tc to the Purpoſes of Reaſoning and. 


5 e 


Ch. III. Science; that POO GE Terms have 
[We their Utility and End, and that therefore 


care too has been taken for a a ſupply of 
theſe. 


HE RM Es 


Our Method of rexpralting Particulars, 


is that of PRoveR Names. This is the 
8 leaſt artificial, becauſe proper Names be- 
ing in every diſtrict arbitrarily applied, 
may be unknown to thoſe, who know the 
Language perfectly well, and can hardly 
| therefore with propriety be conſidered as 
parts of 1 it. The other and more artificial 
Method is that of DEFINITIVES or Ak- 
FTI Es (8). whether we aſſume the pro- 
nominal, or thoſe more Arictiy ſo called. 


And here we cannot enough admire the 


exquiſite Art of Language, which, with 
cut wandering into infinitude, contrives how 


to denote things infinite ; that is to ſay in 
other words, which, by the ſmall Tribe 


of Dęſinitives Proper ns to general 


Terms : 


— — 


(2) See before, p. 72 Ke. 233 &c. 
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Terms, knows how to employ theſe laſt, Ch. ul. | 
tho' in number finite, to the accurate ex- , 5 


E preſſion of inf inite Particulars, : 


To explain what. has been ſaid by a 


ſingle example. Let the general Term be 


MAN. I have occaſion to apply this Term 


INE to the denoting of ſome Particular. Let 


it be required to expreſs this Particular, 
of unknown ; 1 ſay, A  Man—hnown ; I fay, 
= rus Mon—indefinite; any Man—definite; 
A CERTAIN Man—preſent and near ; THIS 
: Mon=preſent and diſtant; THAT Man 
lite to ſome ather ; SUCH A Man—an inde 
finite M altitude; Many Men—a definite 
Hp Multitude;, & THOUSAND Men the ones 
a Multitude, taken throughout ; EVER 
| Man-—the ſame ones, taken with diſtinction; 5 
ACH Man—taken in order; FIRST Man, 
SECOND Man, &c.—the whole Multitude 
of Particulars taken colleftively ; ALL Men 
the Negation of this Multitude; xo Man. 
But of this we have ſpoken already, when 
we inquired concerning Definitives, | 


N 5 — Tur 


VVV 


Ch. III. Tu Sum of all is, that Wok DS ARE 
— THE SYMBOLS oF IDzas BOTH GENE= 
RAL AND PARTICULAR; YET OF THE 
GENERAL, PRIMARILY, ESSENTIALLY, 
AND IMMEDIATELY ; OF THE PARTI= 
CULAR, ONLY SECONDARILY, ACCI- 

. DENTALLY, AND MEDIATELY. | ” 


| SnovLD it be aſked, HE « why hes Lan 
* guage this double Capacity! ?” —May we 
not aſk, by way of return, Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Intercourſe of 
our Ideas? Should it not therefore be 
framed, ſo as to expreſs the whole of our 
Perception? ? Now can we call that Per- 
ception intire and whole, which implies 
either INTELLECTION Without Senſation, 
or . e without Intelle&ion ? If 
„ how ſhould Language explain the 
5 of our Perception, had 1 it not Words 
to expreſs the Objects, 8 to each of 
the two Paculties? 


N 


Boos THe run. 64 


To ele 5 in the preveling Ch. I. 
Chapter we conſidered Language with a © E 
view to its MATTER, ſo here we have 
conſidered it with a view to its FORM. 


Its MATTER is recognized, When it is 
N conſidered as a Voice; its Form, as it is 


Han ficant of our ſeveral Tdeas; ſo that 
upon the whole it may be defined—A. 
SysSTEM oP ARTICULATE Voices, THE 
SYMBOLS OF OUR IprAs, BUT OF THOSE 
PRINCIPALLY, WHICH ARE GENERAL 
OR UNIVERSAL, 


CHAP. 


ch. w. 


 HERME 9, 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning general or NO Ideas: 


men think ſo meanly of their exiſtence, 


that they are commonly conſidered, as 


little better than Shadows. Theſe Ron 


timents are not unuſual even with the 
5 Philoſopher now a days, and that from 
| cauſes much the ſame with thoſe, which = 


influence the Vulgar. 


Tur Vol GAR merged in Senſe from 
their earlieſt Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thing to be worthy of pur- 
ſuit, but what either pampers their Appe- 
tite, or fills their Purſe, imagine nothing 

e 1 


uc having been faid in the pre- 
11 ceding Chapter about GENERAL | 
"ok UNIVERSAL Ipzas, it may not per- 
haps be amiſs to inquire, by what proceſs 

wwe come to perceive them, and what hind 


of Beings they are; ſince the generality of 


x 
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to be real, but what may be tofted, or Ch. IV. 
e 


touched, THE PHILOSOPHER, as to theſe 


matters being of much the ſame Opinion, 
in Philoſophy looks no higher, than to 
experimental Amuſements, deeming nothing 
Demonſtration, if it be not made ocular, 
Thus inftead of aſcending from Senſe to 
 Intelle#? (the natural progreſs of all true 
Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 
the midſt of Senſe, where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is loſt in a 
55 Labyrinth of infinite Particulars. Hence 
then the reaſon Why the ſublimer parts of 
Science, the Studies of Min, INTELLEC- 
TION, and INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLES, 
are in a manner neglected; and, as if the 
Criterion of all Truth were an Alembic or 
an Air-pump, what cannot be proved by 
Experiment, is deemed no better than 
mere e 15 


Anp yet it is ſomewhat remarkable, 
amid the prevalence of ſuch Notions, that 
there ſhould till remain two Sciences in 


falhion — 
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Ch. IV. 


5 Juſtifiable radu 
in EXPERIENCE, whic 


H E R MES. 
faſhion, and theſe having their Certainty 


of all the leaſt controverted, hieb are not 
| In the minutes article depending upon Expe- 
riment. By theſe I mean ARITHMETIC, 

and GroMETRY (a). But to come to our 
Subject concerning GENERAL IDEAS. 


Max' 9 


6 * : * S ad. Py n 4 


(a) The many noble Theorems (ſo uſeful in life, 


and fo admirable in themſelves) with which theſe two 
SCIENCES fo eminently abound, ariſe originally from 
PRINCIPLES, THE MOST OBVIOUS IMAGINABLE; | 
Principles, ſo little wanting the pomp and apparatus of 
EXPERIMENT, that they are ſe/-evident to every one, 
poſſeſſed of common ſenſe. I would not be underſtood, 


in what I have here ſaid, or may have ſaid elſewhere, to 


undervalue EXPERIMENT ; whoſe importance and uti- 
lity I freely acknowledge, is the many curious Noſtrums 
and choice Receipts, with which it has enriched the 


neceſſary Arts of life. Nay, I go farther—I hold all 


that not only in Medicine, but in every other Subject. 


It is then only that we recognize ART, and that the 


EmMP1RIC quits his name 35 the more honourable one 
of ARTIST, when to his EXPERIENCE he adds 


SclEN CE, 


kind of Subject to be founded 
is no more than the reſult of 
many repeated EXPERIMENTS. But I muſt add with- | 
al, that the man who acts from Experience alone, tho 
he act ever fo well, is but an Empiric or Quack, and 
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of the 88103857 4 in as ck as 3 com. — A 
mence from his earlieſt Infancy. Thee 
Perceptions, if not infinite, are at leaſt 
Iude efinite, and more fleeting and tranſient, 
than the * Objects, which theyexhibit, 
becauſe 


SCIENCE, and is thence enabled to tell us, not only, 


WHAT is to be done, but WHY it is to be done; for ART 
is a compoſite of Experience and Science, Experience 
providing it Materials, and Science giving them A 


Form, 


In the mean time, while ExpERIMENT is thus ne- 


ceſſary to all prRAcTICar, Wispow, with reſpect to 


PURE and SPECULATIVE SCIENCE, as we have 


| hinted already, it has not the leaſt to do. For who 
ever heard of Logic, or Geometry, or Arithmetic being 
proved experimentally? It is indeed by the application 
of theſe that Experiments are rendered uſeful ; that they 
are aſſumed into Philoſophy, and in ſome degree made 
_ a part of it, being otherwiſe nothing, better than puerile 


amuſements. But that theſe Sciences themſelves ſhould 
depend upon the Subjects, on which they work, is, as 
if the Marble were to faſhion the Chizzle, and not the 


Chizzle the Marble, 
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ex e of thoſe Objects, | but becauſe TT , 
they cannot ſubſiſt, without their me- 
diate Preſence. Hence therefore it is, that 
there can be no Senſation of either Paſt or 
Future, and conſequently had the Soul no 
other Faculties, than the Senſes, it never 


Oy Gale eo nes 


- Bur happily for us we are not deſerted 
: here. We have in the firſt place a Faculty, 
1. called IMAGINAT10N or Fancy, which 
S  -_ -- ----: however as to its energies it may be ſub- 
3 ſequent to Senſe, yet is truly prior to it 
1 both in dignity and uſe, Tris it is which 
5 retains the fleeting Forms of things, when 

Things themſelves are gone, and all Sen- 

ation at an end. 


| | THAT this Faculty, kawever connetted Bf 
| with Senſe, is {till perfectly different, may | 


| (8) See before, p. 105. See allo, p. 112. Note (f). 
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be ſeen "NE hence. We have an Imart- 
nation of things, that are gone and ex- 
tin& ; but no ſuch things can be made 
objects of Senſation. We have an eaſy 
command over the Objects of our Imagi- 
nation, and can call them forth in almoſt 
what manner we pleaſe; - but our Senſa- : 
tons are neceſſary, when their Objects are 
preſent, nor can we controul them, but 


by removing either the Objects, or our- 
ſelves . 


As 


ä * 8 „ * —— _ 
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Ch. 1 
e 


() Beſides the diſtinguiſning of SENSATION from 


IMAGINATION, there are two other Faculties of the 


Soul, which from their nearer alliance ought carefully 


to be diſtinguiſhed from it, and theſe are MNHMH, 
and AA MEMORx, and RECOLLEC= 


TION, 


When we view ſome reh of ſenſation -enoled within 
us, without thinking of its riſe, or referring it to any ſen- 
Able Objeth, this is PHANSY or IMAGINATION. 


When we view ſome ſuch rel: , and refer it withal to 


gr eas this 1 18 Mme. 


that ſenſible Object, which in time paſt was its cauſe and 
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. tO its 


HERMBES. 


%. 


As Us Wax would not ls adequate 


buſineſs of Signature, had it not a 


Power to retain, as well as to receive; the 
ſame holds of the Sour, with reſpect to 
— and Imagination. SENSE is its re- 


ceßtive 


| Laſtly the Road, which leads 10 3 | 


of Ideas, however counec ed, whether rationally or caſually, 


this is RECoLLECTION. I have added cofuall „ as well 
as rationally, becauſe a caſual. connection is often ſuf- 
ficient. Thus from ſeeing a Garment, I think of its 
_ Owner; thence of his Habitation ; thence of Woods; 
thence of Timber ; thence of Skips, e, Ad- | 


murals, Sc. 


If the Diſtinction between 3 and Phanß⸗ be not 


ſufficiently underſtocd, it may be illuſtrated by being 
compared to the view of a Portrait. When we con- 
template a Portrait, without thinking of whom it is the 
Portrait, ſuch Contemplation is analogous to PRAN- 
sy. When we view kit zuith reference to the Original, 
whom it repreſents, ſuch Contemplation 3 is analogous to 


MEMORY. 


We may g TO further, [MAGINATION or PHANSY 
may exhibit (after a manner) even things that are to 
come, It is here that Hope and Fear paint all their plea- 
fant, and all their painful Pictures of Futurity. But 


M EMORY is conlined i in the ſtricteſt manner te the paſt. 


What 
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ceptive Power; IMAGINATION, its re- Ch. IV. 


rentive. Had it Senſe without Imagi- 


nation, it would not be as Wax, but as 
Water, where tho' all Impreſſions may 
5 YE inſtantly made, yet as ſoon as made 
they are as inſtantly loſt. 


Tus then, from a VIeW of the two 


Powers taken together, we may call 
SENSE (if we pleaſe) a kind of tranſient 
Imagination ; ; and IMAGINATION on the 
contrary a kind of permanent Senſe 2 „ 


Now 


Wes What we have ſaid, may ſuffice for our preſent pur= _ 
poſe. He that would learn more, may conſult Ar:i/tot. 
die Animd, L. III. c. 3, +: and his Treatiſe de Mem. of 


Remini „ 
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Ch. Iv. Now as our Feet in vain venture to 


—— walk upon the River, till the Froſt bind 
the Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 
face; ſo does the Sour in vain ſeek. to 
exert its higher Powers, the Powers I 
mean of REAsoN and INTELLECT, till 
IMaciINATION firſt fix the fluency of 

SensE, and thus provide a proper Baſis 
for the 1 of its Higher 1 


Arran | 


urs, © % 11 luflans 2 nadir Ele ura 


T0 T0 Na IHNH, 50 Tov rob Go TUTOV, 


 ÞANTAZIAN xa\zowv. Now what PHANSY or 
IMAGINATION 7s, wwe may explain as follows. We may 
conceive to be formed within us, from the operations of our 
Senſes about ſenſible Subjects, ſome Impreſſion (as it were) 
or Picture in our original Senſorium, being a relict of. that 
motion cauſed within us by the external object; a relict, 
which when the external object is no longer preſent, remains 
and is ſtill preſerved, being as it were its Image, and which, 


by being thus preſerved, becomes the cauſe of our having 


Memory. Niowſuch a ſort of relict and (as it were) Im- 
preſſion they call PHansy or IMAGINATION. Alx. 


Hphrod, de Anima, p. 135. by Eat. Ald. 
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| 
f 
1 


hag. 


Arn this manner, in the alemirable Ch. IV. 


telle& begins thus, may be perhaps a 


queſtion 3 ; eſpecially if there be any one 
of a nature more divine, to which“ Inten- 
* ſion and Remiſſion and mere Capacity 
ee are unknown (e). But not to digreſs. 


Ir 


—__— 


0 aan : „ 


(e) See p. 162. The Life, Energy, or Manner of 
Man's Exiſtence is not a little different from that of 
the DEirYV. THE LIFE or MAN has its Eſſence in 


*r Morin. 


Oeconomy of the Whole, are Natures— 
e ſubſervient to the high- | 
Were there no 7. hings external, the 
3 could not operate ; ; Were there n9 
Senſations, the Imagination could not ope- 
rate; and Were there no Imagination, there 
could be neither Reaſoning nor Intellection, 
ſuch at leaſt as they are found in Man, 
| where they have their Intenſions and Re- 
miſſions in alternate ſucceſſion, and are 
at firſt nothing better, than a mere Ca- 
PACITY or PowER. Whether every In- 
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8 that THE HUMAN Mixp firſt works, and 
. by 


HE R M E s. 
TT is then e on theſe permanent Phantaſins 


* 


_ Mor1on. This is not ably true with reſpedl to that - 
Jower and ſubordinate Life, which he ſhares in com- 
mon with Vegetables, and which can no longer ſubſiſt 


than while the Fluids circulate, but it is likewiſe true in 


that Life, which is peculiar to him as Man. Objects 
from without fir? move our faculties, and thence we 

move of ourſelves either to Practice or Contemplation. 

But the LIFE or ExlSTENCE of Gor (as far as we can 
conjecture upon fo tranſcendent a Subject) is not only 
complete throughout Eternity, but complete in every 
Inſtant, and is for that reaſon IMMUTABLE : and SPE“ 


RIOR TO ALL MoTION. 


It is to this diſtinction mat Ar Jha alludes, when 
he tells us -O Yap (ÞOvOY XIV TEWS £549 en, eO 
2 dαhs⁰αHͤ g 505 noovn NH 85 veel , 1 & Wee 
oel beraten bY N Yound, KaATHK TOY Yτπẽ ͥ—'' ᷣ ͥ qM , 
d vorne iar ru e ref Yap Gu) ewnros her AboAeg 
© woerngès, h 1 Quois 1 deopuivn preraborns* 8 Yao 
4 i o emieitns. For there is not only an Energy 


of MoT1oN, but of IMMOBILITY 3 ; and PLEASURE er 


Felicity exiſts rather in REs'T than in MoTloN, 


Change of all things being ſweet (according to the Pact 1 


foe: a pr — of Pravny in thoſe who believe — 
75 1 in 
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by an Energy as ſpontaneous and familiar Ch. Iv. 
to its Nature, as the ſeeing of Colour i 18 — 


familiar to the Eye, it diſcerns at once 


what 


in the fame n manner as the bad man is one fickle and change- 
able, fo is that Nature bad that requireth Variety, in as 
much as ſuch Nature is neither fumple nor even, Eth. 


Nicom. VII. 5 & Ethic. Eudem. VI. ſub. Jo. 


It is to this UNALTERABLE. Nature OF THE | 
Derry that Boethius FOE, when he fays in thoſe ele- 


un verſes, . 


8 — ab 2 2 


Ire jubes STABILISQUE MANENS das cuncle 


Mover "A 


e this Toh peintighe of Leet . u. may beds: 


rived ſome of the nobleſt of the Divine Attributes; ſuch. 
as that of ImpassIve, INCORRUPTIBLE, INCoRPo- | 
REAL, &c. Vide Ariſtot. Phyſic. VIII. Metaphyſ. 


XIV. c. 6, 7, 9. 10. Edit. Du Val. See alſo Vol. I. 


of theſe Treatiſes, p. 262 to 266—alſo p. 295, where : 
the Verſes of Boethius are quoted at length. 


It muſt be remembered however, that tho' we are not 


Gods, yet as rational Beings we have within us ſome- 
thing Divine, and that the more we can become ſupe- 


rior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and - 
place our welfare in that Good, Which! is immutable, 


per- 
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Ch. IV. what! in MANY is ONE ; what i in things 
— DISSIMILAR and DIFFERENT SIMILAR 


and t the s SAME < EF By this it comes to 
behold i 


— — a= 5 = 4 * een — q Pf Ms. 3" * TY . ; . >, EY 7 7 _ v4 , W 


permanent, and rational, the higher we ſhall advance in 


real Happineſs and Wiſdom. This i is. (as an antient 
VUriter ſays) — Opaoiwoss * 1 Oc Xa&TH% TO Ouvero, th - 
3 becoming like to Gop, as for as in our Power. |  Fors whe. 


75 Net vt s gie © llaxagę S. 7016 bY 2. eiae, 


ig dc oppo T6 e TOIQUTNS t,] VION he 
For to THE Gops (as ſays another antient) the whole of 
Life is one continued happineſs ; but to MN, it is ſo far 
happy, as it riſes to the reſemblance of ſo divine an Ener. 
See Plat. in Thewtet, 41. Eth. X. 8. 


Cf) This CONNECTIVE Acer af the Soul, by 


which i it views ONE IN MANY, is perhaps one of the 


principal Acts of its moſt excellent Part, It is this re- 
moves that impenetrable miſt, which renders Objects of 
Intelligence inviſible to lower faculties. Were it not for 


this, even the ſenſible World (with the help of all our 


Senſations) would appear as unconnected, as the words 
of an Index. It is certainly not the Figure alone, nor 
the Touch alone, nor the Odour alone, that makes 


the Roſe, but it is made up of all theſe, and other at- 


tributes UNITED; not an wn#nown Conſtitution of in- 
ſenſible Parts, but a known Conſtitution of ſenſible Parts, 


unleſs we chuſe to extirpate t the poſſibility of 2 
Knowledge. 
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' behold a kind of fuperior Objects; a new ch. IV. 
Race of Perceptions, n more e comprehenſive * — 


than 


WIA then perceives this CantrrruaiOng or 


Ufo ?—Can it be any of the Senſes ?—No one of 
| theſe, we know, can paſs the limits of its own pro- 
| vince. Were the Smell to perceive the union of the 
Odour and the Figure, it would not only be Smell, 
but it would be Sight alſo. It is the ſame in other in- 
ſtances. We mult neceſſarily therefore recur to ſome 
HIGHER COLLECTIVE POWER, to give us a proſpect 
of Nature, even in theſe her ſubordinate Mpoles, much 
more in that compreſenſeve Whale, whoſe Sympathy is 
a univerſal, and of which theſe ſmaller VI hours are al no 5 
more than Parts. „ 


But no 5 is this collecting, and (if J may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) this unifying Power more con- 


ſpicuous, than in the ſubjects of puRE TRUTH. By 
virtue of this power the Mind views One general Idea, 
in many Individuals; One Propoſition in many general - 
Ideas; One Syllogiſm in many Propoſitions ; till at length, 
5 by properly repeating and connecting Syllogiſm with 


Fyllogiſm, it aſcend into thoſe bright and nu regions of 
SCIENCE, 


Quas neque concut! unt vent], neque nubila nimbis 


ns Ke, Luer. ; 
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Ch. IV. than thoſe of Senſe ; -2 "Rae of 8 


e tions, each one KY whigh may be found tire 
and 


not ſubſiſt, but by bringing Terms and Propoſitions 


Species of KNOWLEDGE. See p. 3- 250. 


en le of ſuch, as hear the ſounds, without know- 


is ONE Truth, and not we or many Truths, 1 believe 


Portions of little and little at a time. When the firſt 
Word is preſent, all the ſubſequent are abſent ; when 


when any of the middle Words are preſent, then are 
there ſome abſent, as well of one fort as the other. 


Remainder : as much FD not (to Senſation. at leaſt) as 


Even e Truths wad; negative Concluſions « can- 


together, ſo neceſſary is this UNITING Power to every 


Je that would better comprehend the diſtinction be- 

a _ tween SENSITIVE PERCEPTION, and INTELLEC= 
TIVE, may obſerve that, when a Truth is ſpoken, it 
is Heard by our Ears, and wnder/tood by our Minds. 
That theſe two Acts are different, is plain, from the 


ing the language. But to ſhew their difference ſtill 
ſtronger, let us ſuppoſe them to concur in the ſame 
Man, who ſhall both hear and underſtand the Truth 
| propoſed. Let the Truth be for example, The Angles. 
7 of a Triangle are equal to two right Angles, That this 


none will deny. Let me aſk then, in what manner 


does this Truth become perceptible (if at all) to SEN 
 $ATION ?—The Anſwer is obvious; it is by ſucceſſive 


the laſt Word is preſent, all the previous are abſent ; 


No more exiſts at once than a ſingle Syllable, and the | 
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and whole in the ſe | harate ie of an Ch. IV. 
infinite and fleeting Multitude, without de- 


1 $ | 


—— — A. O — 


tho' it never had been, or never was to be. And ſo 


much for the perception of SEN SE, than which we ſee 


nothing can be more diſ/pated, fleeting, and detached. 


And is that of the Minp ſimilar ? Admit it, and 


| 365 


what follows ?—lt follows, that ane Mind would no 


more recognize one | ruti, by recognizing its Terms 


 fucceſſroely and apart, than zany diltant Minds would 


recognize it, were it diſtributed among them, a dif- 


ferent part to each. The caſe is, every TRUTH is 
Ox, tho' its TERMS are MANY. It is in no reſpect | 
true by parts at a time, but it is true of neceſſity at 


once and in an inſtant.—What Powers therefore re- 
cognize this OxEN ESG or UNIT Y!. Where even 


does it reſide, or what makes it? — Shall we anſwer 
with the Stagirite, Te o: EN IOIOTN 12710 @ 
NOTE *xa5o —lf this be allowed, it ſhould ſeem, 


where SENSATION and INTELLECTION appear to 


c. 


If we conſider the Radii of a Circle, we ſhall find 
at the Circumference that they are MANY; at the 
Center that they are NE. Let us then ſuppoſe SENSE 
and Mixp to view the ſame Radii, only let Senſe 
view them at the Circumference, Mind at the Center; 
and 


- concur, that Senſation was of MAN, Intellection was 
of Ox; that Senſion was temporary, diviſible and 
ſucceſſi we ; Intellection, e indiviſible, and at 
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Ch. IV. parting from the unity and permanence f 
g ts oon nature. 8 ] 
and hence we may conceive, how, theſe Powers differ, 5 
even v where they e appear to NETS: in e * 
of the ſame object. 5 
4 


TT here is anoTuer Acr or THE Min, the 
very reverſe of that here mentioned; an AQ, by 
which it perceives not one in many, but MANY IN 
ONE. This is that mental Separation, of which we 
have given ſome account in the firſt Chapter of this 
Book; that Reſolution or Analyſis which enables us 
to inveſtigate the Cauſes, and Principles, and Elements of 
things. It is by Virtue of this, that we are enabled 
to abſtract any particular Attribute, and make it by 
itſelf the Subject of philoſophical Contemplation. 
Were it not for this, it would be difficult for particu- 
lar Sciences to exiſt; becauſe otherwiſe they would be 
as much blended, as the ſeveral Attributes of ſenſible 
Subſtances. How, for example, could there be ſuch 
a Science as Optics, were we neceſſitated to contem- 
plate Colour concreted with Figure, two Attributes, 
which the Eye can never view, but aſſociated? I men- 
tion not a multitude of other ſenſible qualities, ſome 
of which {till preſent themſelves, whenever we look on 
any coloured Body. — — 


Thoſe 
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Aub s we ſee the Proceſs by which Ch. IV. 


we arrive at GENERAL IDEas ; for the 


Per- 


4 - x . "IF I) "IS — * — 
— —_ _ 


—— 
* 2 


Thoſe two noble Sciences, ARITHMETIC and 
 GeoMETRY, would have no Baſis to ſtand on, were 
it not for this ſeparative Power. They are both con- 


verſant about QUANTITY; Geometry about CoNTI- 


NUOUS Quantity, Arithmetic about DiscrReTE. Ex- 
' TENSION is eſſential to continuous Quantity; Mo- 
NaADs, or UniTs, to Diſcrete. By ſeparating from 
the infinite Individuals, with which we are ſurrounded, 


e | 


thoſe infinite Accidents, by which they are all dwer/i- 


ſubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothing but its 


ger) we atrive at that pure and unmixed MAGNITUDE, 
the contemplation of whoſe properties makes the Sci- 


ence of Geometry. 


By the ſame anahjtical or 1 Power, we inveſ- 


tigate DEFINITIONS of all kinds, each one of which is 


4 A Word, as the ſame Word i is an inveloped De- 
finition, 


To conclude—INx ComposiTIoN AND Diy1stoN 


_ CONSISTS. THE WHOLE or SCIENCE, CoMPosI- 


To 


fied, we leave nothing but thoſe $1MPLE and PER— 
 FECTLY SIMILAR UNITS, which being combined 
make NUMBER, and are the Subject of ARITHME- 
Tic. Again, by ſeparating from Body every poſſible 


triple Extenſion of Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, ( of 8 
which were it to be deprived, it would be Body no lon- 
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23568 N HE RME S. 
„ Ch. IV. Perceptions here mentioned are in fact no 
other. In theſe too we perceive the ob- 

| jects of Sciznct and REAL KNOWLEDGE, 
| which can by no means be, but of that 
( = which 7 15 general, ond de efinite, and ] fixt (s). 
i" Here 


TION MAKING AFFIRMATIVE TRUTH, AND 
SHEWING US THINGS UNDER THEIR SIMILARI- 
TIES AND IDENTITIES; DrivrsfoN MAKING NE- 
 GaTIVE TRUTH, AND PRESENTING THEM ro 
us UNDER THEIR DISSIMILARITIES AND DiveR- 
SITES. | 


f And here, by the way, there occurs a Queſtion.— 
If all Wiſdom be Science, and it be the buſineſs of 
Science as well to compound as to ſeparate, may we not 
ſay that thoſe Philoſophers took Half of Wiſdom for the 
l hole, who diſtinguiſhed it from Wit, as if WisDoM 
only ſeparated, and WIr only brought together? Vet 
ſo held the Philoſopher of Malinſbury, and the Author 
of the Eſjay on the Human Underſtanding, 


60 The very Etymologies of the Words EUI- 
THM, ScIENTi1A, and UNDERSTANDING, may 
ſerve in ſome degree to ſhew the nature of theſe 
Faculties, as well as of thoſe Beings, their true and 

proper Objects. EILNILTHMH para, Nin To 
"on TT 9 bg THY e Gym vhs, 
| T5 
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Here too even Individuals, however of Ch. IV. 
rhemſelves unknowable, become objects 0 
Knowledge, 


888 


* 


5 rig Goęigſas 2 leerabehds Tov ber ul d yer” 
1 va ig αẽƷ,eel TE αh⁰ͥ D I ανEE , KOTA > 
iveras* SCIENCE (ENIETHMH) pas its name from 
bringing us (ENII ETAEIN) ro soME STOP and 


BounDARY of things, taking us away from the unbounded 


Niem. Epit. Logic. p 21. 


nature and mutability of Particulars ; for it 2s converſant. 
about Subjects, that are general, and invariable, Niceph. 


This Etymology given by ee ad 1 be-. 


fore him adopted by the Peripatetics, came originally 
from Plato, as may be ſeen in the following account of 


it from his Cratylas. In this Dialogue Secrates, having 


firſt (according to the Heraclitean Philoſophy, which 


Cratylus favoured) etymologized a a multitude of Words 


with a view to that Flaw and loin MAlation, ſup- 
poſed by Heraclitus to run thro” "all things, at length 
changes his Syſtem, and begins to etymologize from 
another, which ſuppoſed ſomething in nature to be per- 


manent and fixed. On this principle he thus proceeds 
—Lx0Twptv On, üg Gr dvaunuciures WEwrOY [ty 


% M jt) Nov toixe Cnacdiver T6 ors ISTHEIN 


ui EIII org Teaypoct Thy Uv, N dr. TVWTER> 
Piorras, La 15 conſe ider then (fays he) fome ef the very 
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Ch. IV. Knowledge, as far as their nature will per- 


mit. 5 or then only may any Particular 


AC 


— 


m— 


- Wards REN, ex ned; N in the US 1 PS the 2 
ScikxcE; how difputable is this (as to its former Ety- 


mology) how much more naturally does it appear to fignt- 
H that IT STOPS THE SOUL AT THINGS, than that 


1 is carried about with them, Plat, 8 p. 4 37. Edit. 


The iſputable 8 to which he bete 1 


was a ſtrange one of his own making in the former 
part of the Dialogue, adapted to the flowing Syſtem, 
of Heraclitus there mentioned. According to this no- 
tion, he had derived EHISTHMH from Zrechat and 


piveiv, as if it #ept along with things, by perpetually 


following them in their motions. | See Plato as before, 
p. 412. 8 


As to SCIENTIA, we are indebted to Sale for the 1 


following ingenious Etymology. | RATIOCINATIO, 


motus quidam eft : SCIENTIA, quies : unde et mers tum 
apud Gracos, tum etiam noſtrum.. Tags To EIII 12. 
TATOAI, ENIIZTHMH, Siſlitur enim mentis agitatio, 
et fit fpectes in animo. Sic Latinum SCIENTIA, 674 7 
vero EXEEIE TOY ONTOE. Nam Latini, quod no- 


men entis Jumplex ab uſu atjecerunt atque repudiarunt, om- 


nibus activis nen idem adjunxerunt. Audiens, &x2wv 


wv. Sciens, Nav dv. Leal. in Theophr. de Crus 


Plant. Lib. I. p. 17. 


4 | | The 


R —— — 
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be faid to be known, when by aſſerting it Ch. IV. 
to be a Man, or an Animal, or the like, © 
we 


— 3 


— — — rr 1 


— ** ge fy OR 
— I IO OE Cn = 
ER Ta 


— 


The Engliſh Word, "UnpaneragmNG, means 


not ſo properly Knowledge, as that Faculty of the St. | 
where Knowledge reſides. W hy may we not then — 
imagine, that the framers of this Word intended to te: 
preſent it as a kind of firm Baſis, on which the fir 
Structure of Sciences was to reſt, and which was fup- * - |} 
poſed to STAND UNDER them, as their immovcable | 1 
Support? 5 1 5 \ 
Whatever may be faid of theſe nen A | 
ther they are true or falſe, they at leaſt. prove their | 
Authors to have conſidered SCIENCE and UNDER- | 4 


STANDING, not as fleeting powers of Perception, like __ 
Senſe, but rather as ſtead), permanent, and durable | 
CoMPREHENSIONS. But if fo, we muſt ſomewhere 

or other find for them certain feady, permanent, and 
durable Ox jxcis; ſince if PERCEPTION OF ANT 19 
KIND BE DIFFERENT FROM THE THING PER= _ tt 
CEIVED, (whether it perceive ſtraight as crooked, or 
crooked as ſtraight; the moving as fixed, or the fixed 
as moving) such PERCEPTION MUST OF NECE SSI | 
TV BE ERRONEOUS AND FALSE. The following paſ- | 

ſage from a Greet Platonic (whom we ſhall quote again = 
hereafter) ſeems on the preſent occaſion not without | 

its weight—E: irs u angrberiga Th; dice, 


ty Av % n ο Tay ao) nry. Tf there 9 — iq 
5 3 A RN OW- : U 


"972. 


HERMES. 


ll Ch. IV. we refer i it to ſome ſuch comprebenſtoe, of 


Os Idea. 


Now i it is of theſe COMPREHENSIVE and 5 


55 PERMANENTIDEAS, THE GENUINEPER- 
CEPTIONS or PURE Minp, that WoRDs | 
of all Languages, however different, are 
the SYMBOLS. And hence i it is, that as 
| the PERCEPTIONS include, ſo do theſe their ; 


SyMB01.s 


A KNowLEDGE more accurate than SENSATION ; there | 
muſt be certain OBJECTS of l Knowledge MORE TRUE 


THAN OBJECTS OF SENSE.” 


The following then are Queſtions worth canli r- 


ing, M bat theſe Objects are here they reſide?— 


And how they are to be diſcovered ?—Not by experi- 


mental Philfephy it is plain; for that meddles with no- 


thing, but what is tangible, corporeal, and mutable — | 


nor even by the more refined and rational ſpeculation 
of Mathematics; for this, at its very commencement, 
takes ſuch Objects for granted. We can only add, 
_ that they raſile in our own Mi xps, (and who, that has 
never looked there, can affirm they do not?) then will 


the advice of the Satiriſt be no ways improper, 


e— EC Te N ' ESIVERIS EXTRA. 
Perf. 
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| SyMBoLs. expreſs, not this or that ſet of Ch. IV. 
Particulars only, but all indifferently, as — 


they happen to occur. Were therefore the 


Inhabitants of Sa/ybury to be transferred | 
to Tork, tho” new particular objects would 


appear on every fide, they would ſtill no 


more want a new Language to explain 
2 themſelves, than they would want new 
Minds to comprehend what they beheld. 
All indeed, that they would want, would 
be the local proper Names; which Names, 
as we have ſaid already *, are hardly a part 
of Language, but muſt equally be learnt 
both by learned and unlearned, as often 


8 as they chang ge the place of their abode. 


1 Tis upon the ſame principles we may 5 


perceive the reaſon, why the dead Lan- 


guages (as we call them) are nw intelli- 


gible ; and why the Language of modern 


England is able to deſcribe antient Rome; 


B b 3 and 


— 


*. Sup. p. 345, 346. 


3" 
| A. Iv. and that of ontient Rome copdeſribe moderk 
England (b). But'of theſe matters we 


HERMES. 


haye ſpaxen. before. 


x* „ Axp now being viewed: the 


Proceſs, by which We acquire general Ideas, 
let us begin anew from other Principles, 
and try to diſcover (if we can prove ſo 


fortunate) whence it is that theſe Ideas ori- 


ginally come. If we can ſucceed here, we 


may diſcern perhaps, <what Find of Beings 


they are, for this at preſent appears ſome- 
what obſcure. 


117 


. (9) As far as Human Nature, and the primary Genera 


both of Subſiance and Accident are the ſame in all places, 
and have beer ſo thro? all ages: ſo far all Languages 
' ſhare one common IpexnTITY. As far as peculiar ſpe- 


Fes of Subſtance occur in different regions; and much 
more, as far as the poſitive Inſtitutions of religious and civil 
Politics are every where different; ſo far each Language 


has its peculiar DrvErsITY. To the Cauſes of Di- 


verſe ity here mentioned, may be added the diſtinguiſping 


* Charatter and Genius of every Nation, concermag. which 
We ſhall ipeak hereafter, 


Book THE THIRD, 
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FS us ſuppoſe any man to look for C Ch. IV. 
the firſt time upon ſome Work of Art, as 
for example upon a Clock, and having | 
ſufficiently viewed it, at length to Jopart, 
Would he not retain, when abſent, an Idea 

of what he had ſeen And what is it, 29 
retain ſuch Idea 1. 15 70 have a FRM 


INTERNAL correſpondent to T THE EXTER= 


NAL; only with this difference, that the 
* Internal Form is devoid of the Matter; the 
External is united with it, being ſeen in 


the metal, the wood, and the like. 


Now if we ſuppoſe this Spectator to 
view many fuch Machines, and not ſimply 
to view, but to conſider every part of 
them, ſo as to comprehend how theſe parts 
all operate to one End, he might be then 


ſaid to poſſeſs a kind of INTELLIGIBLE 
Form, by which he would not only un- 


derſtand, and know the Clocks, which he 
had ſeen already, but every Work alſo of 


- UKs Sort, which he a lee hereafter ,— 


B b + Should 
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270 H E R M 8 5 
Ch. Iv. Should i it be aſked 95 which of theſe F "or ms. 
— « 15 prior, the External and Sens ble, or 
708 the Internal and Intelligible ; the An- by 
ſwer is obvious, that the Prior 10 tHe Sen- 


Air. 5 5 = 


Tus then we ſee, THER ARE IN- 5 
TELLIGIBIE Fok nis, WHICH TO THE 
_ SENSIBLE ARE SUBSEQUENT. | 


they farther Rill—If theſe Machines 8 

| 3 the Work not of Chance, but. of . 
| an Artiſt, they muſt be the Work of one, 

LR who knew what he Was about. And what: LL 
„ to work, and know what one 1s about ? 0 
— 2 is to have an Idea of what one is 
doing; to poſſeſs a FORM INTERNAL, Cor- 
reſponding to the EXTERNAL), to which ex- 
ternal it ſerves for an EXEMPLAR or Ak- 
CHETYPE., | 


Hanz then we have Ax INTELLIGI- 
BLE FoRM, WHICH IS PRIOR To THE 
; SENSIBLE For; which, being ara prior 
: — 2 


. 


Folk 
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as + wells In dignity as as in time, can no more e be- Ch. IV, 


Tz 


| Taos then, with reſpect to Works of 
An, we may perceive, if we attend, A 


TRIPLE ORDER oF FORMS ; one Order, 


intelligible and previous to theſe Works 3 a 
ſecond Order, ſenſible and concomitant ; and 


_— third again, intelligible and ſubſequent. 


After the firſt of theſe Orders the Maker 
may be ſaid to work ; thro' the ſecond, 
the Works themſelves ex , and are what 
they are; and in the third they become 
805 enge as mere Objects of Contempla- 
tion. To make theſe Forms by different 
Names more eaſy to be underſtood; the 
Arſt may be called Tye Max's Four; EY 
the ſecond, that of THE SusJecT; and the | 


third, that of THE CoNTEMPLATOR, 


Lr us paſs from DEER to Works of 


NaTure. Let us imagine ourſelves 
viewing ſome diverſified Proſpet ; * 
* Plain, for example, ſpacious and fer- 


* tile; 


come e ſubſequent, than Caufe can to Efed. 8 


— I Ln IT? 


— 


HERMES. 


Ch. IN. * « tile; a river winding thro” it; by the 
— cc banks of that Iver, men walking and | 
d cattle grazing ; the view terminated 
„with diſtant hills, ſome Sager, and 
40 ſome covered with wood.” Here 8 
is plain we have plenty of Fonte * A- 
TURAL, And could any one quit ſo fair 
a Sight, and retain no traces of what he 
had beheld ?—And what is it, Zo. retain 
traces of what one has beheld t is to 
bave certain FoRMSO INTERNAL correſ= 
andent to the EXTERNAL, and reſem- 
bling them in every thing, except the 
5 merged i in Matter. And thus, thro 
the ſame retentive and collective Powers, 
0 the Mind becomes frau ght with Forms na- 
tural, as before with Forms art: Hcial.— 
Should it be aſked, which 97 theſe natu- 
LL ral E orms are prior, the External ones 
cc viewed by the Senſes, or the Internal ex 
v6 Hing i in the Mind? the Anſwer i is ob- 
vious, that the cad are the External. 


. 


Boox Tre Tulip. 


En US 5 therefore i in Nava, as well as | 


SUBSEQUENT, | Hence then we ſee the 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Ni 


ft i in INTELLECTU quod non prius fuit in 
Sens; an Axiom, which we muſt own 
to be ſo far allowable, as it reſpects the 


Ideas UE a mere Contenplacor. 


Bur to proceed ſomewhat 6 


natural Productions made BY CHANCE, or 
BY DESIGN ?—Let us admit by Defign, 
not to lengthen our inquiry. They are 
certainly“ more exquiſite than any Works 
of ART, and yet theſe we cannot bring 


ourſelves to ſuppoſe made by Chance,— 


_ Admit it, and what follows? Ve muſt of 
neceſſity admit a MIND alſo, becauſe Dx rox 


implies MIND, wherever it is to be found. 
—Allowing therefore this, what do we 


mean _ 


—_—_—— N oy a TOR 2 — * 


lt. de Part, Animal, L. I. c. 1. 
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Ch. Iv. 
in ART, THERE ARE INTELLIGIBLE © 
Fokus, WHICH To THE SENSIBLE ARE 


\ ; *, , . . 
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W HER ME üs. 
Ch. IV. mean by the Term, Minp We mean 
"xm cnet ” ſomething, which, when it acts, knows what 


it is going to do; ſomething ftored with Ideas 


of its intended Works, agreeably to which 


- Ideas they. W. orks are fa ſhioned. 


Tas fach EXEMPLARS, PATTERNS, 


Forms, Ivzas (call them as you pleaſe) 2» 


muſt of neceff ity be, requires no proving, 


but follows of courſe, if we admit the 


Cauſe of Nature to be A Minp, as above 
mentioned. For take away theſe, and 


what a Mind do we leave without them? 


CHANCE ſurely 1 is as knowing, as MIND 
WITHOUT. IDEAS; or rather MIxD 
WITHOUT Teas is no leſs blind than 
Cuaxcz. e 


T HE Nav of theſe Ipzas is ; not dic : 


cult to explain, if we once come to allow 


a poſſibility of their Exiſtence. That they 5 


are exquiſitely Beauti iful, various, and or- 


derly, i is evident from the exquiſite Beauty, 


Variety, and nner ſeen in natural Sub- 


— 


ſtances, 


Boox THE TuIRD. 


£ flances, which are but their Copies or Pir- Ch. Iv. 
ture. That they are mental is plain, Qs e 


* bey are of the Effence of Mrxp, and con- 


| ſequently no Obj ects to any of the Senſes, 


nor therefore circumſcribed either by 


Time, or- Place. 915 


* NV. 


. deb on this eylte, we. have iz 
8 Plenty of Pons INTELLIGIBLE, WHICH = 
ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL FoRMs 
| SENSIBL E. Here too we ſee that NATURE 
is not defective in her TRIPLE ORDER, 
having (like Art) her FoxMs PREVIOUS, 


HER 'ConcoMITANT, and HER-OUBSE= 
. 


* ** —— wo : "ee W 1 = A WY. _——_ © ee. SP... * : : : ee g _ —— 


(i) Simplicius, in his commentary upon the Predica- 


; ments, calls the 575, Order of theſe intelligible Forms, 

* 9 171 Lebigtuc, theſe Previous to Participation, 

: and at other times, 4 nene xowerhs, the cane. 
Univerſality or Samenefs ; the ſecond Order he calls Tx 
ev pucbefu, thoſe which exit in Participation, that is, 


thoſe merged in Matter ; and at other times, he calls 


them 1 #&TATETAY ivy xomGoTHhS the ſubordinate Univer- 


_ fality or ne a of the third Order he 25 


that 
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3 Ch. IV. TAT ti; Previous may be ut & 
Il! . caſted is plain, becauſe are efentially : 
Fro . 
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that they . as 3 Südebes of their FT 
but that—ntic e-PEAGITES G urd iy TOS WpeTIOnts fv- 
volcigj xa ear ort Hat, We ourſelves abſtrafting 
them in our on Imaginations, have given them by ſuch ab- 
atlion am exiſtence as of themſelves. Simp. in Prædic. 
p. 17. In another place he ſays, in a language ſome- 
what myſterious, yet ſtill conformable to the ſame 
i dockrine—- Marore 2 By elbe anion T6 lend, To pay. 
a . 15er Tay xh * n % dir THIS % &UTOIC 0 
vernros, nana Thy la £2uTs Quo; Wowep Y ng Nas 
rent: XETE THY wen gn ud regen E 
si T6 Ke, T0 A R di volt Ae dec 8 
a i e 0 ivurdy oy ere dt, T0 wv 
r METER LG raving 7 EQarpiotus oͤpical evo, 
de tpoyrvlg 4 Perhaps therefore we muſt © admit a 
TRIPLE. ORDER OF WHAT 18s UNIVERSAL AND 
THE SAME; that of the firſt Order, tranſcendent and 5 : 


perior to Particulars, which thro its umform na ture 5 


cauſe of that Sameneſs exiſting i in them, as thro" its multi- 
form pre-conception it is the cauſe of their Diverſi ity—that 
of the ſecond Order, what is infuſed from the firſt univerſal 
Cauſe into the various Species of Beings, and which has its 

| exi iſtence in thoſe ſeveral Species that of the third Oraer, 
what ſubſifts by abftra#tion 1 in our oton Underflandings, being 


3 of. ſubſequent origin to the other two. Ibid. p. 21. = 
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prive to all things elſe. The wHoLE VISI- Ch. IV. 
LE r Won rp erhibits nothing more, than — 


" 

[LS | : 

i 

i” 

| M 
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To ee we ſhall add the two — ks. „ 1 ö 
tions from Amnmonius and Nicephorus Blemmides, n 4 
we have ventured to tranſcribe, without regard to their "Vi 
_ uncommon length, as they fo fully eſtabliſh the Doc- 4 


trine here advanced, and the works of theſe Authors are 
95 not eaſy to be procured. | - 
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| | | Ch. IV. ſo many paſſing Pictures of theſe mw 


Arcbetypes. Nayt thro theſe i it attains even 
| Aa Sem- 
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5 5 4g rng Ang. Seagate. dt T5 NATE {45605 
dub, ors Wyre; 79 auto dog Ts avteyrs ixpov, 
(ws ins 72 v5egov ihrs, x, Fraoaiivs ra xn, 
aveuatup)ez avro iv Th Ee xy Ayera: Taro 
ENI TOIE HOAAOIE, your pert rd we, 
70 deeęoy tie. Intelligatur annulus, qui alicujus, ut- 
pate Achillis, imaginem inſculptam habeat : mult inſuper 
cere ſint, et ab annulo imprimantur e veniat deinde quiſ- 

| piam, videatque ceras omnes unius annuli impreſfione for- 
matas, annulique impreſſionem in mente contineat : figillum 
annulo inſculptum, Ax TE MULTA dicetur: in cerulis 
impreſſum, in MULTIS : quod vero in illius, qui lo e- 
nerat intel gentid remanſerit, POST BYLF As et Poſer 
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BE. Semblance of Immortality, and con- Ch. IV. 
5 tinues Reo 
i Pins if penition dicetur. | * in generibus et formis ntelli= | 
-gendum cenſeo : etenim ille optimus procreator mundi Deus, alt 
4 omniuni rerum formas, atque exempla habet apud ſe : ut fi | 14 


Hominem HAcere velit, in hominis formam, quan habet, 
intucatur, et ad illus exemplum cæleros Saciat amnes. At 
0 |< quis reſtiterit, dicatque rerum formas apud Creatorem = 
non efſe © quaſo ut diligenter attendat :  Opifex, que facit, 15 5 \ 
Del cagnoſcit, vel ignorat : fed is, qui neſciet, nunquam ] 
quicquam faciet : quis enim id facere aggreditur, quod fa" 4 
cere ignorat ? Neque enim facultate quddam rationis ex= — [ 
perte aliqud aget, prout agit natura (ex 7²¹⁰ conficitar, | 
ut natura etiam agat, eiſi que faciat, non advertat :) Si „ 
vero ratione quadam aliquid facit, quodcunque ab es fac- 5 
tum oſt omnino cognovit. Si igitur Deus non pejore ra 
tione, quam homa, facit quid, que fecit cognovit : ft cog- 
novit quæ fecit, in hf} rerum formas eſſe perſpicuum eff, — * 
FTormæ autem in opifice ſunt perinde ac in annuls figillunmn, , 
hecque forma ANTE MULTA, er avulja a materia dici= 5 
tur. Atqut hominis ſpecies in unoquoque homine eft, quem= i 
admodum etiam figilla in ceris; et IN MULTIS, nec avulſa 
a materia dicitur. At cum ſingulos homines animio conſpi- 
cimus, et eandem in unoquique formam atque effigiem vide= _ 
anus, illa Mies in mente notre inſidens POST MUI:TA, et e 
Poſterius genita dicetur : veluti in ulo quoque dicebamus, qui 
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multa ſigilla in cera uno et eodem annulg empreſſa conſpexet at. i 
Ammon. in TR; Introduct, p. 29. b. | 1 
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Ch. IV. tinues throughout ages to be SPECIFI- 
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CALLY ONE, amid thoſe inflaite parti- Ch. 1 
cular ES, — i 
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TOIE HOAAOIE, rTzris;, ur T Woke % 
USEpa eva. Genera ver) et Species dicuntur eſſe AN 
TE MULTA, IN MULTIS, POST Mul TA. Ut pu- 


ta, intelligatur figillum, quamlibet figuram habens, ex 


quo multæ cere 'ejuſdem figure ſint participes, et in 


medium aliquis has proferat, neguapuam præviſo figill, 
Cum autem vidiſſet eas ceras in quibus figura exprimi- 
tur, et animadvuertiſſet omnes eandem figuram partici- 


pare, et que videbantur multe, ratione in unum coegiſſet, 


Hoc in mente teneat. Nempe frgutlum dicitur effe ſpecies 
ANTE MULTA; illa vero in ceris, IN MULTIS; quæ 
vero ab iis deſumitur, et in mente immaterialiter ſubſtit, 
' POST MULTA. Sic rgitur et Genera et Species ANTE 


MULTA in Creatore ſunt, ſecundum ratimes efficientes. . 
C C--2 | 7 77 
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I Ch.IV. cular changes, that befal it every 1 mo- 


| ment (#). 


MAY 


— WI 


In Deo enim rerum effettrices rationes una et ſimpliciter 


Pr eemext Hunt; ſecundum quas rationes ille ſupra-ſubjtantia- 


his ones res et Prædyſtinavit et pr oduxit. Exiftere autem 
aicuntur Genera et Species IN MULTIS, quonitam in ſin- 
gulis hominibus hanunis Species, et in ft nguls equis equi 
Hhecies eft. In hominibus @que ac in equis et aliis ani- 
malibus Genus invenitur harum ſpecterum, quod of ani- 
mal, In animalibus etiam una cum Zodphytis magis uni- 


verſale Genus, nempe ſenſitivum exquiritur. Additis vero 


plautis, ſpeclatur Genus animatum. Si vero una cum aui- 


matis quiſquam velit parſcrutari etiam inanimata, tetum 


' Corpus perjpicret. Cum autem entia incorporea confuntla 
Frerint 115 modo tractatis, apparebit prumum et generaliſſt-. 
mum Genus. Atque ita quidem Id MULTIS ſub/i/tunt 
Genera et Species. Comprehendens vero quiſquam ex fin- 


gulis hominibus naturam ipſam humanam, et ex ſingulis 


| quis ipſam equinam, atque ita univerſalem hominem et 


uni verſalem equum conſiderans, et univerſale animal ex ſin- 


ulis ratione colligens, et univerſale ferfaroum, et NID = ” 


ſale animatum, et univerſale corpus, et maxime univerſale 
ens ex omnibus colligens, Hic, inquam, in ſua mente Genera 
et Species immaterialiter conſtituit EILT TOI IIOA- 
AOIZ, hoc ef, posT. MU LTA, et poſterius genita. Ni- 


ceph. Blem. Log. Epit. p. 62. Vid. etiam Alcin. in 
Platonic. Philoſoph. Introduct. C. IX. X, 


(%) The following elegant Lines of Virgil are worth 
attending to, tho' applied to no o higher a | ſubject than 


Bees. 


4 Ergo 


Book TAHT TEHIR D. 


N MA we be Jaws then to creditthoſe Ch. IV. 
ſpeculative Men, who tell us, 6 1. 75 m Gn 


cc ht 


1 opſas quamwvis angut terminus avi 
Excipiat : (neque enim plus ſc Pei nia ducitur tas 3 
Ar GEN Us IMMORTALE MAN ET — G. IV. 


The ſame Immortality, that is, the Immortality of the 


Kindl may be ſeen in all per iſbable ſubſtances, whether 


animal or inanimate ; for tho' Individuals periſh, the 


ſeveral Kinds jtill remain. And hence, if we take TIME, 
as denoting the ſy/tem of things temporary, we may collect 
the meaning of that paſſage in the Timeus, where 


the Philoſopher deſcribes TIME to hoo een 


TICS EY ii XAT Herb pov ISS G&iwyicv kx. 


Aternitatis in ung permanentis [maginem quandam, certis 


numerorum articulis progredientem. Plat. V. III. p. 37. 
Edit. Serran. 


We have ſubjoined he following extract from Bae- 
thins, to ſerve as a commentary on this deſcription of 


Time. —#ETERNITAS zoitur oft, interminabilis vitæ 


tota ſimul et perfetta poſſe(ſts. Duod ex collatione tempora- 


lium clarius liguet. Nam guidguid vivit in TEMPORE, 


id præſens d præteritis in futura procedit: nihilque gi in 


tempore ita conflitutum, quod totum vitæ ſuc ſpatium pa- 
riter poſſit ample? ; fed craſtinum quidem nondum appre- 
hendit, hefternum vero jam perdidit. In hadierng quoauc 


vita non amplius vivitis quam in lo obi tranſitorioq is 
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Ch. IV. © theſe per manent and comprebenſs ve Fox Ms 


f > that Tre DEITY views ar once, without 
0 lnoking abroad, all poſſible productions | 
* both preſent, paſt, and future—that this 
7 great and ſtupendous View is but a View | 
Of of- himfel}, where oll things he enveloped 5 ; 


60 77 their Principles and * as be- 


cc ing | 


momento. Quod igitur Temporis patitur conditionem, licet 
illud, ficut de mundo cenfuit Ariſtoteles, nec caperit unquam 
eſſe, nec deſinat, vitaque ejus cum temporis infinitate tenda- 


tur, nondum tamen tale eff, ut æternum eſſe jure credatur. 
Non enim totum ſimul infinite licet vita ſpatium compre- 


 hendit, atque complefiitur, ſed futura nondum tranſacta 
jam non habet. Quod igitur intermmabilis vitæ plenitu- 


dinem totam pariter comprehendit, ac poſſidet, cui neque 
juturi qudquam abſit, nec præteriti fluxeret, id ZTER- 
NUM efſe jure perhibetur : idque neceſſe eſt, et ſui compos 


pypræſens ſibi ſemper aſſiſtere, et infinitatem mobilis temporis 


 habere præſentem. Inde quidam non ret, qui cum au- 


diunt viſum Platoni, mundum hunc nec habuiſſe initium, 


nec habiturum eſſe dgfectum, hoc modo conditori conditum 
mundum fieri co-aternum putant. Aliud eft enim PER 


INTERMINAEILEM DUCI VITAM, (quod Mundo 


Plato iribuit) aliud INTERMINABILIS VITZ TOTAM 
PARITER COMPLEXAM ESSE PRASENTIAM, 9rd 
"Divine Mentis propiium eſſe manifeſtum oft, Neque enim 

| Deus 


Py 
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tioned. We muſt now fay- 
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oe. ing eſſential to the Fulneſs of his univerſal Ch. IV. I 
&« Intelleftion ?"—IK fo, it will be proper 3 
that we invert the Axiom before men- 


SENSU, guod non prius fuit in INTELLEC= 


Tu. For tho' the contrary may be true 

with reſpect to Knowledge merely human, 

yet never can it be true with reſpect to 
c © 2 . | Knows 


— . 
———— 


Daus nit rebus antiquior wideri debex temper 15 quanti- 


tate, fed fumplicts potius proprietate nature. Hunc 
ENIM VITA IMMOBILIS PRASENTARIUM STA 
ruM, INFINITUS ILLE TEMPORALIUM | RE RUM 


MOTUS IMITATUR; CUINQUE eum eflingere, atque equare 
non poſſit, ex immobilitate deficit in motum ; ex ſiniplicitate 


præſentiæ decreſcit in enfinitam futuri ac preteriti quanti 
tatem ; et, cum totam pariter vite ſuæ plenitudinem No- 


gueat poſi ere, Hoc ipſo, quod aliquo modo nunquam eſſe 


 definit, illud, quod implere atque exprimere non poteſt, 
aliguatenus videtur emulart, alligans ſe ad qualemeungue 
preſentiam hujus exigui volucriſque moment! r que, gua- 
niam MANENTIS ILLIUS PRASENTIZ QUANDAM 


GESTAT IMAGINEM, quibuſcungue contigerity id præ— 
flat, ut ESSE Didleantur. Quoniam Vero Manere non po- 
zuit, inſinitum Temporis iter arripuit : eoque mado factum 


9ſt, ut CONTINUARET VITAM EUNDO, ci Pleni- 


tudinem complecti non valuit PERMANENDO. C{tague, 


&c, De Conſolat, Philoſoph. L. V. 


— Ni eft in 


„ 11 E R ME s. 


Ch. IV. Knowlepe univerſally, un/e eſs We give Pre- 
Ws cedence to ATOMS and LIFELESS Bopy, | 
making Mixp, among other things, to be 

Pf bo out by a lucky Concourſe 


| 0 3. Ir is fir fave the deſign of this 
Treatiſe, to inſinuate that Atheiſm is the 
Hypotheſis of our latter Metaphyſicians. 
But yet it is ſomewhat remarkable, in 
their ſeveral Syſtems, how readily they 
admit of the above Precedence. 


Fon ck the Order of things, accord- 
ing to their account of them. Firſt 
comes that huge Body the ſenſible World. 
Then this and its Attributes beget ſenſib. le 
Ideas. Then out of ſenſible Ideas, by a 
kind of lopping and pruning, are made 
ae antelligible, whether ſpecific or gene- 
ral. Thus ſhould they admit that MinD 
was coeval with Bopy, yet 2 Bopy gave 
4 Ideas, and awakened its dormant Pow- 
ers, it could at beſt have been nothing 
more; 


rr ͥͤ G TE zS 
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Ar another time we > hear of Bodies 5 
5 exceedingly fine, that their very Exility 
makes them ſuſceptible of ſenſation and 
#nowledge ; as if they ſhrunk into Tntelle&t 
by their exquiſite ſubtlety, which render= 
ed them too delicate to be Bodies any 
longer. It is to this notion we owe many 

curious inventions, ſuch as ſubtle Alber, 
animal Spirits, nervous Duchs, Vibrations, 

and the like; Terms, which MoDO⁰ERN 
PRILOSO PHV, upon parting with occult 

Nualities, has found expedient to provide 


itſelf, to "REP their place. 


| B UT tha intellectual Scheme, which ne- 
ver forgets Deity, poſtpones every thing 
corporeal to the primary mental Cauſe. It is 

Here it looks for the origin of zntelligible 
FE Ideas, even of thoſe, which exiſt in human | 
. | Capacities, For tho ſenſi ble Objects may 


0 393 4 
more, than 4 fort of dead Capacity; for Ch. V. 
INNATE IDEAS 1 coul not Peffibl . — 
an. 
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Ch, Iv. be the Jeftined medium, to awaken the 


dormant Energies of Man's Underſtand- 
ing, yet are thoſe Energies themſelves no 


more contained i in Senſe, than the Explo- 
ſion of a Cannon, in the Park which 
gave it fire (), | 


II 


71) The fallowing Now is taken from a Manuſcript 
Commentary of the Platonic Olympiodorus, (quoted be- 


fore, P- 31. upon the Phædo of Plato; who tho” per- 
| haps ſome may object to from inclining to the Doctrine 
of Platonic Reminiſcence, yet it certainly gives a. better 
account how far the Senſes aſſiſt in the acquiſition of 


Science, than we can find given by vulgar Philoſophers. 
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| 7 , : 3 : 5 | 
eqmyzptlz, Thiſe things, which are inferior and ſe- 


ondary, are by no means the Principles or Cauſes of the 
ore excellent; and tho* we admit the common interpreta- 


tions, and ally DENSE to be a Principle of SCIENCE, 
Die mig hewever call it a Principle, not as if it was the 


_ efficaent 


5 Y 


ode vis YTatks 


In ſhort ALL Minps, that are, are 81. Ch. IV. 
NIL AR and Cox ENI. AL 3 and ſo too are — 


their 


| off cient Ca _ but 08 it roufes our OD, to Ihe Necollacbian 
N of. general Ideas — According to the fame way of thinking 
is it faid i in the Timæus, that through the Sight and Hear 
ing we acquire to ourſelves Phil obj, becau Ye we paſs 
from Ovjetts of SENSE 10 REMINISCENCE or REcoL- 


LECTION: 


And in another paſſage he obſerves— Exe yo, 


3 | - #2 e \ / as „ 
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For in as much as the SOUL, by containing the Principles ; 


of all Beings, is a fort of OMNIFORM REPRESENTA=- 


TION or EXEMPLAR; when it is rouſed by objects of: 


Senſe, it recollecis thoſe Principles, which it contains will in, 


and brings them forth. 


Georgius Gem Aus, e * Pletho, writes 
upon the ſame ſubject in the following manner. Ty 
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„ HERMES. 
Ch. Iv. their Thar, or intelligible F rms. Were 


it otherwiſe, there could be no intercourſe 


between | 


PERS 2 K Y#p TeQUXEy 2 T1 (vx undag 5 ” 
dico vg ya euotis TWy 0g 2 2X n G 
NN 22 v, G o ατ ZAAWY S1 Guy elg ä 
rig, 2 A XOTH To ehe Vibopivas. Aurel E 4 
| Erigas, *g pig rus weh r. neeirlovks TE 2 e 
pas a ẽẽ-e TH boy 70 TEAEWTEBOV 1810 To ty Toi 
diert Aoyuv. Theſe who ſuppoſe IDEAL Forms, 
fay that the Soul, when ſhe aſſumes, for the purpoſes of 
Science, thoſe Proportions, which exiſt in ſenſible objects, 
 Poſſeffes them with a ſuperior accuracy and perfection, than 
that to which they attain in thoſe ſenſible objects. Now 
this ſuperior Perfection or Accuracy the Soul cannot have 
From ſenſible oljecis, as it is in Fab not in them; nor yet 
can ſhe conceive it herſelf as from herſelf, without its 
having exiſtence any where elſe, For the Soul is not 
farmed fo as to conceive that, which has exiſtence no where, 
ſince even fuch opinions, as are fa ſe, are ali of them com- 
poſitions irregularly formed, not of mere Aon- Beings, but 
of various real Beings, one with another, It remains 
_ therefore that this Perfection, which is ſuperior to the 
Proportions ex fling in ſenſible objects, muſt deſcend to the | 
Soul from SOME OTHER NATURE, WHICH 18S BY - 
MANY DEGREES MORE EXCELLENT AND PERFECT. 
Pleth. de Ar, Motel. et Platonic. Failgſenh. Diff, Edit. 
Paris 1541. 


The AO TO] or PRoPOR TIONS, 4 which Ge- 
mM is. here ſpeaks, mean not only thoſe relative Pro- 
: portions 


_- 
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between Man and Man, or (what is more Ch.IV. 


e between Man and God. : 
For 


—_— 3 1 — FR * . — a. 3 


_ 


| portions of Equality and Inequality, which exiſt in Quan- 
tity, (ſuch as double, ſeſquialter, &c.) but in a larger 


ſenſe, they may be extended to mathematical Lines, 
Angles, Figures, &c. of all which Acyo or - Proportions, 


tho' we poſſeſs in the Mind the moſt clear and preciſe 
Ideas, yet it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether any one 


of them ever exiſted in the ſen/ible World. 


Io0o theſe two Authors we may add 3 who, 5 
alter having enumerated many acts of the Mix p or 


INTELLECT, wholly diſtinct from Senſation, and inde- 
a pendent of it, at length concludes, | 


Hae of efficiens magis 

Longè cauſſa potentior, 

Duam que materie modo 
Impreſſas patitur notas. 

Pracedit tamen excitans, 

Ac vires animi movens, 

Vive in corpore paſo. 

 Cim vel lux oculos ferit, 
Vel vor auribus mftrepit z 
Tum MENTIS VIGOR excitus, 

Qu As INTUS SPECIES TENET; 
Ad motus famileis vocaus, 
Netis applicat exteris, 
INTRORSUMQUE RECONDITIS 
FoRMIsS miſcet imagines. 


De Cenfolat, Philoſoph. L. V. 
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Ch. IV. 7 OR what! 18 Converfition betten Man 


— and Man ?—It is a mutual intercourſe of 
Speaking and Hearing. —To the Speaker, 8 
it is Zo teach; to the Hearer, it is t learn. 
—— To the Speaker, it is 70 deſcend from 
Ideas to Words; to the Hearer, it is 70 x 
aſcend from Wards to Ideas. —If the 1 
HFearer, in this aſcent, can arrive at nm | 
Ideas, then i is he ſaid not to underſtand; if 
he aſcend to Ideas diſſimilar and hetero- 
geneous, then is he ſaid 70 m; iſunderfland. 9 
What then is requiſite, that he may be 
ſaid 70 underſtand ?—That he ſhould aſ- 


cend to certain Ideas, treaſured up within 


himſelf, correſpondent. and ſimilar to 
thoſe within the Speaker. | The ſame may 
be ſaid of a Writer and a Reader ; Mas when 
any one reads to-day or to-morrow, or 
here or in Traly, what Euctid wrote in 
Greece two thouſand years ago. 


Nov is it not marvelous, Bere ſhould 


be he eract an Trl Ye our Tdeas, if they 


| NT 
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were re only generated from Anf. 305 Objects, ch. IV. 
: infinite ! in number, ever chan ging, diſtant — 


in Time, diſtant in Place, and no one 
Particular the ſame with any other ? ? 


Aga; do we allow it poſſible fs Gor 
to ſignify his 10700 to Men; or for MEN to 
ſignify their wants to Goo ?—In both theſe 


caſes there muſt be an Identity of Ideas, or 


elſe nothing is done either one way or the 
other. Whence then do theſe COMMON 
IvenTic Ipzas come ? —Thoſe of Men, 


it ſeems, come all from Senſation, And 


whence come God's Ideas Not ſurely 
from Senſation too; for this we can hardly ; 


venture to affirm, without giving to Body 


that notable Precedence of being prior to the 
Intellection of even God himſel %. Let them 
{ then be original; let them be connate, and 
b eſential to the divine Mind, — If this be 
| true; is it not a fortunate Event, that 
Ideas of cor poreal riſe, and others of mental, 
7 ne derived from e fo totally diſ 
inet 71 


5 


„% en 


5 Ch. IV. eincr ) ſhould fo happily co-incide i n ; the 2 
8 . nec ? 


— 


Ui we not better nalSn diua upon o - 
abſtruſe a Subject ?—Either all Minps | 
have their Ideas derived ; or all have them YL 
original; or ſome have them original, and | E 
fene derived. If all Minds have them de- 
tived, they muſt be derived from ſome- 
thing, which is itſelf not Mind, and thus 
we fall inſenſibly into a kind of Atheiſm. 
If all have them original, hen are all EY > 
Minds divine, an Hypotheſis by far more 
— plauſible than the former. But if this | 
de not admitted, then muſt one Mind far. : 
teaſt) have original Ideas, and the reſt 
have them derived. Nov ſuppoſing this 
laſt, whence are thoſe Minds, whoſe Ideas 0 
are det ived, moſt likely to derive 'them ? 
From Min, or from Bop v From 
Mixp, a thing homogeneous ; or from 
Bovy, a thing a arc From 
1 1 ſuch as (from the Hypotheſis) has 
3 ; gas 
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original Ideas; or from Bopv, which we Ch.IV. 
cannot diſcover to have any Ideas at — 
all? (1)—An Examination of this kind, 
| purſued with accuracy and temper, is the 
maoſt probable method of ſolving theſe. 
doubts. It is thus we ſhall be enabled 
with more aſſurance to decide, whether 
we are to admit the Doctrine of the Epi. 5 
: curean Poet, 


Coxron ga NATURA animum conflare, 
animamque; 


or truſt the Mantuan Bard when he ſings | 
in divine numbers, 


Ixneus ft fra, ef CE 8 TIS ORIGO 
Seminibus — : 


Bur 


. N i Oba. a — nn att an ana. —— a ** - Cott. PA — — -T00 moon. 4 * . . 


.) NOTN & 2% TMA ννα’ was yap & 
r ANOHTA NOTN yea; N Boy pro- : 
duces Minp : for how ſhould THINOGS DEVOID of 

| Mixp produce Mixp ? Salluft de Diis et Aundo, e. 23-5 


Dd 


HERMES, 


Bur it is now time, to quit theſe Spe- 
nn Thoſe, who would trace 


them farther, and have leiſure for ſuecß 
ſtudies, may perhaps find themſelves led : 
into regions of Contemplation, affording | 
them proſpects both intereſting and plea- 

fant, We have at preſent ſaid as much || 
as was requiſite to our Subject, and ſhall Þ| 
therefore paſs from hence to our con- | 


CE. chapter. 4h 


CHAP, 
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CHAS ROT Wl 
Subordination of Intelligence — A 
of Ideas, both in particular Men, andin i 

5 ve hole Nations —D ferent Genius of di if A 
ferent Languages - — Character of the | 


Engliſh, the Oriental, the Latin, and 
the Greek Langiuoges—Superlative Ex- 
cellence f the eee on. ig 


RIGINAL Turi 6 having the Ch. V. 
O moſt intimate connection with the 
5 ſupreme Intelligence, — 5 be ſaid (as! it were) 


9 6 EE — — 


- — by 2 _ 2 — * 22 1 - Io 2 < — 2 
„ ͤ ͤ—— 0 2 b on 7 EI — : - 
: — s — — - 7 - - hs ” Fonds, 


(a) Thoſe Philoſophers, whoſe Ideas 4 Pri and 
a7 are derived from Body and Senſation, have a 
, ſhort method to explain the nature of TRUTH. It is 
a faclitious thing, made by every man for himſelf; 
which comes and goes, juſt as it is remembered and for- 
got; which in the order of things makes its appearance 
the laſt of any, being not only ſubſequent to ſenſille Ob- 
_ jects, but ven to our Senſations of them. According 
to this Hypotheſis, there are many Truths, which have 
been, and are no longer; others, that will be, and Have 
| D d 2 not 
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| Ch. v. to mine with unchangeable folendor, en- 
ä lightening throughout the Univerſe every 
3g | poſſible Subject, by nature ſuſceptible of 
its benign influence. Paſſions and other 
obſtacles may prevent indeed its efficacy, | 
as clouds and vapours may obſcure the = 
Sun; but it ſelf neither admits Diminu- 
: tion, nor Change, becauſe the Darkneſs 1 re- 
ſpects only particular Percipients. Among „ 
theſe therefore we muſt look for i Ignorance | } 5 
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not been yet ; and multitudes that poſibly may 1 never 
exiſt at all. 


| But "oY are Fe Reaſoners, who muſt ſurely have 
| - had very different notions; thoſe J mean, who repre- 
ſent TRUTH not as the 4%, but the fir/t of Beings; 
who call it immutable, eternal, omnipreſent ; Attributes, 
that all indicate ſomething more than human, TO 
theſe it muſt appear fornewhat ſtrange, how men ſhould 
imagine, that a crude account of the method how they 
percerve Truth, was to paſs for an account of Truth it- 


2iſelf, as if to deſcribe the road to London, could be called 
a Deſcription of that Metropolis. 


For my own part, when I read the detail about Sen- 
lation and Reflection, and am taught the proceſs at 


large how mY Ideas a are al generated, ] ſeem to view _ 
the 
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and e errour, and for that Subordination of Ch. v. 
Intelligence, which | is their natural conſe- © ; 
me 


W have ily experience in the Works 
of ART, that a partial Knowledge will ſuf- 
fice for Contemplation, tho' we know not 
enough, to profeſs ourſelves Artiſts. Much 
more is this true, with reſpect to Na- 
TURE ; and well for mankind 1 1s it found 
„5 D d 3 ny 2 


— 
— —_— 


— ä 
— — — 


- Ht bs 8 e Truths.” 
are produced by a kind of logical Chemiſtry. They 
may conſiſt (for aught we know) of natural materials, 


but are as much creatures 7 aur gun, as a Bolus or 
Elixir. 


1 Mitten by his Un ANIA intended] to repreſent : 
Taurzz, he certainly referred her to a much more an- 
tient, a as well as a far more noble origin. 


— 


Hear) nly born ! 


Before the hills appear d, or fountains flew'd, 
Thou with eternal Wiſdom didft converſe, 
Wiſdom thy Sifter ; and with her didſt play 
In preſence of th' almig 55 Father, pleas d 
With thy celeſtial dong. — P. L. VII. 


See Proverbs VIII. 225 Kc. Jeremiah X 10. Mare. 
Antonin. IX. . 


. H E R M E S. 


; Ch. v. to be true, elſe never could we e attain any 


lence of Paſſions ; Education, local Senti- 


ments, Opinions, and Belief, conſpire i in 
many inſtances to furniſh us with Ideas, 5 
ſome 100 general, ſome t partial, and 
f (what is worſe than all this) with many 
that are erroneous, and contrary to Truth. 
: Theſe it behoves us to correct as far as 
7 poſlible, by cool ans and candid ex- 


amination. 


Nis, 5 neuro arsch, bhp ra ra 


7 Ope vv. 


Anp thus by a connection perhaps lit 
tle . the Cauſe of arent, and 
that 


— natural Knowledge at all. For if the con- 
litutive Proportions of a Clock are fo ſub- 
_ tle, that few conceive them truly, but the 
Artiſt himſelf ; what ſhall we ſay to thoſe 
| ſeminal Proportions, which make the eſ- 
| ſence and character of every natural Sub- 
jet Partial views, the Imperfections of 
Senſe; Inattention, Idleneſs, the turbu- 
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5 In this important Work, we ſhall be 
led to obſerve, how Nations, like ſingle 
Men, have their peculiar Ideas; how theſe 
| peculiar Ideas become THE GENIUS OF | 
THEIR LANGUAGE, ſince the Symbol muſt 
of courſe correſpond to its Arcbecype (e); 
c D d be . how 


PE = a 1 8 4 * 1 ä a * 8 . — n —_—_— — JA is... A. 


407 ö 
that of VIxruꝝ appear to co- incide, it Ch. V's. * 
being the buſineſs of both 70 examine our — 
Ideas, and to amend them by the Standard 
of Nature and 4 Truth . 


5 . * x £ 1 7 : 3 


(3) How uſeful to EYHIC Science, and indeed to 
KNOwIEDOE in general, a GRAMMATICALDisQUI- 
1 ION into the Etymology and Meaning of Wor Ds was 
eſteemed by the chief and ableſt Philoſophers, may be 
ſeen by conſulting Plato in his Cratylus ; Xenoph. Mem. 
IV. 5. 6. Arrian. Epict. I. 17. I. 10. "Hare: 0h. 
III. 11. V. 8. X. 8. N | 


(e) herz xAPAK THP kr. v dlecnrs 


8 AO TO Z. Stob. Capiuntur Signa haud levia, Jed er. 


vatu digna (quod fortaſſe quiſpram non putarit ) de ingeniis 


et moribus populbrum et nationum ex linguis ipſorum. Ba- 
con. de Augm. Scient. VI. 1, Vid. etiam Quinctil. 

L. XI. p. 675. Edit. Capperon. Diog. L. I. p. 58. et 
AMenag. Cum. Tuſc. Dip. V. 16 . — 
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Ch. v. how the w; ſet Nations, having the moſt 
— and beſt Ideas, will conſequently have the 
beſt and moſt copious Languages; how 
others, whoſe Languages are motley and 
compounded, and who have borrowed 
from different countries different Arts and 
Practices, diſcover by Wokps, to whom | 
8865 are indebted for THINGS. | 


N ERM Es. 


To illuſtrate what has been faid, by a 


few examples. Wr Br1ToNs in our time 


have been remarkable borrowers, as our 
multiform Language may ſufficiently ſhew, 
Our Terms in polite Literature prove, that 
this came from Greece; our Terms in 
Mic and Painting, that theſe came from 
 ſraly; our Phraſes in Cookery and War, 
that we learnt theſe from the French; and 
our Phraſes in Navigation, that we were 
taught by the Flemings and Low Dutch. 
Theſe many and very different Sources of 
our Language may be the cauſe, why it is 
5 ſo deficient in Regularity and Analogy. Yet 


we have wis advantage to ecipen en the 
— — defect, 
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defect, that what we want in Elegance, 


we gain in Copiouſueſs, | in which laſt re- 
| ſpect few Languages will be found d ſupe- 
rior to our own. 


LET us paſs Kü ourſelves to the Nas 


TIONS OF THE EAST. The (4) Eaſtern 
World, from the earlieſt days, has been at 
all times the Seat of enormous Monarchy. 


Onits natives fair Liberty never ſhedits ge- 


nial influence. If at any time civil Diſcords 
aroſe among them (and ariſe there did in- 


numerable) the conteſt was never about 


the Form of their Government ; (for this 
was an object, of which the Combatants 
had no conception;) it was all from the 


pe oor motive of 5 Wo ſhould be their MASTER, f 
whether 5 


111 a IM f WE 


ha aq F _ 
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doxenivorres, For the Barbarians by being more ſlaviſb : 


in their Manners than the Greeks, and thoſe of Aſia than 
thoſe of Europe, ſubmit to deſpotic Government without 


n or dl Nane. Ariſt. Polit. III. 4. 
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Ch. V. whether a Cyrus or an Artaxerxes, a Ma- 
e Homet ora als Meal 


Sven was their Cooditioa, and what 
was the conſequence ?—'Their Ideas be- 


came conſonant to their ſervile State, and 


their Words became conſonant to their 
ſervile Ideas. The great Diſtinction, for 
ever in their ſight, was that of Tyrant and 
Slave; the moſt unnatural one conceiva- 
ble, and the moſt ſuſceptible of pomp, and 
empty exaggeration. Hence they talked 
of Kings as Gods, and of themſelves, as 
the meaneſt and moſt abject Reptiles. 
Nothing was either great or little in mode- 
ration, but every Sentiment was heightened _ 
by incredible Hyperbole. Thus tho' they 
ſometimes aſcended into the Great and 
Magn 19 5 ©), they as frequently dege- 


nerated 


1 nn = 2 8 , 2 PR + "CITES" 4 X the 8 4 * — -—— 
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(e) The trueſt Sublime of the Eaſt may be found in 
the Scriptures, of which perhaps the principal cauſe is 


the intrinſic Greatneſs of the Subjects there treated ; 


the Creation of the bead 'ezic, the ——— of di- bk 
vige Providence, Gs. 


TI OE TER oo nr Rn ; 


wh Sn oats Pn, 
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and purity of Athens. But of the Gree4s we 


forbear to ſpeak now, as we ſhall ſpeak of 
them more fully, when we have firſt conſi- 
| dered the Natureor Genius of the Romans. 


' AnD what ſort of People may 1 we e pro- 
| nounce the ROMANS A Nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, ſome foreign, 

ſome domeſtic, which for ſeven hun- 
dred years wholly engroſſed their thoughts. 
Hence therefore their LANGUAGE be- 
came, /ike their Idas, copious in all Terms 
expreſſive of things political, and well 
adapted to the purpoſes both of H:ftory 
and popular Eloquence.— But what was 

5 their Philoſophy — As a Nation, it was 
none, if we may credit their ableſt Writers. 
And hence the Unütneſt of Weit Language 
to 


4¹¹ 


d into the 7 umid and Bombaſt. The n. . 
Greeks too of Ajia became infected by their 
neighbours, who were often at times not 

only their neighbours, but their maſters z 

and hence that Luxuriance of the Afaatic 
Stile, unknown to the chaſte eloquence 
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Ch. V. to this Subject; a defect, which even Cl 5 


— 


* * ** 8 


6 See Ge. 4. Fin. I. C. I, 2, 3. III. C. 17 25 4, 


buit lumen LITERARUM LATINARUM ; gue illuſtran- 


4a et excitanda nobis gſi; ut fi, &c. See alſo Tuſe. Diſp. 
IV. 3. and Acad. I. 2. where it appears, that till Cice- 
Ro applied himſelf to the writing of Philoſophy, the Ro- 
mans had nothing of the kind in their language, except 
| ſome mean performances of Amafanius the Epicurean, 
and others of the fame ſet. How far the Romans were 
indebted to Cicero for Philoſophy, and with what induſtry, 
as well as eloquence, he cultivated the Subject, maybe 
ſeen not only from the titles of thoſe Works that are 
| Now loſt, but much more from the many noble ones ſtil 
fortunately preſerved. 


eros compelled to confeſs, and more fully 
makes appear, when he writes Philoſo— 
phy himſelf, from the number of terms, 
| which 25 18 — to invent . Virgil 5 


5 1 = ſeems 


18 but in particular Tic. Diſp. I. 3. where he ſays, 
PHILOSOPHIA jacuit uſque ad hanc ætatem, nec ullum ha- 


The Epicurean Poet Lockzrius, who flouriſhed 


nearly at the ſame time, ſeems by his ſilence to have 
over-looked the Latin writers of his own ſect ; deriving 
all his Philoſophy, as well as Cicero, ack Grecian 


7 ris Nee 


* 


Sources; and, like him, acknowledging the difficulty of 
Writing in Philaſapby in Latin, both from the Poverty of 
I”, the Tongue, and from the Novelty of the Subject. 
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; ſeems to have judged the moſt truly of his Ch. oy 
Countrymen, when admitting their infe- | : 
riority in the more elegant Arts, he con- 
cludes at laſt with his uſual majeſty. 


Tu 
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Nec me aninii us alli, Gr Aion did ura ee 
Diijficile inlißtrare LATIxIS verſibus e, 
¶ Multa novis rebus præſertim quom fit agendum, 5 


Propter EGESTATEM LINGUZ et RERUM vo- 


VITATEM: 
Sed tua me virtus tamen, et Arete waluptas 
Suavis amicitiæ quemuis perferre laboreni 


Suadet Luer. I. 1 137. 


In the fs age, Vanda among his numerous 


works, wrote ſome in the way of Philoſophy ; as did the 
Patriot BRUTUs, a Treatiſe concerning Virtue, much ap- 
plauged by Cicero ; ; but theſe Works are Now loſt. 


| Soon after the writers above mentioned: came Ho- 
RACE, ſome of whoſe Satires and Epiſtles may be juſtly 
ranked amongſt the moſt valuable pieces of Latin Philo- 


ſophy, whether we conſider the purity of their Stile, or 


the great Addreſs, with which they treat the Subject. 


After Horace, tho' with as long an interval as from 
the days of Auguſtus to thoſe of Mero, came the Satiriſt 
PERSIUS, the friend and diſciple of the Stoic Cornutus; 
to whole precepts as he did honour by his virtuous Life, 
5 o 


414 H E R ME . | 


Ch. V. ** REGERE IMPERIO POPULOS, Ro- 


mane, memento, 


#1 Ha tibi erunt artes / paciſque imponer 0 
' morem, 


5 Parcere ſuljeftic, e er debellare fuperber. 5 


FroM 


o his works, tho' ſmall, ſhew an early proficiency in the 
Science of Morals. Of him it may be ſaid, that he is 
almoſt the ſingle difficult writer among the Latin Claſſics, : 


Whoſe meaning has ſufficient merit, to make it worth : 
While to labour thro” his obſcurities. 


In the Ga degenerate and tyrannic l lived alſo 
SENECA; wholin character, both as a Man and a Wri- 
ter, is diſcuſſed with great accuracy by the noble Au- 
I Thor of the Chara#teri tics, to whom we refer. 


"Under a milder 8 that of Halrian and the 


" Antanines, lived AvuLuUs GELLIUs, or (as ſome call 
him) AGELLIUS, an entertaining Writer in the miſ- 
cellaneous way; well {killed in Criticiſm and Antiqui- 
ty; who tho? he can hardly be entitled to the name of 
2 Philoſopher, yet deſerves not to paſs unmentioned here, 
from the curious fragments of Philoſophy interſperſed 
in his works. 


With Aulus Gellius we range Macrosrvs, not be- 
| caulr a N (for he is ſuppoſed to have lived 
I | "=. under 
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From conſidering the Romans, let us 


paſs, to THE- GREEKS. THE GRECIAN 


CoMMON- 


—— 


under Honorius and Theodſſus) but from his near reſem- 


blance, in the character of a Writer. His Works, 


like the other's, are miſcellaneous ; filled with Mytho- 


logy and antient Literature, ſome Philoſophy being in- 


termixed. His Commentary upon the Somnium Scipio= = 
Nis of Cicero may be conſidered as wholly of the Phil — : 


| pee kind. 


In the "IRA age with 4. G -llins, Aouriſhed Apu- 


I EIUsS of Madaura in Africa, a Platonic Writer, whoſe 
Matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and affected 


Stile, too conformable to the falſe Rhotorkc of the Age 
when he lived, . 


Of the ſame Country, but of a later Age, and KK 
| harſher Stile, was MARTTIANUS CAPELLA, if indeed 


he deſerve not the name rather of a Fan ih than of | 


a Philgſcpher. 


After Capella, we may — Crarcips the Pla- 
tonic, tho' both his Age, and Country, and Religion 
are doubtful. His manner of writing is rather more 


_ agreeable than that of the two preceding, nor does he 


appear to be their inferior in the knowledge of Philoſo- 


phy, his work being a laudable Commentary upon the 
Timæus of Plato. 


The 


HERMES. 


Ch. V. Coin wr ALTES, while they maintain- 
ERS ed their Liberty, were the moſt heroic 


_ Confederacy, that ever exiſted. They were 


the 


The lalt Latin | Philoſopher | was heros as 


was deſcended from ſome of the nobleſt of the Roman 
Families, and was Canful in the beginning of the ſixth _ 
Century. He wrote many philoſophical Works, the 
greater part in the Logical way. But his Ethic piece, |} 
On the Conſolation of Philoſophy, and which is partly proſe, 
and partly verſe, deſerves great encomiums both for the 
Matter, and for the Stile; in which laſt he approaches 
the Purity of a far better age than his own, and is in 
all reſpects preferable to thoſe crabbed 4/:cans already 


mentioned. By command of T heodoric king of the 


_ Goths, it was the hard fate of this worthy Man to ſuffer 
death; with whom the Latin Tongue, and the laſt re- 
mains of Roman Dignity, may be ſaid to have ſunk 1 in 


the weſtern World. 
There were other Romans, who left Phileſs ba, 5 


Writings; ſuch as Musownivs RuFvs, and the two 


Emperors, Marcus AnToNiNus and JULIAN ; but 


ads theſe preferred the uſe of the Gree# Tongue to their 


own, they can hardly be conſidered : among the number 


of Latin Writers, 


And ſo much (by way of ſketch) for THE es 5 


 AUTHoRs oF PHILOSO HY; a ſmall number for fo vaſt 


an Empire, if we conſider them as al the procuct of 


mar fix ſuccelive Centuries. LY 
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the politeſt, the braveſt, and the wiſeſt of Ch, V. 


men. In the ſhort ſpace of little more 


| than a Century, they became ſuch Stateſ- | 


men „Warriors, Orators, Hiſtorians, Phy- 
ſicians, Poets, Critics, Painters, Sc culp- 


tors, Architects, and (laſt of Fall) Philoſo- 


phers, that one can hardly hel P conſider- 
ing THAT GoLDEN PER1OD, as a Provi- 
dential Event i in honour of human Na- 


ture, to ſhew to what perfection the Spe- 


cies ant aſcend i): 
Now 


8 


(ee) If we except Homer, Hiſod, and the Lyric Poets, 


we hear of few Grecian Writers before the expedition 
of Xerxes, Aſter that Monarch had been defeated, and 


the dread of the Pe, ſaan power was at an end, the Er- 
FULGENCE oF GRECIAN GExTVUs (if I may uſe the 


= expreſſion) broke forth, and ſhone till the time of Lox 


ander the Macedonian, after whom it diſappeared, and 
never roſe again. This is that Golden Period ſpoken 
of above. I do not mean that Greece had not many 


; . 

ky 1 

5 7 

; [ x 

: 

8 g : 1 


writers of great merit ſubſequent to that period, and 


eſpecially of the philoſophic kind; but the Great, the 
Striting, the Sublime (call it as you pleaſe) attained at 


that time to a height, to which it never could aſcend i in 


any after age. 


Eg The 


— — NE ————— ᷣ OTICR 


H E R M E 8. 


Now TUN LANGUAGE OF THESE 
Grees \ was s truly like e it was 
con- 


8 * 3 "LE - » 8 8 n . * 22 ty. Y * 2 FM 4 bd 1 1 . ; 


The ſame kind of fortune befel the people of Rome. 
When the Punic wars were ended, and Carthage their 


| dreaded Rival was no more, then (as Horace informs 


us) they began to cultivate the politer arts. It was 
ſoon after this, their great Orators, and Hiſtorians, 
and Poets aroſe, and Rome, like Greece, had her Golden 
Period, which laſted to the death of Octavius Cz- 


| far. 


J call theſe two Pride from the two greateſt Ge- 
niuſes that flouriſhed in each, one THE SOCRATIC PE- 


— the other THE CICERONIAN: 


There are ſtill farther analogies ſubſiſting hetworn 

| them. Neither Period commenced as long as ſolici- 
tude for the common welfare engaged men's atten- 
tions, and ſuch wars impended, as threatened their de- 
ſtruction by Foreigners and Barbarians. But when 


once theſe fears were over, a general ſecurity ſoon en- 
ſued, and inſtead of attending to the arts of defence 
and ſelf. preſervation, they began to cultivate thoſe of 
Elegance and Pleaſure. Now, as theſe naturally pro- 


duced a kind of wanton infolence (not unlike the vi- 


cious temper of high-fed animals) ſo by this the bands 
of union were infenhbly diſſolved. Hence then among 
the 
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1 
chiforitible to their tranſcendent and Ch. v 


— univerſal Genius. Where Matter ſo — 4 


abounded, : 


2 * L 44 SS tos Meh — 5 1 r 2 4 —— „ . 


— 


the Greeks that fatal Peloponneſian War, which together 
with other wars, its immediate conſequence, broke the 
confederacy of their Commonwealths ; waſted their 
ſtrength ; made them jealous of each other; and thus 
paved a way for the contemptible kingdom ef /facedon 

to enſlave them all, and aſcend in a a few years to univer= 


fal Monarchy. 


| A like luxuriance of proſperity fowed diſcord among 
the Romans; raiſed thoſe unhappy conteſts between the 


Senate and the Gracchi ; between Sylla and Mlariiu; be- 


tween Pompey and Ceſar ; till at length, after the laſt 


ſtruggle for Liberty by thoſe brave Patriots Brutus and 


Caffius at Philippi, and the ſubſequent defeat of Aruthony 


at Atium, the Romans became ſubjcct to the dominion 
of a FeLtow-CITIZEN. 


Te muſt indeed be confeſſed, that after Apxander and 
Octavius had eſtabliſhed their Monarchies, there were 


many bright Geniuſes, who were eminent under their 


Government. Ariflotle maintained a friend{hip and 


epiſtolary correſpondence with Alexander, In the time 
of the ſame Monarch lived T h:ophraftus, and the Cy- 
nic, Diogenes. Then alſo Demuſthenes and AMſchine; 


ſpoke their two celebrated Orations. So likewiſe in the 


time of Gavin, Virgil wrote his E neid, and with 
D | Fe 2 e Horace, 


4²⁰ 5 

Ch. V. abounded, Words followed of courſe, = 

—— thoſe exquiſite in every kind, as the Ideas 

4 for which they ſtood. And hence i it fol- 
| lowed, there was not a Subject to be 
found, which could not with N bo 

5 ee in Greek. 


HERME 8, 


HRE were Words and Numbers for 


5 : the Humour of an Ari Nen bene; for the 


native 


- 


Horace, Varins, and many other fine Writers, partook 
of his protection and royal munificence. But then it 
muſt be remembered, that theſe men were bred and edu- 
_ cated in the principles of a free Government. It was 
hence they derived that high and manly ſpirit, which 


made them the admiration of after-ages. The Suc- 
ceſſors and Forms of Government left by Alexander and 

Ofavius, ſoon ſtopt the g growth of any thing farther in 
the kind. So true is that noble ſaying of Longinus— 
Of- TE VOP u TH peavitta r 707 Head ogg va 


* 


N EAETOEPIA, 9 ETEATIOOL, 4 p.% Iwheiv T0 

Fr R re | \ I * w ; \ * A \ 
gehen T4. ese νον,jg Ep90Gy hy ThS WEek TA 
DS PLAoTInIAs. It is LIBERTY that is formed to 
TL, 77 the fentiments of great Geninjes ; to inſpire them with 


hope ; to puſh forward the propenſity of conteſt one with 


 «nother, and the generous emulation of being the fiſt i in rat, 


De Sah. Sect. 44+ 
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3 native e Elegance of a Philemon or Menan-. Ch. v 
der ; for the amorous Strains of a Mim- —.— 
nermus or Sappho; for the rural Lays of a 
| Theocritus or Bion; and for the ſublime 
Conceptions of a Sophactes or Homer. The 
ſame in Proſe. Here Iſcrates was enabled 5 
to diſplay his Art, in all the accuracy 8 
Periods, and the nice counterpoiſe of -- 
Diction. Here Demoſthenes found mate- 
rials for that nervous Compoſition, that 
manly force of unaffected Eloquence, : 
which ruſhed, like a torrent, too impe- 
tuous to be withſtood. 


a WO were more different in . 1 
biting their Philoſophy, than Xenophon, 55 
| Plato, and his diſciple, Aristotle? Di- 
ferent, I ſay, in their character of Com- 
Pos Ftion ; for as to their Philofo phy itfelf, 
it was in reality he ſame. Ariſtotle, 
ſtrict, methodic, and orderly; ſubtle in 
Thought; ſparing in Ornament; with 
little addreſs to the Paſſions or Imagi- 
nation; but exhibiting the whole with 
5 ETT ſuch 


422 
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Ch. V ſach a pregnant brevity, that in every | 
POE I ſentence we ſeem to read a Page. 
How exquiſitely is this all performed BY 
Greek? Let thoſe, who imagine it may 
be done as well in another Language, 
2 ſatisfy themſelves either by attempting 10 
tranſlate him, or by peruſing his tranſla- 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either 
, Xenophon or Plato, nothing of this me- 3 
Zhod and ſtrict order appears. The For. 
mal and Didackic is wholly dropt. What 
ever they may teach, it is without profeſ. 
; ſing to be teachers; a train of Dialogue 8 
and truly polite Addreſs, in which, as 
in a Mirrour, we behold human Life, ; 


adorned in all its colours of Sentiment 
and Manners. 


Axpo yet tae theſe differ in this 
manner from the Stagirite, how differ- 
ent are they likewiſe in character from 
each other Flat, copious, . 

— tive, 


Y = x n 2 „ — 
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tive, and majeſtic; intermixing at times 


Tux e in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appears to ſuit 
fo accurately with the Stile of both, that 
when we read either of the two, we can- 
not help thinking, that it is he alone, 
who has hit its character, and that it 
could not have appeared ſo elegant in any 


other manner. 


AND thus is THE GREEK TONGUE, 


from its — and Untverſalily, mage 


443 
Ch. V. 
the facetious and ſatiric; enriching his 
Works with Tales and Fables, and the 
myſtic Theology of antient times. Xe- 
; nophon, the Pattern of perfect ſimpli- 
bit 5 every where ſmooth, harmonious, 
and pure ; declining the figurative, the 
marvellous, and the myſtic; aſcending 
but rarely into the Sublime; nor then 
: ſo much truſting to the colours of Stile, 
as to the intrinſic dignity of the Senti= 
ment itſelf, . 
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Ch. v. ſuch a pregnant brevity, that in every 


— ſentence we ſeem to read a Page. 
How exquiſitely is this all performed in 
Greek? Let thoſe, who 1 imagine it may 
be done as well in another Language, 
ſatisfy themſelves either by attempting to 
_ tranſlate him, or by peruſing his tranſla- | 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either 
Xenophon or Plato, nothing of this me- 
 thod and ſtrict order appears. The For- 
mal and Didactic is wholly dropt. What 


ever they may teach, it is without profeſ- 


ſing to be teachers; a train of Dialogue . 
and truly polite Addreſs, in which, as 
in a Mirrour, we behold human Life, 


adorned in all its colours of Sentiment 
and Manners. ” 


Axp yet though theſe differ in this 
manner from the Stagirite, how differ- 
ent are they likewiſe in character from 
cach other? Plato, copious, figura- 


tive, 
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tive, and majeſtic; intermixing at times 
the facetious and ſatiric; enriching his — 
Works with Tales and Fables, and the 
myſtic Theology of antient times. Xe- 
nophon, the Pattern of perfect ſimpli- 
city; every where ſmooth, harmonious, 
and pure; declining the figurative, the 
marvellous, and the myſtic; aſcending 
but rarely into the Sublime; nor then 
ſo much truſting to the colours of stile, 
as to the intrinſic dignity of the Senti- 
ment itſelf, 


Tur Language i in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appears to ſuit 

fo accurately with the Stile of both, that 
when we read either of the two, we can- 
not help thinking, that it is he alone, 
who has hit its character, and that it 
could not have appeared ſo elegant in any 


other manner. 


AND thus is THE GREEK TONGUE, 
row its Propriety and Univer ſality Js made 
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424 HERMES. 
b. V. "op all that is great, and all that 1 1s 3 


| . Ju in every Subecl, and under Ong F or 
T 9 e 


Grains ingenium, Gans dedit ore 
rotundo | 


Muſa mos” 


It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe amongſt 
us, who either write or read, with a view 
to employ their liberal leiſure (for . 
ſuch, as do either from views more ſordid, 
we leave them, like Slaves, to theirdeſtined — 
drudgery) it were to be wiſhed, I ſay, that 
the liberal (if they have a reliſh for letters) 5 | 
would inſpect the finiſhed Models of Gre- | 
cian Literature; that they would not 
PFoaſte thoſe hours, which they cannot re- 
call, upon the meaner productions of the 
French and Engliſb Preſs; upon that fun- uy 
gous growth of Novels and of Pamphlets, 7 
where, it is to be feared, they rarely find 
. Ras Ee AC any 
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ods 


any rational pleaſure, and more rarely Ch. V. 


ſtill, any ſolid improvement. 


To TED competently killed in antient 


5 learning, is by no means a work of ſuch 
inſuperable pains. The very progreſs it- 
ſelf is attended with delight, and reſem- 
bles a Journey through ſome pleaſant 
Country, where every mile we advance, 
new charms ariſe, It is certainly as eaſy 

to be a Scholar, as a Gameſter, or many 

other Characters equally illiberal and low. 

The ſame application, the ſame quantity 
of habit will fit us for one, as completely : 
as for the other. And as to thoſe who 

tell us, with an air of ſeeming wiſdom, 

that 77 7s Men, and not Books, we muſt 
ſtudy to become knowing ; this I have 
always remarked, from repeated Experi- 
ence, to be the common conſolation and 


language of Dunces. They ſhelter their 


ignorance under a few bright Examples, 
whole tranſcendent abilities, without the 


common 
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Ch. v. common i have been e of 1 
nor pes themſelves to great and Ns EG Ends, | 
But ala! 


Dec pit e Semper: - vitiis umtablile.— wy 


In truth. Pry man's Underſtanding, 
when ripened and mature, is a compoſite 
of natural Capacity, and of ſuper-induced 
Habit. Hence the greateſt Men will be N 
neceſſarily thoſe, who poſſeſs he beſt Ca- 
pacities, cultivated with the beſt Habits, ; 
Hence alſo moderate Capacities, when 
adorned with valuable Science, will far 
tranſcend others the moſt acute by na- 
ture, when either neglected, or applied 
to low and baſe purpoſes. And thus for 
the honour of CuLTuRE and G00 
LEARNING, they are able to render 4 
man, F be will take the pains, intrinſi . ; 
cally more excellent than his natural Lupe. TT 
_ riors. 
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Axpo ſo much at preſent as to GR- 
' NERAL Ipzas; how Wwe acquire them; 
 aobence they are 3 what is their Na- 
ture; and what their connection with Lan- 
guage. So much likewiſe as to the Sub- 
5 1 of this Treatiſe, Un [VERSAL GRAM- 


MAR, 


End of the THIRD Book. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


_ TE following Notes are either Tranſ- 
lations of former Notes, or Additions 
70 them. The additional are chiefly Ex- 
tracts from Greek Manuſcripts, which 
| ( as the Author has ſaid already concern- 
ing others of the fame kind) are valu- 


able both for their Rarity, and for their 
mtrinſic Merit. e 
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DA. 95. ro Sror, Sc.] The Quotation 
from Proclus in the Note may be thus rendered 


Thar THING IS AT REST, which FOR A TIME 


PRIOR AND SUBSEQUENT 15 IN THE SAME PLACE; | 
both * It, and its Parts. 


P. 105. In the Note, for vi D- read enburver, 


and render the paſſage thus Fer by this faculty (namely 
_ the faculty of Senſe) we neither know the Futur 95 nor the 
5 23 but the Preſent only. 


P. 106. Note (d).] The "Ra of Philoponus 
here referred to, but by miſtake omitted, has reſpe& to 
the notion of beings corporeal and ſenſible, which were 
faid to be nearly approaching to Nom- Entitys. The Au- 
thor explains chis among other reaſons, by the follow- 
ing—Ilog de Trois wn Z. Anme ; Hewrov (iy, 
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Xeovecs {nw therefore is it that they approach nearly ts 


 Non-Eatitys* In the firft place, becauſe HERE (where 


they exiſt) c-, THE PAST and THE FUTURE, and 


theſe are Nox-EN s; for the one 7s vaniſhed, and i: 
no 7Rare, the other is not as yet. Nuw all natural Subſtances 
' paſs away alorg with TIME, or rather it is _ ther 
Mallon that Tims 7 is an „ Attendant. 


P. 1 10 | 


1 an at ů —L—V— —V — 
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A DITIONAL NOT ES. 


P. 110 in the Note here ſubjoined mention is made : 


of the REAL Now, or InsTANT, and its efficacy. 


To which we may add, that there is not only a neceſſary | 


Connection between Exi/tence and the Preſent Inſtant, 
| becauſe no other Point of Time can properly be faid 10 be, 


but alſo between Ex;/fence and Life, "becauſe whatever 
lives by the ſame reaſon neceſſarily B. Hence Sopho- 


cles, Perkins of Time preſent, elegantly 2 of 1 1. 


—olva 70 Curl, 2) T2609) 1 voy" 
Te HE x Living, and New preſent Tims. 


 Trachin. V. 1195, 5 
8 227. The Paſſage in Virgil, of which Servius 


| here 80 is a deftripton of Turnns's killing two 


brothers, Amycus and Diores; ater which the Poet lays 


of him, 


——curru abſciſſa Duonuu 
Sande ndit pete eee. 


This, literally tranſlated, 18—he hang % on his dre bi 
wy the heads of 1 wo perſons, which were cit ff; whereas 


the Senſe requires, F THE Twz perſons, that is to ſay, 


of Amycus and Diores, Now this by Amborum would 
have been-expreſt properly, as Amborum means THE 


Two; by Duorum is expreſt improperly, as it means 
only TWO nd, funtely. = 


P. 259. —The Paſiac age 11 Note e (0) ) from Them: FS 


y be thus rendered Nature in many iſiſtancęs ap- 
pres to make her tranſitim by little and little, ſ that in 
(ome Beings it may be doubted, whether thcy are Anat, 
or id egetable, 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


5 294. Note (c)—There are in the number of things 
many, which have a moſt known EXISTENCE, but a moſt. 
unknown ESSENCE ; ſuch for example as Motion, Place, 
and more than either of them, Time. The ExISTENCE 
of each of theſe is known and indiſputable, but what their 
ESSENCE is, or Nature, is among the moſt difficult things 


to diſcern. The Soul alſo is in the ſame Caſs *.. that it is 
ſomething, i is moſt evident; but what it is, is a matter not 
: fo 690 to learn, Alex. Aphrod. bp. 142. a 


0 


P. 340. . or COMMU- 
'NICATING. DeMoNSTRATION. ] See Three Trea- 
; tiſes, or Vol. I. p. 220, and the additional note on the 
words, The Source of _— en &c. 3 


p. 368. —in hs Note—yet ſo held the Phiopher f . 
Malmeſbury, and the Author of the Eſſay, &c.] 


_ biloponus, from the Philoſophy of Plato and Pytha- 
goras ſeems to have far excelled theſe Moderns in his 


account of WisDom or PHILOSOPHY, and its Attri- 


butes, or efſential Characters. II9iov yap prAovopins 
10 ty rng W X20 dia pops de .eu 
5 T0 by Tobs WOA Exact x0rvwvicy Jig au Tν,ỹpm p- 
| 1 * yep Ou Xeets T0 eZ gel runs (lege earlns) | : 
2 Wagireoas: Xowvwvicy (warn 745 rde), N B 
(lege ons) T0 dil rar ere d xuvos 0 inns 


01aPogpxy, ον Ti = Zxgoiv. IT IS THE PRO- 
PER BUSINESS OF PHILOSOPHY TO SHEW IN 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE DIFFERENCE, 


WHAT. Is THEIR Common CHARACTER ; and IN 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE A COMMON CHA- 


RACTER, THRO' WHAT IT IS THEY DIFFER. | It 
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Appen Al NOTES. 


oY bleed no di 72 ult matter ” ow the common 3 
a Wind-Pigeon and a Dove (for this is evident to 


every one), but rather to tell where lies the Difference ; nor 


5 to tell the Difference between a Deg and a Horſe, but ra- 
| ther 10 ſhew, what they poſſeſs in common. * Com. 


MS. in Nicomach. Arithm. 


. 279—THEY ARE MORE EXQUISITE THAN, 
Sc.] The Words of Ari ee here referred to, are N 
cem * irs TO & Evexc 2 T0 Kanoy iy r 


71 PUTEWs 20%, N i Tos r rens. THE PRIN- 


 CIPLES or DESIGN and BEAUTY art more in the 
Mortis of NATURE, than they are in thoſe of ART. 


P. 379.—WE MUST OF NECESSITY ADMIT A 


Minn, &c. ] The following quotation, taken from the 
third Book of a manuſcript Comment of Proclus on the 
Parmenides of Plato, is here given for the ſake of thoſe, 
who have curioſity with regard to the dofirine of 
: IDEAS, as beld by antient N : 


By 92 der ourius f Ut THV Ez The Tay id 
vedio ave, 91 5 bxeivoLs deres, n ri TAUTH Tala 
00% ga ra, Leave 0 be er vn, n ano Tavlouats. 


e, N KAT d,“ GAN aw TeVlopers 2dUvaTO* 
irs ya £y olg vxigors To eee, 59, 29 Ns, 
2 GTi, %5 To Arias, % BTW. 70 arerfhbeHlara 
xgeTly Ty 4 weòg TW el 0 Hen 0 AgtForeAns" 
der wedò TW KATH centebritens Gi Elva Tr x00" ov- 
1 / \ '- of \ "HY C 
74, TETWY Yap exCadis To XaTH OvppCionuo;* woe Tg 


3 / ; / 8 \ 92 7 / 7 8 
drd Tailopoirs Teo Cvregen | r fv TO rar dri, 64 2 
an Talouars Te Our. 1v ro Paveeave , 
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ApDITTO NAT NOTES. 


therefore we 5 to relate conciſely the Cauſe, why THE 
HyPoTHEs1S OF IDEAS pleaſed them (namely Parme- 
nides, Zeno, Socrates, &c.) we muſt begin by obſerving 


that all the various viſible objects around us, the hea- 
 wenly as well as the ſublunary, are either from CHANCE, 


or according to a CAUusk. FROM CHANCE Is IM- 


POSSIBLE ; for then the more excellent things (ſuch as 
Mind, and Reaſon, and Cauſe, and the Effects of Cauſe) 
will be among thoſe things that come laſt, and ſo the Exn- 
INS of things will be more excellent than their BROIN- 
NIN CGS. To which too may be added what Ariſtotle ſays ; 
that ESSENTIAL CAUSES OUGHT TO BE PRIOR To. 
 ACCIDENTAL,, in as much as EVERY ACCIDENTAL 
Cask 1s a DEVIATION FROM THEM; ſo that what= 


ever is the Effect of ſuch eſſential Cauſe [as is indeed every 
work of Art and human Ingenuity] mu/t needs be prior 


to that which is the Effect of Chance, even tho“ we were 
to refer to Chance the moſt divine of v 99 ible 7 1 the : 


3 Heavens themſelves]. | 


The Philoſopher, kuvins thus proved : a Aue Cauſe 


of the World in oppoſition to Chance, proceeds to ſnevꝰ 


that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things 
this Cauſe muſt be One. After which he yous on, as 


follows. ; 


X EI wi 37 & ονο rr, Groov. £504 yup Th 
TE&Mv TW Veipwy THe TETWY WiTIQS Ae, r XETH 
Nye % rden woll, UCW Tz Ilavros , h TE ON 
'E: de 60 


Nn, 2 auto vidgcner, ode £4UT0 O1T8 H Wavruy 


Leibes, J £5 om dirias G ros ro. 
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As Guo peiyus 00 Lurker, 2 Hergen Tide # avail : 


ang, dice & —_ 2, 2 Irs G10 apo pelvis Lide 5 Zy 5 5 


To Ila, £2] we 8 @ Wy T0 Nav, wy 881 50 dire. 5 
. Kei £6 1870, ro. ts sur Gear heros, 2 sur * 
vWTX0v, de T% pet Gu. Avyors dg x; \ dom G- 


Avis Tide 789 Korpunss Ag, 2 70 bon, 88 wy 70. 


Tay, 0 281 Ev &uTH T6 IIav, ws ty auriy, Xgis T1 


dans. 


Now IF THIS CAUSE BE VOID OF REA- 


sox, that indeed would be abſurd ; for then again there 
would be ſomething among thoſe things, which came laſt . 
in order, more excellent than their Principle or Cauſe, I 
mean by more excellent, ſomething operating according to 
 Reaſm and Knowledge, and yet within that Univerſe, and 
à Part of that Whole, which i 123 what it is, 6 from a Cafe 2 
devaid of Region. 


But ; f, on the contraty, THE : Cavsr + oF THE UxI- 


VERSE BE A CAUSE, HAVING REASON and fnow- 
ing itſel tf, it of courſe knows itſelf to be the Cauſe. of all 
things; elſe, being ignorant of this, it would be ignorant 
of its own nature. But if it know, that from 1TS VERY 
ESSENCE IT IS THE CAUSE OF THE UNIVERSE, 
and if that, which knows one part of a Relation definite- 
i ty, knows a 4% of neceſſity the other, it knows for this rea- 
ſon definitely the thing of which it is the Caufe. Ir 


KNOWS THEREFORE THE UNIVERSE, and all things 


out of which the Univerſe is compaſed, of all which alſo 


it is the Cauſe. But if this be true, it is evident that 


' BY LOOKING INTO ITSELF, AND BY KNOWING | 

ITSELF, IT KNOWS WHAT COMES AFTER IT- 
SELF, AND Is SUBSEQUENT. Ht is, therefore, through 

certain REASONS and Forms DEVOID OF MATTER 

| that 7 


11 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


that it knows thoſe mundane Reaſons and Forms, out of 


 wwhich the Univerſe is compoſed, and that the Univerſe is in 


it, as in a Cauſe diſtinc from and without the Matter. 


P. 2380—AGREEAPLE To WHICH IDEAS THESE 
WoRKsS ARE FASHIONED, Sc.] It is upon theſe 
Principles that Nicomachus in his Arithmetic, p. 7. 


_ calls the Supreme Being an Artiſi—ty TH 13 TEXVIT2. 


Ot i,; in Dei artificts mente. Where Philo- 


ponus, in his maniſerip Comment, obſerves as follows 


—rFxr" ono Tov Oct, 605 dil rag rg di- 


Tins ty 186 Aoyes euTwy Exovla. He calls Gor an 


ARTIST, as poſſeſſing within himſelf the firſt Cauſes of 


all things, and their Reaſons or Proportions. Soon after 


ſpeaking of thoſe Sketches, after which Painters work 


and finiſh their Pictures, he ſubjoins Janet 37 
5 dels, £45 To roi eM piHure Ch reiſec, wol- 
Seu T6 de Thy 3 g 0 Onpzg icy Tore. SKE «Fee 
: ent I Tide NU, XEXGO[ANKEN* GAN Ito, arts T& 
. (iy nde o YEUPNAGTEH G E ELOW, EXeivor Of Gs &y 
1% Ot Ayo & EET VOL Y wal £10. A there- 
fore we,” looking upon ſuch Sketches as theſe, make ſuch 


and ſuch particular things, ſo alſo the Creator, looking at E 
thoſe Sketches of his, hath formed and adorned with beauty 


all things here below. We. muſt remember, however, that 


the Shetches here are imperfect ; but that the others, thoſe 


Reasons or Proportions, which exift in GoD, are 
ARCHETYPAL and ALL-PERFECT, | 


It i is according to this Philoſophy, that Milton repre- 
_ » ſents God, after he had created this wg 3 World, con- 
templating 
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ä ſhow'd 


In profpett from his throne, how good, | how fair, 
ANSW RING HIS GREAT IDEA 


F. Lof vi. $56. T 


Proclus proves the Exiſtence of theſe Gel ö 
IpEAs or UNIVERSAL Forms by the following Ar- 
- 3 Toivuy tg di Ts maile aur To 
£ S void, 70 Py QUT 700 v Wos amo 11 £xuTE 
- Woes. ut 7876 81 wdr, oTep To Woidpaivos gev- 
> rege 2 9 5. web rog, didi r mae deurigoc 5 

1 5 olo/ To W ]9ã r' 0 0100s Hege AAN, % is dee, 5 

I WV did Cn, 0 i cy ch l Tavluy 
| Thus 2 * ahabũ ro A 00% GUTQ TW j, wollt. 2 

nod dr BY TE Waylog auryw TW F Tov TBT0 ts 
| Wewrwe, deb 6 xooppos deuripus. tt On 6 x60pos WAne | 
| Etpan b iel wafleion, kun &v 2 TO Giri Te 

Xa0pen TAYTE getrüe ro ap uro Girrov 5 NN %, 
29 ju ů, % Arber v VTEFNTE, * irres, 1 Has 
To tion, rd i TW Tavli. rab r aba Tpwrws ily * | 
= Gir T8 q walls, s NA Wage Toy Faparn, — 
| ö pores, » 2; % Sid 6 int ago. 8817 d 

ra den To Toy auobyroy, dr GuTUY T% e 
: e Y.6%TG Y ELenpevoy AC, 71 71 jc TE X00 ps 
albu meoyragxola. If therefore THE CAUSE 
OF THE UNIVERSE be a Cauſe which operates merely 
by exiſting, and if that which operates merely by exiſting 

operate from its own proper Effence, such CAUSE 18 

PRIMARILY, WHAT ITS EFFECT is SECONDARI- 

LY, and that, which it is primarily, it giveth to its Ef 

fect ſecondarily. It is thus that Fire bath giveth Warmth 

1 i „ 1e 


Appirional NOTES. 


70 ee e th, and is ſelf warm ; that the Soul giveth 


— ife, and poſſeſſeth Life : and this reaſmning you may per- 


ceive to be true in all things whatever, which operate merely 


by exiſting. It follows therefore, THAT THE CAusE 


oF THE UNIVERSE, operating after this manner, 18 
THAT PRIMARILY, WHICH THE WoRLD 1s sE- 


' CONDARILY. If therefore the WoRLD be the ple- 
nitude of FoRMs of all Sorts, theſe FokMs MUST 


ALSO BE PRIMARILY IN THE CAUSE OF THE 
WoRLD; for it was the ſame Cauſe, which conſtituted the 


Sun, and the Moon, and Man, and Horſe, and in gene- 
ral all the Forms exifling in the Univerſe. Theſe therefore 


exiſt primarily i in the Cauſe of the Univerſe ; another Sun 


beſides the apparent, another Man, and ſo wa reſpect to 
every Form elſe. The Forms therefore, PREVIOUS to 
the ſenſible and external Forms, and which according to 


this reaſoning are their ACTIVE and EFFICIENT CAu- 


SES, are to be found PRE-EXISTING IN THAT ONE 
AND COMMON CAUSE OF ALL THE UNIVERSE. 


A Com. MS. in Plat. Parmenid. L. + 


We have quoted the above paſſages for the ſame 
reaſon as the former; for the ſake of thoſe, who may 


haue a curiolity to ſee a ſample of this antient Philoſo- 


phy, which (as. ſome have held) may be traced up from - 
Plato and Socrates to Parmenides, bene and Or- 


pheus himſelf, 


If the Phraſe, to operate merely by ex laing, ſhould ap- 
pear queſtionable, it muſt be explained upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that zz the Supreme Being no Attributes are ſecon- 


dary, intermittent, or adventitious, but all originah ever 


perfect and efſential See p. 162, 359 
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AvDITIONAL NOTES. 


That we ſhould not therefore think of a blind uncon- 


. ſcious operation, like that of Fire here alluded to, tha 
Author had long before prepared us, by uniting Knows 
ledge with natural Efficacy, where he forms the Charatier 
- of theſe Droine and Wy Ideas. | 


But let us hear him in his own Lis: n 


5 eg EENouury Tv. LT uνον (ic. Tdews) apogin 
 Exolay dic tw ie 2 uni tab G 1 r ocnndt 
Xoyuy dab ohe. To GUTW TW el wenne, 0 an BY 8 
| W0120s* GTO d TWY TEN VIKWY TO VWF IXQV, Wy T0180, 

£1 2 55 aur TW e. T0150), 2 rad rao ales 225 i 

| pars arrias £1904 rg Idec g Onjuizgyinas 6 al 70 vote 
 WAvTWY TWY NATE QUOW GATOTEASivve But if we 

| ſhould chuſe to define the peculiar character of IDEas by 
things more known to us than themſelves, let us afſume. 

| from NATURAL PRINCIPLES THE POWER OF Er- 
 FECTING, MERELY BY EXISTING, all the things that 
They effect; and from ARTIFICIAL PRINCIPLES THE 
POWER OF COMPREHENDING all that they effect, 
although they did not effeft them merely by exiſting ; ; and 5 
then uniting thoſe. two, let us ſay that IDE As are at once 


the EFFICIENT and INTELLIGENT CAusks of all 


things produced according to Nature, From bock the 
ſecond of the fame Comment. e 


- 


The Schoolman, Thomas Aquinas, a ſubtle and acute 
writer, has the following ſentence, perfectly correſpond- 
ing with this Philoſophy. Res omnes comparantur ad 


Divinum {melletum, ficut artificiata ad Artem. 


The 


AP 


| The Verſes of Orpheus on this ſubje&t may be found 
in the tract De Munde, aſcribed to IRS Þ p- 2 3. 
-& dit. Shes. 


2 horn yivero, Zvs N. To As 


—S wip ir A NOAAA : Xara > Of 1 42. | 
: eicher, TTY H "I TO EN &xcivo =o Tz He 

| X@&TH T0 Wayln approts* B Yap , we xen, 4 
| Pamep 6 Emevorrmos dog Neu, d EN, Q 

N ANT A. As numerous as is THE Molrrrupz 
or IN DIVIDVAILS by Partition, fo numerous alſ is that 
PRINCIPLE. oF UNITY by univerſal Impartibility. For 
it is not ONE, as a MINIMUM is one (according to what 
Speucippus ſeemed to ſay), but it is Ong, as being ALL 
| THINGS. Damaſcus" wh Agar, „ 


P. 3 WIS EST NATIONS—THE MOST co- 


| pious LANGUAGEs.] It is well obſerved by Muretus 
Z Null: unquam, qui res ignorarent, nomina, quibus 
eas exprimerent, iron Vr. 2 880 VI. I. 


P. 411. — Bur WHAT WAS THEIR PrrLoso- 
yay ? The ſame Muretus has the following paſſage 
upon the Roman TASTE FOR PHILOSOPHY, —— 
Beati autem illi, et opulenti, et omntum gentium viftores 
Romani, in petendis honoribus, et in prenſandis civibus, 


et in exteris nationibus verbo componendis, re compilandis 


eccupati, philofophandi curam fervis aut libertis ſuis, et 
Hræculi uw tentibus, relinguebant. Af, quad ab avari- 
11 
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ia, quod ab ambitione, quod a voluptatibus reliquum erat 


cum quempiam philoſophum, aut ad aliquem de philoſophia 
libellum vel legendum vel ſcribendum contuliſſent, jam ſe ad 
 eruditionis culmen perveniſſe, jam victam a ſe et profliga- 
am jacere Græciam ſomniabant. Var. Lect. VI. 1. 


—— . — A y-  . 


A ene eee ene 


temporis, ejus fi partem aliquam aut ad audiendum Græ- 


INDEX. 


. 


A DjzcTive, how it differs from other Attribu- 
1 tives, ſuch as the Verb, and the Participle, 
186. verbal, 187, pronominal, 189. ſtrietiy ſpeax- 


ing can have no Genders, 


verbs of Intenſion and Remiſſion, 195. of Com- 


pariſon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Place, and 
Motion, 204, 205. made out of Prepoſitions, 205. 
Adverbs of Interrogation, 206. affinity between 
theſe laſt, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208. 
Adverbs derived from every Part of Speech, 209. 
found in every Predicament, 210. called by the 
| Stoics IIard ions, —— — ibid. | 
| EMsSCHINEs, |—£ © —— — 419 
ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, 204, 310, 433. his 
account of Phanſy or Imagination, — 357 
ALEXANDER and THAIS, 71. his influence upon the 
| Greek Genius. 419, 420 | 
AMAFANIUS|— & —— — 412 
 AMMoNIvs, his account of Speech, andits relations, 
4. of the Progreſs of human K nowlege from Com -. 
plex to Simple, 10. of the Soul's two principal 


Powers, 17. of the Species of Sentences, ibid. his 


notion of Gon, 55. quoted, 59. his notion of a 
Verb, 87, 193. his notion of Jime, 100 illuſtrates 


from Homer the Species of Modes or Sentences, 
145. quoted, 154. his notion of conjunctive Parti- 


cles, and of the Unity which they produce, 241. 
quoted, 278. his account of Sound, Voice, Arti- 
culation, c. 3215 328. of the diſtinction be- 


_ tween. 


. 190 
Apvkk Es, their character and uſe, 192 to 194. Ad- 


wad _ * — 2 2 — 
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_ tween 6 Symbol and a Reſemblance, 231. what he 
thought the human Body with reſpect to the Soul, : 
334. his triple order of Ideas or Forms, 382 

Y lay and WOW „ 2, 25 367. analyſis of Caſes, 
= 275, 276, 288 

Aae — — 2060 
AN THOLOOGIA GR. —ů— 4,50 


es - ANTONINUS, — 283, 310, 405, 407, 416 | 
 APOLLONIUS, the Grammarian, explains the Species 


of Words by the Species of Letters, 27. his elegant 
name for the Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 63, his 
idea of a Pronoun, 65, 67. quoted, 70. explains 

the Diſt inction and Relation between the Article 


9 Pronoun, 73, 74. his two Species of AziFis 


5 or Indication, 77. holds 2 wide difference between : 
the Prepoſitive and Subjunctive Articles, 78. ex, 


plains the nature of the Subjunctive Article, 80. 
Ciorrects Homer from the doctrine of Enclitics, 84, 
85. his notion of that Tenſe called the Præteri- 
tum perfectum, 129. holds the Soul's diſpoſition _ 
peculiarly explained by Verbs, 141. his notion of 
the Indicative Mode, 151, of the Future, implied 


in all Imperatives, 155. explains the power of 


| thoſe paſt Tenſes, found in the Gree Imperatives, 

7 156. his Idea of the Infinitive, 165. his name for 
it, 166. quoted, 168, 175. his notion of middle 
Verbs, 176. quoted, 179, 181, 195. explains the 
power and effect of the Greek Article, 217 to 222. 

Holds it eſſential to the Pronoun not to coaleſce 

with it, 225 to 228. ſhews the different force of 
the Article when differently placed in the ſame 
Sentence, 231, quoted, 238, 239. his idea of the 

| Prepoſition, — — 261 
2 — . 


N E X. 


Aaviewk, ſhort account of „ "or . 
AcuIN AS, THOMAS, quoted — 440 
Argument a priori & a poſteriori, 9. 10. which of the 
two more natural to Man. ibid. 
ARISTOPHAN ES, — = 130 


_ ARISTOTLE, his notion of Truth, 3. quoted, g. his 


notion of the difference between things abſolutely _ 
prior, and relatively prior, 9, 10. quoted, 15. his 
Definition of a Sentence, 19. of a Word, 20. of 
_ Subſtance, 29. divides things into Subſtance and 
Accident, 30, how many Parts of Speech he ad- 
mitted, and why, 32, 33s 34» Sc. his notion of 
Genders, 42. his account of the metaphorical uſe 
of Sex, 48. quoted, 55, 56, 89. his Definition of a 
Verb, 96. his notion of a Now or Inſtant, 102. ff 
| Senſation limited to it, 104, 105, 431. of Time, 
| 106, 107. of Time's dependence on the Soul, 112. 


quoted, 119, 193: his notion of Subſtance, 202. 


calls Euripides 6 womnrns, 223. himſelf called the 


Stagirite, why, ibid. a diſtinction of his, 224. his 


definition of a Conjunction, 239. a paſſage in his 


| Rhetoric explained, 240. his account of Relatives, 


OY 286. his notion of the divine Nature, 301. whom | 
be thought it was probable the Gods ſhould love, 


302. his notion of Intellect and intelligible Ob- 
jects, ibid. held Words founded in Compact, 314, 


315. quoted, 310, 320. his account of the Ele- 
ments or Letters, 324. his high notion of Princi- 


ples, 325. quoted, 357, 379, 434. his notion of the 


difference between moveable and immoveable Exx 


iſtence, 360. between intellectual or divine Plea- 
| ſure, and that which is ſubordinate, id. quoted, 
er 285 notion of the divine Life or Exiſtence, 


compared 


4 
0 
| 
| 
| 
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compared with that of Man, 362. of the lifference 
between the Greeks and the Barbarians, 409. his 
character, as a Writer, compared with Plato and 
X:nophon, 421. correſponds with Alexander, 419 

_ Arithmetic, founded upon what Principles, 352. (Sec 
Geometry.) its ſubject, what, 367. owes its Being 
to the Mind, how, wa = tid. 
Art, what, and Artiſt, who, — 111, 352 
; ARTICLES, 31. their near alliance with Pra. 5 
73. of two kinds, 214. the firſt kind, 214 to 232. 
the ſecond kind, 233 to 2 36. Engliſh Articles, their 


5 difference and uſe, 215. Greek Article, 219. Arti. © 


cles denote pre-acquaintance, 218, 220. thence 
_ eminence and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what 
words they aſſociate, with what not, 224 to 229. 
| Greek Article marks the Subject in Propoſitions, 
2230. Articles, inſtances of their effect, 231, 232. 
Articles pronominal, 72, 73, 233. inſtances of 
their effect, 235, 236, 347. Subjunctive Article, 
ſiee Pronoun relative or ſubj unctive. 
Articulation, ſee Voice. e 1 
Asconlrous. y — 132 
ATTRIBUTIVES, 30, 21. defined, 87. of the firſt or- 
der, 87 to 191. of the ſecond order, 192 to 211. 
See VERB, PARTICIPLE, ApJEcTIveg, ADVERB. 
Aulus GeLLIUs, ſhort account of him as a Writer, 


414 

B. 
Bacon, his notion of Univerſal Grammar, 2. of an- 
tient Languages and Geniuſes, compared to mo- 
dern, 288. of mental Separation or Diviſion, 306. 


of symbols, to — * our thoughts, 334. of the 
5 | Analogy | 
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Analogy between the E of Nations and 


their Languages, — 407 


Being, or Exiſtence, mutable, immutable, 99, 371. 


temporary, ſuperior to Time, 97, 92. See Truth, 


Gop. 


BELISARIUSs, — — 150 


BLEMMIDES, NICEPHORUS, his notion of Time 


preſent, 119. his Etymology of Exignun, 368. 


his triple order of Forms or Ideas, — 386 
 Bady, Inſtrument of the Mind, 305. chief Object of 


5 modern Philoſophy, 308. confounded with Mat- 


ter, 309. human, the Mind's veil, 333. Body, 
that, or Mind, which has precedence i in different 
-Syflems, — 


BOERRHA Ay, —: — 321 


> BoETHIVS, how many Parts of Speech” he admitted 

as neceſlary to Logic, 33. his idea of Gop's Exift- 
ence, 92. illuſtrates from Virgil the Species of 
Modes or Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held 
Language founded in Compact, 315. refers to the 

Deity's unalterable Nature, 361. his notion of 

_ original, intelligible Ideas, 397. of the difference 


between Time (however immenſe) and Eternity, 


: 389. ſhort account of his Writings and cha- 


racer; omp————_ — 446 
Buth, differs from Two, how, — > + » SEP 
BRuruovs —— 413, 419 


e. 


CææsAR, C. Julius, his Laconic Epiſtle, 178 
| Caxsar, OcTavivs, influence of his Government 


upon the Roman Genius, — 419, 420 
: CALLIMACHUS, — „ 


1 r 


* W. 2 ord — 
_ — —— — — 4 _— _ 
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| Cavs, ſcarce any ſuch thing in modern Languages, 5 
273. name of, whence, 277, Nominative, 279 to 


282. Accuſative, 282, 283. Genitive and Dative, 


5 284 to 287. Vocative, why omitted, 276. Abla- 
tive, peculiar to the Romans, and how they em- 
plwẽłyed it, —— 276, 277 
Cauſes, Conjunctions cone the four Species of, -. 
Vith their effects, 248. final Cauſe, firſt in Specu- 
lation, but laſt in Event, ibid. has its peculiar 
Mode, 142. . en 248. peculiar . 


e >" — 85 : 
Cunalcipius, 301. ſhort account of him, 5 
Chance, ſubſequent to Mind and Reaſon, 434. 535 
CHARIS1Us, Sosirarzaů — 205, 210 


_ Cictro, 132, 170, 269, 272, 3211, 313, 407: com- 
peelled to allow the unfitneſs of the Latin Tongue 
for Philoſophy, 411. one of the firſt that intro- 
duced it into the Latin Language, 412. Cicero- 


nian and Socratic Periods, FFT 
City, Feminine, why, — „ 
CARE, Dr. Sam.” — — „ 


CoupaARISOx, degrees of, 197 to 199. why Verbs 
admit it not, 200. why incompatible with certain 
Attributives, ibid. why with all Subſtantives, 201 


ConjuNcTION, 32. its Definition, 238. its two 


kinds, 240, 241. Conjunctions Copulative, 242. 
Continuative, ibid. Suppoſitive, Poſitive, 244. Cau- 
ſal, Collective, 245, 246. Disjunctive Simple, 252. 
Adverſative, ibid. Adverſative abſolute, 254. of 
Compariſon, 25 5. Adequate, ibid. Inadequate, 256. 
Subdisjunctive, 258. Some Conjunctions have 
an obſcure Signification, when taken alone, 259 


- ConxecTive, 30, 31. its two kinds, 237. its firſt _ 


kind, ibid. to 260. its ſecond, 261 to 274+ Ses 
Cov JUNCTION, PREPONITION. 


Com 


o 


" Gonmertos; his notion of the 8 Gender, 43. 
of middle Verbs, 177. of the politive Degree, 198 


Con ſonant, what, and why ſo called, — 323 
Contraries, paſs into each other, 132. deſtructive or 
each other, — m — 251 
Converſation, Wall Ns 398 


 Converſ ion, of Attributives into Subſtantives, 38. of 
Subſtantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attri- 
butives into one another, 187. of Interrogatives into 
| Relatives, and vice verſa, 206, 207. of Connectives 


into Attributes — . 205, 272 
"Gin: NePo0s, | ! — 2272 
ne F eminine, why, — — 43 
Dauascius, his notion of Deity, = 1 
Death, Maſculine, why, ; © Brother to Sleep, IS: 
Declenſion, the name, whence,  —— 278 
DETIxITIVE, 30, 31, 214. See ARTICLES. 

Definitions, what. — — 0 
Ei — 2 —— 64, 76 
 DeMosTHENES, | = 49, 419, 421 
Derivatives more rationally formed than Primitives, 
why,  _—_— 7 _— 
Deſign, neceſlarily implies Mind, 379, 434 


Diogenes, the Cynic, ö 
DIoGENEs LAERTIUS, 34> 1455 154% 3775 322, 324, 


407 
Diowyarve of Halicarnaſſus, — 34, 15 
Diverſty, its importance to Nature, 250. heightens by 
degrees, and how, —  ' ibid. toasz2⁊ 
Doxarus, — — 7% 272 
| | . | | 

Earth, Feminine, why, — — 47 


G 8 | EcCLE= 
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EeciziAericbt, — . 56 
Element, defined, 324. primary Articulations or Let- 
ters ſo called, why, ibid. their extenſive applica- 
tion, 325. See Letters. 0 
Empiric, who, — 352 
Enclitics, among the Pronouns, their character, 84, 85 
 ExcLisn Tongue, its rule as to Genders, 43. a pecu- 
liar privilege of, 58. expreſſes the power of contra- 
diſtinctive and enclitic Pronouns, 85. its poverty as 
to the expreſſion of Modes and Tenſes, 148. its 
5 analogy in the formation of Participles, 185, 186. 


neglected by illiterate Writers, ibid. force and pow- N 


er of its Articles, 215 to 233. ſhews the Predicate 
of the Propoſition by poſition, as alſo the Accuſa- 
tive Caſe of the Sentence, 26, 274, 276. its cha- 


racter, as a Language, — 408 
Ericrzrus, — — 310, 407 
Eris in, its Etymology, — 368 
Ether, Maſculine, why, — — 46 


EvcL1D, a difference between him and Virgil, 69. his 
Theorems founded . what, . 3 


| 'Tonieivns; A - J 310, 331 
| Exiflence, differs from e, how, = 00 422: 
Experience, founded on what, — 352 


Experiment, its utility, 352. conducive to Art, how, 
ibid. beholden to Science, tho' Science not to that, 
Ferm and Matter, 2, 7. elementary Principles, 307. , 
myſteriouſly blended in their co-exiſtence, ibid. and 
212. Form, its original meaning, what, 310. trans- 
_ ferred from lower things to the higheſt, 311. pre- 
exiſtent, where, 312. deſcribed by Cicero, 311, 313. 
| in 
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in Speech, what, 315, 326, 327, &c. Form 2 5 


N 312. triple order of Forms in Art, 374. i 
Nature, 377. intelligible or ſpecific Forms, "heir 
_ peculiar character, 364, 365, 3725 JO» 390, 430, 


8 Wo. 435. 
Fortune, Feminine, why, — — 57 
Finn = we. 2 


Gaza, THeoDoRE, his Definition of a Word, 21. 
explains the Perſons in Pronouns, 67. hardly ad- 
mits the Subjunctive for an Article, 78. his account 
of the Tenſes, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted, 151. 
calls the Infinitive the Verb's Noun, 165. quoted, 
181. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 
Adverbs by claſſes according to the Order of the 


Predicaments, 210. explains the power of the Arti- 


cle, 218. quoted, 225. explains the different powers 
of conjunctive Particles, 24.5. of disjunctive, 249. 
his ſingular explanation of a Verſe i in Homer 253. 


quoted, | — — 2562, 271 


GemisTvus, Georgius, otherwiſe Pletho, his doctrine | 

of Ideas or intelligible Forms — 395 : 

Cenders, their origin, 41. their natural number, 42. 
(See Sex. ) why wanting to the firſt and ſecond Pro- 


noun, — — 6 
Genus and Species, why they (but not Individuals) ad- 
mit of Number, — — 


Geometry, founded on what Principles, 352. that and 
Arithmetic independent on Experiment, ibid. (See 
Science.) its Subject, what, 7. beholden for it to 

the Mind, how, — 

(0D, expreſſed by Neuters, ſuch as 10 Seto, Numen, 
Oc. why, 54; 55+ as Maſculine, why, ibid. immu- 
9 2 table, 
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Giant, their character, as a „Nation, 415, &c. 
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table, and ſuperior to Time and its Diſtinctions, 92. 
5 allwiſe, and always wiſe, 301. immediate objects of 
his Wiſdom, what, ibid. whom among men he may 

be ſuppoſed to love, 302. Form of F orms, ſovereign 


Alrtiſt, 312, 313, 437. above all Intenſions and Re- 


miſſions, 162, 359, 439. his Exiſtence different 


from that of Man, how, 360, 362. his divine At- 


tributes, 361. his Exiſtence neceſſarily infers that 
of Ideas or exemplary Forms, 379, 380, 436. ex- 
quiſite Perfection of theſe divine Ideas or Forms, 


380, 437. his ſtupendous view of all at once, 389, 


30902 442. region of Truth, 162, 397, 403, 45˙ 


in Him Knowledge and Power unite, 440 


Cub, above all utility, and totally diſtinct from it, 


297. ſought by all men, 296, 298. conſidered by all 
as valuable for itſelf, ibid. intellectual, its charac- 
ter, 299. See Science, 8058. 


| Corotlas, — — 52 
| Grammar, philoſophical or univerſal, 2. how eſſential 


to other Arts, 6. how diflinguiſhed from other 
SGtammars, 


Crammaorians, error of 1 in naming Verbs Neuter, 177. 


in degrees of Compariſon, 05 in the Syntax = 
Conjunctions, i — "KI 


Aſeatic Greeks, different from the other Greeks, and 
why, 410. Grecian Genius, its maturity and decay, 
417, Cc. 

GREEK 7 ongue, how perfect in the expreſſion of 
Modes and Tenſes, 147. force of its imperatives in 
the paſt tenſes, 156. wrong in ranging Interjec- 
tions with Adverbs, 289. its character, as a Lan- 

guage, — — 418, 423 


AT ROCINVS,: his Syſtem of the Tenſes, — 128 


. H. HERAC-· 


„ 06 X. 


. 
Hen zei ire, Saying of, 8. his Syſtem of . 


what, 5 360, 37 | 
Hermes, his Figure, Attributes, and Career ul, 
325, 326. Authors who have writ of him, 326 
 Hexs10D, called 9 wolnrug, the Poet, by FI "WSJ 
Hob. x's Accidence, = 148 
HOMER, 505 52, 82, 84, 145, 149, 221, 223, 235» 


253, 273, 285, 308, 41737 421 YL | 


Horace, 57, $0, 125, 142, 163, 169, 178, 190, 207, 
"IPs 0 413) 424z 3 
Ideas, of what, Words the Sywbols, „ 34 to 347. 
only particular were to exiſt, the conſequence oy 
337 to 339. general, their importance, 341, 342. 
undervalued by whom, and why, 350. of what fa- 
culty the Objects, 360. their character, 362 to 366, 
390. the only objects of Science and real Know- 
ledge, why, 368. 1 how, 353 to 374. de- 
rived, whence, 374, Cc. their triple Order in Art, 
376. the ſame in Nature, 381. eſſential to Mind, 


why, 379, 380. the firſt and higheſt Ideas, charac- 


ter of, 380, 440. Ideas, their different Sources, 


ſtated, 400. their real ſource, 5 434, 438 
Jex RMIAR, 3 — 3 
Imagination, what, 354. differs from Senſe, how, 355 
from Memory and Recollection, how, lid. 


Individuals, why fo called, 39, 40. quit their charac- 

ter, how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how ex- 
preſſed by a finite number of Words, 214 to 217, 

234, 346. become objects of Knowledge, how, 369 

INSTANT. See NOW. | 

Intellectm. See Mind. 


Gez lun 
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INTERJECTIONS, their application and effect, 289. 
no diſtin® Part of Speech with the Greeks, though 
with the Latins, 289. their character and deſerip- F 
1 5 tion, | — | 5 290 
Interrogation, its ſpecies explained and: illuſtrated, 151 
to 154. Interrogatives refuſe the Article, why, 228 | 
Joanxes GRAMMAT. See PHILOPONUS. 


8 8 : — 8 — 421 
Jornn, — — — 416 
Kuni —— — 176 : 
Knowledge, if any more excellent than Senſation, the 
eden ene —— — 3775 373 


LANGUAGE, how conſtituted, 327. defined, 3299 
founded in compact, 314, 327. (See Speech.) ſym- 
bolic, not imitative, why, 332 to 355. impoſſible 
for it to expreſs the real Eſſences of things, 335. its 

double capacity, why neceſſary, 348. its Matter, 
what, 349, its Form, what, ibid. its Preciſion and 

Permanence derived whence, 345. particular Lan- 

guages, their Identity, whence, 374. their Diverſity, 

whence, ibid. See Engliſh, Greek, Latin, Oriental. 

LArix Tongue, deficient in Aoriſts, and how it ſup- 
plies the defect, 125. its peculiar uſe of the Præteri- 
tum Perfectum, 131. has recourſe to Auxiliars for 
ſome Modes and Tenſes, 148. to a Periphraſis for 
ſome Participles, 185. in what ſenſe it has Articles, 

233. the Ablative, a Caſe peculiar to it, 276. right 
in ſeparating InterjeQions from the other Parts of 
Speech, 289, 299. its character, as a Language, 

411. not made for Philoſophy, ibid. 412. ſunk 
with Boethiut, mo — 416 


Letters, 
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Tae what Seeratis thought of their Javentor, 32 5. 
divine honours pad him by the tient, ibid. See : 
Element. 


Liberty, its influence upon Men': s Genius, | 1 55 440 g : 
Life, connected with BEmgs 237005 301, 432 
LIN NÆVs, | — | oy 


Literature, its cauſe, and that of Virtue, connected, 
how, 407. antient, recommended to the Study of 
the liberal, 424. its peculiar effect with regard to 


a2 man's charadter — 42 426 0 
Logic, What, — 3» 4 

= LonG1Nvs, noble remark of, — U 420 
 Lvcian, — — 41 
Locnlius, — — ibid. 


MMacnorius, mort account of him, 414. quoted 
. e, e 100 - 
Man, rational and ſocial, I, 2. his peculiar ornament, 
what, 2. firſt or prior to Man, what, , 269. his 

Exiſtence, the manner of, what, 359. how moſt 
likely to advance in happineſs, 262. has within him 
ſomething divine, 302. his Ideas, whence derived, 
303 to 401, Medium, thro? which he derives them, 
what, 359, 393. his pen, whence, 406. to be 
cCcorrected, how, ibid. 
Manuſcripts quoted, of Ol uriopekus, 371, 304, 
395. of Phiroroxus, 431, 433, 437. of Pao 
CLUS, 434, 435, 438, 440. of DAMAscrus, 441 
MARIAN US CAP ELI A, ſhort account of him, 415 
| Maſter Artiſt, what forms his character, — III 
Matter joined with Form, 2, 7. its original meaning, 


confounded by the V ulgar, how, 309. its extenſive 1 


character according to antient Philoſophy, 308. de- 
8 + ſcribed 


1 N D E X. 
ſeribed by Cicero, 31 3· of Langusge, what, 315. 


deſcribed at large. — 316, Cc. 
Maximus Tykius, his notion of the ſupreme Intel- 
„ — 162 
Memory and Eerollatian, what, 385. diſtinguiſhed | 
from Imagination or Phanſy, ls a. 
| Metaphor, its uſe, ———— — 269 
Metapbyſicians modern, their Syſtems, what, 392 


8 IS 14, 44, 45, 47, 49» 51, 53, 56, 59, 60, 
112, 124, 147, 207, 267, 268, 404, 437 
Mi not t Senſe) recognizes time, 107 to 112. uni- 
verſal, 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not (as Senſe 
does) from the objects of its perception, 301. acts. 
in part through the body, in part without it, 305. 
its high power of ſeparation, 306, 366. penetrates 
into all things, 307. Novs "Taos, what, 310. 
Mind differs from Senſe, how, 364, 365. the ſource 
of Union by viewing One in Many, 362 to 365. 
of Diſtinction by viewing Many in One, 366. with- 
cout Ideas, reſembles what, 380. region of Truth 
and Science, 371, 372. that or Body, which has 
precedence, 392, Se. Mind human, how ſponta- 
neous and eaſy in its Energies, 367, 362. all Minds 
ſimilar and congenial, why, — 3953 
Mopzs or Moops, whence derived, and to what end 
deſtined, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 141. Po- 
tential, 142. Subjunctive, 143. Interrogative, ibid. | 
nquiſitive, 7bi4. Imperative, 144. Precative or Op- 
tative, ibid. the ſeveral Species illuſtrated from Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and Milton, 145 to 147. Infinitive 
Mode, its peculiar character, 162, 163. how digni- 
fed by the Stoics, 164. other Modes reſolvable into 
it, 166. its application and coaleſcence, 167. Mode 
of Science, of Conjecture, of Proficiency, of Le- 
gillature, 168 to 170. Modes compared and diſtin- 
| ouiſhed 


— — — — — 
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"| ant; 149 to 160. Greek Imperatives of the pat 
explained, and illaſtrated, e 3p 
Moon, Feminine, Why, —— Ee — 45 
Action, and even its ee, eur imply 
Time, _ N 95 


Munkrus, quoted, 447, 442. bis notion of the Ro- 


nan, — — 2. 
Mousoxꝛus Ruruos — — 426 


= N. ; 


Names, proper, what the conſequence it. no > other 
| "words, 337 to 339. their nie; 345. hardly parts 
of Language, — — 346, 373 
NATHAN and David, —Z— ᷑⁊T⁊TEẽ— 232 
Nature, firſt to Nature, firſt to Man, how they differ, 
9, 10. frugality of, 320. Natures ſubordinate ſub- 


ſervient to the higher, — 359 
NickrhoRkus, See BLEMMIDES. 
NIicoMAchus, — 8 437 


. or Subſtantive, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns ſuſceptible of Number, and why, 39. only 
Part of Speech ſuſceptible of Gender, ID 41, 171. 
A Now or InsTANT, the bound of Time, but no 
part of it, 101, 102. analogous to a Point in a geo- 
metrical Line, ibid. its uſe with reſpe& to Time, 
1804. its minute and tranſient Preſence illuſtrated, 
117. by this Preſence Time made preſent, 116, : 
117, 118. See Time, Place, Space. 


Number, to what words it appertains, and why, 39, 
40 
Oljectors, ludicrous, 293. grave, — 294 
_ Ocean, 


8 | Ocean, Maſculine, b — — 49 
Or ruproponus, quoted from a Manuſcript, —his : 
notion of Knowledge, and its degrees, 371, 372. of 

general Ideas, the Objects of Science, 304, 305 

: One, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 192, 241, 

26 to 265. 1 the W025 of external connectives, 


241, 265 


= Oriental i! ten number of their Parts of Speech, py 
35. their character and Genius, 1 — 409 | 


Olm, — ͤ 
Ovip, Ee: . N 132, 141, 206 1 


P. 


PARTICIPLE, how different from the Verb, 945 184. 
its effence or character, 184. how different from 
the Adjective, 186. See Aitributive, Lari and 


ExGLIsH Tongues. 
: Particulars, how, though infinite, 3 by Word: 8 
which are finite, 346. conſequence of attaching 


 ourſclves wholly to them, — 351 _ 
Perception and Folien, the Son lending Powers, 1 55 


5 PAUSANIAS, De 


17. Perception two-fold, 348. In Man what firſt, 


o/ 10, 353, 359. ſenſitive and intellective differ, 
how, 364, 365. if not correſpondent to its objects, 
erroneous, — — — — 371 


Period. See Sentence. 
PERIPATE TIC Phitsſophy, in the latter ages commonly 


united with the Platonic, 160. what ſpecies of Sen- 


tences it admitted, 144. its notion of Caſes, 277. 


held words founded in Compact, — 314 
* Ee 5 PERIZONIUS, 


Þ 
p 
1 


rt N D Þ: *. 


: Pzn1zon1vs, his rational account of the Perſons 3 in 


| CI 171 
| Pensrus, 76, 163, 372+ ſhort account of his charac- 


Nouns and Pronouns, 


Perſons firſt, ſecond, third, their ; Origia and Uſe, | 
5 "ON to 67 


Phanſy, See Imagination. 


= Pnrroronus, his notion of Time, 437. 1 the bu- 
ſineſs of Wiſdom or enn, 43 3. of 055 the- 
OO _— 
: Philoſophy, what would banith it out of the World, : 
293, 204. its proper buſineſs, what, 4.33- antient 
differs from modern, how, 308. modern, its chief 


Sovereign Artiſt, 


object, what, —— — bd. 


Phileſephurs, antient, who not qualified to write or 
talk about them, 270. provided words for new 
209 

Philoſophers, modern, their notion of Ideas, 350s 


Ideas, how, — 


their employment, 351. their Criterion of Truth, 


ibid. deduce all from Body, 392. ſupply the place 


of occult Qualities, how, ————— 393 


Place, mediate and immediate, 118. applied to illuſ- 


trate the preſent Time, and the preſent Inſtant, 


ibid. its various relations denoted, how, 266, 271. 
its Latitude and Univerſality, — 266 


N 21. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
32. his account of Genius and Species, 39. W | 


92. his Style abounds with Particles, why, 259. 


new-coined Word of, 269. quoted, 325. in what 


he placed real happineſs, 362. his two different and 


oppolite Etymologies of Exignun, 369, 370. his 
Idea of Time, 389. quoted, 407. his character, as a 


Writer, compared with Zenophon and Ariflotle, 422 


Prxrho. See GEMISTUS, 
BEE ">> PLINY» 


22 


3 N D E X. 


| Prix, his account how the antient artiſts inſcribed z 


their names upon their Works, — 136 
5 Prurakch, pv— — 3 
Poetry, what, nn 33 . 55 6 
PorPHYRY, —— 0 39 | 
Poſition, its force in Syntax, A 26, 274; 37 6. = 


PREPOSITIONS, 32. defined, 261. their uſe, 265. 


their original Signification, 266. their ſubſequent 
and figurative, 268. their different application, 270, 


271 1. force i in Compoſition, 277, 272. change into 


| Pr 55 to be eſtimated from their e 7. 


232, 236, 325. of Union and Diverſity, their dif- 
ferent ends and equal importance to the Univerſe, 
250. (See One, Union, Diverſity. elementary Prin- 


| ciples myſteriouſly blended, 307. their invention 


difficult, why, 325, thoſe of Arithmetic and Geo- . 
metry how ſimple, 352 


PRIScCIAN, defines a Word, 20. explains from Philo- 


ſophy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. ex- 
plains how Indication and Relation differ, 63. the 
nature of the Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Perſons, 


67. his reaſon why the two firſt Pronouns have no — | 
Genders, 70. why but one Pronoun of each ſort, 
1 ranges Articles with Pronouns according to the 


Stoics, 74. a pertinent obſervation off his, 88. ex- 
plains the double Power of the Latin Præteritum, 


125, 131. his doctrine concerning the Tenſes, 130. 


defines Moods or Modes, 141. his notion of the 


Imperative, 155. of the Inſinitive, 165, 166. of 
Verbs which naturally precede the Infinitive, 168. 
of Imperſonals, 175. of Verbs Neuter, 177. of the 
Participle, 194. of the Adverb, 195. of Compara- 
tives, 202. quoted, 210, his reaſon why certain 
| ' Pronouns 


* . 


* 


1. N 5 E X. 


Pronouns coatefcs- not with the Article, 225, 226. 
explains the different powers of Connectives which 


conjoin, 243, 244, 245: of Connectives which diſ- 


. join, 250. quoted, 262. his notion of the Interjec- | 


tion, 291. of Sound or Voice, 


216 


PRoclus, his Opinion about Reſt, 95, 431. quoted, 
310. —— the Source of the Doctrine of Ideas, 
5 434, 435, 436, 438 
PRONoVURS, why ſo called, 65. their Species, or Per- 
ſons, 65, 66. why the firſt and ſecond have no Sex, 
60, 70. reſemble Articles, but how diſtinguiſhed, - 
73. their coaleſcence, 74, 75- their importance in 


8 Language, 77. relative or ſubjunctive Pronoun, its 


nature and uſe, 78 to 83. thoſe of the firſt and ſe- 
cond perſon when expreſſed, when not, 83. Ex- 


ui, and oho νbbi, how diſtinguiſhed, 84. 


Primitives, 1 refuſe the Article, why, — 225 
PROTAGORAS, his notion of Genders, 42+ a ; Sophiſm 


144 


of his, 


Proverbs of Solomon, 5 — — -- 08: 
PUBLIUs SYRUSs, — — — 124 
OS, 

QuixTILIAN, — — 154, 233, 407 RE 

Qualities occult, what in modern Philoſophy ſupplies 
their Pee — 393 . 

3 R. 8 
Relatives, mutually infer each other, 251, 286. their 
auůſual Cafe, the Genitive, — — ibid. 
Rhetoric, what, —— —— 5, 6 


RoMaNns, their character as a Nation, 411. Raman 


Genius, its maturity and decay, = 418, Ce. 


S8. SAlLus- 


Wr 


SALLUSTIUS N — — 401 
Saxcrius, his elegant account of the different Arts 


reſpecting Speech, 5. quoted 36, 163, 171. re- 
jects Imperſonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion of 


the Conjunction, after Scaliger, 238. of the Inter- 5 


jeddion, — — 2097 


ScaliokR, his Etymology of Oui, $2. his notion of 
Tenſes from Grocinus, 128. his elegant obſervation 
upon the order of the Tenſes, 138, upon the pre- 
eminence oſ the Indicative Mode, 169. his account 
how the Latins ſupply the place of Articles, 233· 
his notion of the Conjunction, 238. his ſubtle « Ex- 
plication of its various powers, 242 to 247, 238. 
his reaſon from Philoſophy why Subſtantives do not 
coaleſce, 264. his origin of Prepoſitions, 266. his 

Etymology of Scientia, —— — 370 

| Science, 5. its Mode the Indicative, and Tenſe the 
Preſent, why, 159. its Conjunction the Collective, 

why, 246. defended, 295. valuable for its conſe- 

© quences, ibid. for itſelf, 296 to 303. (See Gop.) 

pure and ſpeculative depends on Principles the moſt 

_ ample, 352. not beholden to Experiment, though 
Experiment to it, 353. whole of it ſeen in Com- 
_ poſition and Diviſion, 367. its Etymology, 369. 
| reſidence of itſelf and its objects, wheres 372. See 


Mind. 
Scriptures, their Sublimity, whence, — 410 
SENECA, ., —— — 4147, 129.414 


Senſation, of the Preſent only, 105, 107, 139. none 


of Time, 105. each confined to its own Objects, 
25 353) 


14 N 9 E X. 


5 33% 269. its Objects miu 338, 353. Man- 3 
_ firſt Perception, ibid. conſequence of attaching our- 
ſelves wholly to its Objects, 35 1. how prior to In- 
tellection, 379. how ſubſequent, e 
Sentence, definition of, 19, 20. its various Speries in- 
veſtigated, 14, 15. illuſtrated from Milton, 147, Cc. 
connection between Sentences and Modes, 144 
Separation, corporeal inferior to mental, why, 306 
SxkRvlus, — 
Ser, (See Geader,) transferred in Language to Beings, 
that in Nature want it, and why, 4% 45. Sub- 


N ſtances alone ſuſceptible of it, —— 171 
BS SHAKESPEAR, e 23, 47, 47» 57, $3: - 
|. - Ship, Feminine, Wh, — — 38 
25 S1MPLICIUS, his wle Order of Ideas or F orms, 38r, 
| | 3 5 382 
5 SopyocLes, —— — — 422 
Soul, its leading Powers, — 15, . 


Sound, ſpecies of, 314, 317. the Tan, or Matter of 
Language, 315. defined, 316. See Voice. N 
; Space, how like, how unlike to Time, 100. See TE 
Ls "or | : 
Speech, _ Cat of Man, Is 2. 1 re- 
ſol ved or analyzed, 2. its four principal Parts, and 
why theſe, and not others, 28 to 31. its Matter and 
Form taken together, 307 to 315. its Matter taken 
ſeparately, 316 to 326, its Form taken ſeparately, 
327 to 359. neceſſity of e 332, 333. 
| founded i in Compact, — 314, 327 
Sekvexk, e 134, 164 


Spirits, animal, ſabile Ether, nervous Dus, Vibra- 


tions, &c. their uſe in modern Philoſophy. See 
Qualities occult. 


S roles, 


| — 132, 227, 432 | ” 


1 N D E K 


srolcs, how many parts of Speech hes held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their ac- 


count of the Tenſes, 1 30. multiplied the number of 
Sentences, 144. allowed the name of Verb to the 
infinitive only, into which they ſuppoſed all other 


Modes reſolvable, 164 to 166. their logical view of 


Verbs, and their Diſtinctions ſubſequent, 179 to 


181. their notion of the Participle, 194. of the Ad- 


verb, 195. called: the Adverb Wh, and why, . 
210. called the Prepoſition ouvdeo pos ogolrrixos, f 
20561. invented new Words, and gave new Significa- 
tions to old ones, 269. their notion of Caſegz 278. 
of the "Yay or Matter of Virtue, 309, 310. of 


Sound, 316. of the Species of Sound, 322. their 
Definition of an Element, — 324 


aher and Predicate, how diſtinguiſhed in Greek, 230. 


how 1 in Engliſh, id. e to what i in nature, 7 


- 1 
5 SubMance and Attribute, 29. Yherdfeat Objes of natu- 


ral Union, 264+ Subſtance ſuſceptible of Sex, 171, 
41. of Number, 40. coincides not with Sub- 


ſtance, 264. incapable of Intenßon, n therefore of 
Compariſo, — — 20 ,, 202 
SUBSTANTIVE, 30, 31. deſeribed, . primary, ibid. 


to 62. ſecondary, 63 to 67. (See Noun, PRo- 
; Ea Subſtantive ang eat, os in 


5 Linbana, neren, Kc. — 180 
Sun, Maſculine, why, OO — 45 


Sylva, a peculiar Signification of, — 268, 309 
Symbol, what, 330, differs from Imitation, how, ibid. 


preferred to it in conſtituting Language, why, 332 


T. Tenſes, 
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ne, their natural Numb, and why, 119, 120. 
Aoriſts, 123. Tenſes either paſſing or completive, 


what authorities for theſe Diſtinctions, 128 to 130. 


Præteritum perfectum of the Latins, peculiar uſes of, 


131 to 134. Inperfectum, peculiar uſes of, 135 to 


137. order of Tenſes in common Grammars not 
fortuitous, 


1 e „„ 205, 206, 272 
Tu and A. See ARTICLE. „„ 5 
THEMISTIUS, 9. his notion how the Mind rains the 

idea of Time, 108. of the dependance of Time on 


the Soul's exiſtence, 112. of the latent tranſition of 
Nature from one Genus to another, 259, 432 


% èͤů] dans 5 owes 35 
THEOPHRASTUS, his notion of Speech. under i its va- 


rious Relations, 4. mentioned, — _ 419 


Trevrn, inventor of Letters, 354. See Hermes. 5 


Tizurlus, — — 76, 132, 133 


Time, Maſculine, why. 50. why implied in every 


Verb, 95, 96. gave riſe to Tenſes, ibid. its moſt 


obvious diviſion, 97. how like, how unlike to Space, : 
' 100 to 103, ſtrictly ſpeaking no Time preſent, 105. 


in what ſenſe it may be called preſent, 116, 117, 
432. all Time diviſible and extended, 118, 100, 
101. no object of Senſation, why, 105. how faint 


and ſhadowy in exiſtence, 106, 431. how, and by | 


what power we gain its idea, 107. Idea of the paſt, 
prior to that of the future, 109. that of the future, 


how acquired, 109, 110. how connected with Art 
and Prudence, 111. of what ey Time the pro- 
H h per 


* N D E * 


per Object 112. how intimately connected with 
the Soul, 7bid. order and value of its ſeveral Spe- 


cies, 113. what things exiſt in it, what not, 160 to 


1562. its natural effect on things exiſting in it, 161, 


50. deſcribed by Plato, as the moving Picture of 


permanent Eternity, 389. this account explained 
by Beethius, ibid. See Now or INSTANT. 


Truth, neceſſary, immutable, ſuperior to all diſtinctions 3 


_ of preſent, paſt, and future, go, gr, 92, 1 59, 160, 
| 404, 405. (See Being, Gon.) its place or region, 
162, 372. ſeen in Compoſition and Diviſion, 3, 
367. even negative, in ſome degree ſynthetical, 3, 
250, 264. every Truth One, and ſo recognized, 8 
how) 364 305. factitious 8 — 103 


VARRO, — "es. of, "Gy. 745 413 
VERB, 31. its more looſe, as i as more ſtrict. 
acceptations, 87, 193- Verb, ſtrictly ſo called, its 
character, 93, 904. diſtinguiſhed from Participles, 
94. from Adjectives, ibid. implies Time, why, 95 
Tenſes, 98, 119. Modes or Moods, 140, 170. 
Verbs, how ſuſceptible of Number and Perſon, 170. 
Species of Verbs, 173. active, 174. paſſive, ibid. 
middle, 175, 176. tranſitive, 177. neuter, ibid. in- 
ceptive, 126, 182, deſiderative or meditative, 127. 
formed out of Subſtantives, 182, 183. See Time, 
Tenſes, Mopks.) Imperſonals rejected, 175 
Verbs Subſtantives, their pre-eminence, 88. eſſential to 
every Propoſition, ibid. implied in every other Verb, 
90, 93. denote exiſtence, 88. vary, as varies the 
- Exiſtence, or Being, which they denote, 91, 92. See 
Being, Truth, Gon, 


2 5 ; Vn ſus 


To D E X. 


5 Verſes, logical, | — 3 | 340 


Vice, Feminine, why, — — 56 


; _ | VIRGIL, 46, 47 48, 49, 575 68, 83, 132. his pecu- 


Har method of coupling the paſſing and completive 
Tenſes, 133 to 136. quoted, 141, 182, 198, 199, 


206, 235, 286, 287, 389, 9015 432. his idea of 
— 2235, 412 


the Roman Genius, 


| 7; irtue, Feminine, why, 55. 199801 and intellectual dif- = 


fer, how, 299, 300. its Matter, what, 309, 310. 
its Form, what, 311. connected Ow Literature, 


7 baia, its 8 369. human Vader- 
ſtanding, a compoſite of what. 425 


Union, natural, the great objects of, 264, 279. per- 
ceeived by what power, 363. in every truth, whence 


derived, ——— . 


| De ger 17 weld, 


Vie, defined, 318. ſimple, produced 1 318, 319. 


differs from articulate, how, ibid. articulate, what, 


319 to 324. articulate, ſpecies of, 321 to 223. See 5 


oibel, Conſonant, Element. 


Polition. See Perception. 
Vosslus, 


— 35, 75, 290 
Fotbel, what, and why focalled, „ 


Utility, always and only ſought by the ſordid and illi- 


beral, 294, 295, 298. yet could have no' Being, 
were there not ſomething beyond it, 297. dee 


Good, 


W. 


| N hole and 3 | T — — 7 Rs 


¶iſdom, how ſome Philoſophers thought it n 


ed from W eee 368, 433 


WoRbps, 


* 
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Wonps, defined, 20, 21, 328. the ſeveral Species of, 
23 to 31. ſignificant by themſelves, ſignificant by 
Relation, 27. variable, invariaþle, 24. ſignificant 
by themſelves and alone, 37 to 211. by Relation 
and aſſociated, 213 to 274. ſignificant by Compact, 
314, 327. Symbols, and not Imitations, 332. Sym- 
bols, of what not, 33) to 341. Symbols, of what, 
341 to 349, 372. how, though in Number finite, 
able to expreſs infinite Particulars, 346, 372, 373 
Morld, viſible and external, the paſſing Picture of 
what, 383, 437. preſerved one and the ſame, though | 
_ ever changing, how, 384, 385. its Cauſe not void 
of Reaſon, — 436 1 
Writers, antient polite, differ from modern di in 
"bak $06: whpe gt ON — BET 2505 e 


8 


XzNOHOx, 56, 40%. his character, as a Writer, com- 
| pared with Plato and Ariſtotle, — 422,423 


Tn, 308. See Matter, Sylva. = 


